PREFACE. 


I MUST Bolicil the indulgence of the public for any 
shortcomings in the following narrative, as It will 
not have the advantage of the autlior’s 6upcr>'i8ioii 
while going through the press. I may lake this 
opportunity of stating that, if the public are sulIU 
ciently interested in Ilajpootana matters to nflord the 
necessary encouragement, I intend to bring out n 
second volume, containing an account of the military 
operations in Rajpootana and Central India when 
the array of retribution took the field. 
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CHA?TEIl I. 

IVtaQDXJCTOttT aEJliEKa — ttAjrOOTA>A — -i/SJEnE 

S OME'WHA.T tnotc tban two years l\a%c elapsed 
moee tl^c exciting cicuts occurred, vlucli iniested 
ludvaa sulvjects wvtU eo much interest that any journal 
or record, however hastily throivn together, of any 
part or period of the rebellion or the succeeding 
campaigns, was sure of a faaourable reception from 
the public In offering to the world after eo long a 
Lapse of time anything eo commonplace os a narrative 
of adientures and experiences during the mutiny, 
some apology is needed 1 have been induced chiefly 
by the following considerations to \enture upon 
publishing the matter which will be found m the 
ensuing pages 

Tirst 'No narratwe, that I am aware of, has as yet 
been written of the mutinies in Hajpootana, and as 
the history -of the outbicak in almost every other 
part of India, and every station, has been laid before 
, the public, it seems as if a linV in the chain was 
wanting as long as ibero is no uccount extant of 
similar incidents os they occurred m eo important a 
tract of country os Itajpootana 

'Scconliiy ifi'i’noo^'i can scarvdiyhropc'fuic my un- 
B 
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prctcn«ljn{* inrnln c w ill pxtitc miicli mlcrcst m cirilcs 
unconneclcJ wilh Inilia, the whole htor} of the 
mutiny aoil rebellion minf ®o tvonilcrfiil that nen 
(Ictnils rc'pectin" it cm Inrdl} fill to bo listened to 
or read with nttontion b) mi} of those whose lot is 
cost in Indn, or who hnio thomsche^ witnessed 
Fccncs Biiiiihr to thov© which I slnll nttempt to 
describe, or b} Ibo friends nnd rcHlncs of m} fellow 
exiles wlio were exposed to (ho perils which in (he 
c\tnlful jear of 1857 beftll ii» all nhho 

Tbirdlj. Ihc re il hwtor} of the mutiny rcmains}Ot 
to be written \c,irs must clnp<c boforo eticli n work 
can be undertaken with nny hoj>o of real ettccc''®, or 
anj prospect of dealing n itisf iclori)} with the subject 
Contemporar} frijudice# must be allow cd to die out, 
and mailers now invoUtd m mjslery bo cleared up 
by diligent and pitient inquiry , more CMdcnco must 
bo collected fiom ever} available source, nnd the whole 
carefully compared and arranged To enable an 
luatorian to arrive at a correct view of tbo sulject, 
nothing can be so nacful as personal narrativ cs that 
enter prett} closely into detail^ nnd come} to the 
reader ns much as po<siblc the very impression 
stamped on the mind of (he writer by the events he 
IS dcscEihiug The only way hy which we can hope 
to Bolv e the m} slery of the mutiny and its origin, is 
hy tracing ev cry occurrence step by step, lool mg into 
every detail, and examining every pait of the picture 
and ev cry 1 base of character presented to us, and then 
making what deductions we can In the hope that 
the following journal may not he without its uses in 
this respect, I have veutured upou oITcring it to tlie 
w orld 
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By the side of the hTOtt-stimng accounts of the 
cimpaign before Delhi, of the safftnugs and deeds of 
the Lucknow garrison, of the miseries endured by tbo 
Mclims of Cawnporc and other places, gv\cti in such 
books as Hod«on*8 Ticelie lears of a Soldier* s Zfe, 
Gubbms’ Mntnnea in Captain Ilutchinson^s 

J^’arro^tie, Captain Monbray Thompson’s Slor^ of 
Gaxenporei ^'Irs Copland’s "Escape from Gicalior, and 
numberless others, an account of a simple mutiny unat- 
tended by maesaere or assassination to heighten the in- 
terest, may seem but tame and unattrflciiae The 
rcbellionhas been onlj too fruitful m themes of tngic 
nature Bat it was not my lot to be present at Delhi or 
Lucknow, or with Sir Hugh Bose’s victofious divisiou, 
m its triumphal march through Central India— a mih- 
tar) operation, or rather a senes of inihtary operations, 
that I believe, all things considered, has scarcely a 
parallel in modern history, and whose importance has 
been strangely underrated by our countrymen both in 
India and Dngland it was not my lot to share in 
either the greatest dangers or glories of the war, but 
we had, like the r^St, to go through the ordeal, and 
that in a position in many respects peculiar, isolated 
os wc were in a remote corner of Kajpootana, and 
indebted for our safety, under Pro% idence, to a strange 
concatenation of circumstances, over which we had 
ceitamlj no control, and which ended in our eventual 
escape Oar adventures were not very startling, nor 
our suITerings ^ery severe, we have no glorious vic- 
tories to chtomclc, no massacres to describe, ue 
dwilfd into mutiny jand ilriJYrd t^aif mgjy cue 
fitnihes found shelter at the court of one of the in- 
dependent Bovereigns of Bnjpootana,and for a while 
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wrro in Lut Iho wave of ri‘bcl!lon rolK**! in anti 
at l:wt thrcAlcncil u« even tltero. Ilctrrat wa*? cut 
ofT on nil puloi i'a%o one, ami on that wc wen* «cpa» 
ratc«l fn)m the nearest Ilritish territory, Sinil, hya 
large tract of desert, almoAl uninhabited, with no 
roads, nnd where water and •tippllcs were scarcely 
procurable. The commtssioneni of Sind sent iin escort 
under the district ofllccr to nidus; and our party, 
increased to six gentlemen, five ladies, and nine 
cJuIdren, wended its weary way for 300 miles over a 
countiy nlmofit as sterile as the African desert, and 
till that litnc less often visUc<l by the I*uroi>can tra- 
veller, to Hyderabad In Sind. Such is the outline of 
the adventures and wanderings it is the purpose of 
the following pages to describe. 

Tlic accounts of tlio mutiny at Ncomiieh and 
Erinpoorn, and the attack on Mount Aboo, have been 
furnished mo by friends who were, like myeolf, eye» 
witnesses of the events thej* relate. 

Had I remained in the army, it would have been 
necessary to suppress opinions that I have i entured 
to offer upon events, and iu some' eases on the cha- 
racters of public men. But the deep distrust of the 
native soldiers with which the circumstances of the 
mutiny inspired me, and disapproval of the vexations 
policy subsequently pursued by the government, 
induced me, as the only satisfactory course I could 
adopt, to resign my commission, when the danger 
was past, and to seek employment and support in 
another sphere than that in which I had been 
engaged during thirteen of Uio test years of my 
life. 

It is indeed impossible for any one who has not ex- 
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pcncnccd it, to realize the full oflcct uj)on the mind 
nnd feelings, of a rontinj of a regiment lie Mas warmly 
attached to, accompanied os it was by treacherous 
and dastardl} attempts at fls«a‘!Sin 3 tion As the 
conduct of the Scpojs was strange nnd incomprehen- 
sible, BO was their ingratitude and cowardice and deep 
villany ulterlj bc3ond the pouer of language to 
desenbe Tliat men as ilh whom w e had been asso- 
ciated for 3 cars, whose comforts and welfare we 
steadily and consistently attended to, nnd whose wants 
alwaj s met w itli duo consideration from our hands, 
should ha\e suddenly turned upon us, and attempted 
our lues, was so inexplicable, that had I not been 
pre«cnfc with the regiment, and witnessed and suffered 
from the outrage, I do not think any testimony, 
however unimpeachable, could have made mo believe 
the story "When once the whole truth was realized, 
the revulsion of feeling was so strong that I deter- 
mmed never again to serve with natu e soldiers in any 
capacity whatever Many of my fellow oflicers, who 
at the time were, I bclicac, impressed with the same 
feeling, haae judged differently, and the new army is 
officered by men who have as much cause to complain 
of ingratitude and treachery as any of us Each in 
dividual can judge host of his own course but I must 
express mj surprise at the infatuation of a go\ ern 
raent which, forgetting the experience of the past, is 
content to reorganize a large native force,* now mote 
numerous than the old, and possessed of all its bad 
qua’iities with none ol its redLeming features 

The terntory of Hajpootana consists of a large 

* This was wr tten before U e late reduction was autbonzed 
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trnct of country between wlmt are called tlio Xortli- 
Wcstern and Central Indian provinces on one etde^ 
and llio dc>erl bonlering on Siml, IIjc Icrrilories of 
Ouzerat and of Ilolkar, on the other, and includes n 
number of independent states. At the courts of 
Joypore, Jodlijtorc, lUiurtpore, Kotnli, Oodeyporo, 
and Malwn, a llrilish ofltcer always resides as 
political n{»ent. The ntiincroiia other states, of which 
Alwur, Kcrowlce, Tonh, Diknneer, and Boondco arc 
perhaps thcmoatinnucntiaI,arc left to their own devices, 
and allowotl to carry on their own adairs unassisted 
or uninterrupted hy any British political ofllccr at all. 
The Governor-Gcncrars a"cnt, who usually resides a 
great part of the year at Monnt Aboo, which is abont 
150 miles from Jodhporc, and jnst beyond the 
proper boundaries of Itnj]>ootana, superintends tho 
whole of tho territory, and all tho ofllccrs employed 
in any of tho agencies arc under Ins direct orders. 
Tho diiTeront states all send their Vakeels or repre* 
sentatives to tho Goveruot-GeneraVs agent in whoso 
immediate neighbourhood they reside, marching when 
ho marches, halting when he halts, ami repairing 
with Iiim to tho summer retreat in lllouut Aboo. 
They assemble at stated times to discuss measures 
that may aOect their sovereigns’ interests wliicli may 
be under the consideration of the British Government 
or its accredited agent. The plan is, in theory at all 
events, an excellent one, and I never heard any argu- 
ment adduced against its practice. By it, the 
Governor-General’s agent is placed in communica- 
tion with the ruler of each petty state ; he can make 
his wishes, or the orders of Government, known to 
them through the A^akeels, and by them, bo kept in- 
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formed of CNcrj thing of moment tint occun? The 
oppomtmenls given to linli'ih officers in tins depart- 
ment are generally much coveted llic) begin 
being assistants to the agent, and eicntuall) nsc to 
ho political agents thcmscUcs — the latter post, on 
account of its high silarj, independent position, and 
influential character, being a prize desericdl} valued 
Ilajpootana, m some respects, is one of the most 
interesting parts of India It was never Ihoroughl} 
completed bj the ^ilahometans Thej , indeed, over- 
ran it, captured its most famous strongholds, devas- 
tated its most fertile districts, and dcstrojed its 
richest cities But the Hindoo minbitants siic- 
ceeded in recovering their independence, and though 
they jacldcd a nominal subjection to the emperor 
who reigned at Delhi, it was alwajs unwillingly 
accorded, the tribute grudgingly pud, and very fro- 
quentlj withheld The old Persian histones ot the 
Emperors of Hindostan arc full of stones recounting 
the prowess of the Rajpoots and the valour of the 
Slussulmans, and the pertinacity wath which the 
war between tbe races was earned on, and the clu 
valrous valour of the leaders of the Rajpoots, who 
preferred death to defeat, and frequently divested the 
hardly earned victory of their foes of almost all its 
value, hy consigning first their wives and families to 
death, and then gactificing themselves by selling 
their lives as dearly is they could In this part of 
India there arc spots where the sceneiy, for grandeur 
and wildness and beauty, is not to he aut^^sed 
perhaps hy any in the world , hut for the most part 
it IS a desolate region, flat and uncultivated The 
traveller passes for miles and miles over an enormous 
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plnin wljcrc no vcsllgo of a liiiman Iiatitation is in 
eight. There is verdure, for the country is by no 
means, ns some may be inclined to fancy it, a sandy 
plain, and if inliabitwl and irrigated, would doubtless 
be most fertile. Hut where arc the inhabitants? 
Judging from appearances you would suppose there 
were none. You ride through a village, and find it half 
in twins j the houses that arc standing, tenanted by a 
few* male adults ; two or three grown-up women and 
half-a-dozen children may stare at the stranger as 
he passes along the deserted streets; but there is an 
air of desolation and decay and poverty about tbe 
place that forces itself on the attention. The land in 
the immediate neighbourhood of tlie villages will 
perhaps bo cultivated, and tbo road or cart track, 
most likely half a foot deep in sand or loose soil, will 
run for a little way between liedges formed of the 
earth heaped up on each side, and .a few dry bram- 
bles fixed into the top; you soon emerge, however, 
into the jungle again, and ride on for miles and miles 
perhaps, before you sec another human hnhitation, 
over ground covered with coarse grass and etanted 
shrubs ; the deer are so unused to being disturbed in 
their lonely solitudes by the Intrnsion of man, that 
they come fearlessly almost up to your horse, 
or allow you to approach close to them. To lose 
one’s way is, as I can speak from experience, a teal 
evil, for you may have to ride many miles before you 
meet a human being from whom you can obtain 
directions or information as to yonr road. 

In the mountainous parts of the country the 
scenery changes much, and becomes bold and grand. 
Grand it is anywhere, even iu its roost desolate 
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wastes, for it is impossible to travel through these 
othen\iso uninteresting regions without recalling to 
mind the wondrous traditions of old times, and the 
talcs of patriotism and chivalry and dciotion which 
the ancient histor}* of Rajpootana is so full of. 
There is no need of fiction here, where facts are sufil- 
ciently imbued with the romantic to satisfy the 
imagination of the most wonder-losing reader that 
ever perused the pages of Scott, or wadtd through 
the a olummous worhs of G. 1? II James. Every lull 
almost that y ou see lias an old mined castle cresting 
its sunvroil, to which some tradition is attached, and, 
cverj' now and then you pass the coneocrated spot 
where the widow has to days gonebj deiotcd herself to 
her deceased Imsbind, and the rude sculpture of the 
man on horseback liolding out his hand to the figure of 
a woman on foot, canedon the shb of stone, shows 
where the sacrifice of the suttee was made Hero } ou 
pa«s walled cities where m former days a resolute 
defence was made against the Moslem invader, till, 
reduced to estremity, the brave garrison first cele- 
brated what they call there ‘jauhar,* that is they 
made a huge pile of wood and combustible materials 
and kindled it, threw their wi\ es and children, all 
they held dear to them on earth, and u hose honour 
was dearer far to them than life, into the flames, and 
after watching them pensh before their eyes, dashed 
open the gates of their city and courted death at the 
bauds of tbeiT cneimes Here you pass the lonely 
hermitage by the clcav mountain stream in a shady 
dell, the shade only too grateful where the hurniur** 
summer sun at mid-day has tremendous power, 
whither the courtier or the soldier, weaned by the 
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toils of ambition^ clcscrtocl llie world and retired to 
end liis days in peaceful contemplation on tlio attri- 
butes of tlic Deity. Or you may see in other places 
monastic cstablishmonts, supported by the eupersti- 
lion of some raja who, afler leading a life of crime, 
sought to obtain favour from heaven and satisfy his 
conscience by founding an institution for Jain or 
Buddhist priests, ou the same system as our monas- 
teries. 

Everywhere you are reminded of the past, and 
tee before you but too plainly the eflccls of ambition 
and avarice. "Wbat the Moslem conquerors left un- 
finished, the tyranny and selfishness of tho rulers of 
the land completed. 

In the centre of this tvide tract is a little district 
mnrhed by a red botmdary line in the map, n sura 
sign that tho band of the Angto-Soson has been laid 
upon it. The principal city in it is Ajracre, which is 
beautifully situated on the shore of a lahe in the 
centre of a fertile valley, surrounded by rugged and 
•wild mountains of no very great elevation. The 
district is called by the same name, Ajmere, and is 
presided over by a Civil officer, holding the title of 
commissioner. The garrison of the district is quar- 
tered at Nusseerabad, which, being centrally 
situated, formed the principal military station for this 
part of Rajpootana. Nusseerabad is about sixteen 
miles from Ajmero, and stands on a hare rocky plain 
about eight miles from the outer foot of the hills that 
flank the E. and S.E. side of the valley which I have 
allnded to above. The road from Nusseerabad to 
Ajmere is a pretty one, leading through the hills and 
up the pass, from the summit of which you see spread 
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before }ou the green fields of the valley, interspersed 
with clasters of trees, 'whose rich foliage forms a plea- 
sant contrast to the colour of the inferior \cgeta- 
tion, wlnle as jon adva'ncc further on, parsing the 
city and the romantic-looking old fort, you come upon 
the blue naters of the lake, sparkling under the rajs 
of a bnght sun, and a gloriously clear blue sky. 

The summit of the highest peak about the city is 
crowned by a white temple, a place of Mahometan pil- 
grimage, a conspicuous object enough, and very sacred 
in the eyes of the devotees, who think, like many of 
another faith who ought to know better, that a compli- 
ance with certain outward forms or ordinances will 
compensate for non-compliance with others that in- 
loUe the control of the passions and the exercise of 
leal devotion. 

In the eventful jear of 1857 there were quartered 
at Niisseerabad a battery of Artillery (Native), — the 
same that fought inth Sale at Jellalabad, and earned 
undying fame at that glorious siege, — the ist Bombay 
Lancers, and the 30th N. 1 , which foice was in- 
creased on the 1st May by the advent of the 15th 
Regiment, N.I. 
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CIIAITEIl II. 

iSTpBcocn^E nmrttjf orricen ixd seroT — 

SCSiEEBlDAC — XEW* OF TUB OCTBBEiK— 

— JSJCDICIOrS OSOBBS — ATTEMrW TO AllaT eSCITEUEST 

-“SCSSEBRXBlD—rBECiCTiOSS— BELIEF OF 

SISOK. 

W E }an(]c<I in Calcutta in Februarj*, i857> 

return from a furlougli to England oO medical 
certificate. IMy regiment, the ijth N. I., then 
<juartcrcd at Meerut, destined bo soon tiJ hecome 
UtAw^t>t» t>a Wit! BouTce <*’'***■ 

desolated llindostan. An officer who hold« the ^cc 
of interpreter and quartermaster to any njitivo corps 
is necessarily forced into a more extended intercourse 
with natives, sepoys, native officers, and tX'mp fol- 
lowers than most others. It is very generally supposed 
In England that European officers now-a-days seldom 
master the language of the men, and keep aS much as 
possible aloof from them ; and it has been frequently 
asserted that in conseqacnce of their departure from 
the good old custom, ns it is called, of forme® times, 
the mutiny, when it came, took us so completely 
by surprise. But the fact is, os it will be found when 
the diflerent accounts of the outbreak ore examined 
and compared, that we were by no means without 
warnings. H'arnings we had, and plenty of them, 
but in some cases wc disregarded them, and in others, 
and perhaps in most instances, wo were utterly help- 
less from our peculiar position, and the only course open 
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to os Tras to hope for tbo Wst ; our strcnglli T?as 
litcrall} to fiit still, in manj cases escape there ^^as 
Hone and no officer could indu tduall} act so as to 
provide for Ins on n ‘safelj n itlioul committing a grO'S 
hreacli of duty h) sliouing distrust when he was called 
upon to exhibit confidence, and hurraing on a cata- 
strophe which, to the \crj last moment, we hehe\cd 
might not he incvitahlc I thinh all who ha\ e passed 
througli the eventful period of 1857 will agree with 
me that the most distressing time of all was the 
interval, short m some eases, long in others, which 
elapsed before the troops actually declared their muti- 
nous intentions To trust them really was impossible, 
at the same tune we could not actually distrust them 
Yet it was apparent that an outbreaL would occur, 
the cottsequcaccs of which no one could foresee, the 
chances of escape vat) mg according to position and 
attendant circumstances over which we bad no control 
Those of us who had families to protect, w ives and 
children, whose fate might be so dreadful that the 
stoutest heart feared to contemplate it, and the hare 
possibility of which was enough to unman any one, 
expencnced this anxiety to the utmost But there 
we were, day after day, looking out eagerly for 
reports, discussing among ourselves anxiously the 
signs of the times and the feeling of our men, and the 
prospect of their remaining faithful, or the chance of 
escape, or the mode of action, to be adopted if they 
mutinied Trom the first thing at morning to the 
last thing at night we weto kept with our mental 
energies strained to the very utmost, striving to main- 
tain a carelc«s unconcerned demeanour, and let the 
ordinary routine of hfe go on as usual, lest we should 
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encourage disaffection by showing want of Confidence- 
Knowing os we did what had occurred at otber places, 
and afraid to impart the horrible information to our 
wives, or to breathe of it in our family circle, we were 
forced to soiile when the lieart was sick, and to assume 
a tone of confidence and freedom from amdety, when 
we were expecting to hear almost every moment from 
the lines the sound of uproar that would herald in, we 
knew, a scene of outrage and massacre. We looked at 
onr wives and little ones, and felt how powerless were 
we to save and protect those whom God had given uS 
for protection, how at any moment they might be- 
come the prey of a lawless bloodthirsty rabble, drunk 
with lust and fury. Many have complained of the inso- 
lence and Ul-behavioiir of domestic servants before the 
revolt began, but I saw nothing or noticed nothing of 
it. I knew of coarse that not one was to he trusted in 
the hour of need, that is, I knew it in my heart of 
hearts, hut it was difficult to realize it, and impossible 
to act upon it. Ko words can describe the distressing 
anxiety, the fearful menial struggle of those few d.'iys. 
Looking hack upon them from this distance of time it 
seems ns if months, ay, years must liavc passed; yet 
when I come to count them they were hut about ten 
days, for the Meerut mutiny took place on the loth 
Iilay, and our own broke out on the aStli, and several 
days elapsed before any nous from Meerut readied us 
in our remote nook in Kajpootana. Often did I cn\y 
from the bottom of my heart the position of most of 
my brother officers, who cither Lad their wives in 
England, or were without any. Several stories have 
been told of officors rhootiog their own wives to save 
them from falling into the hands of the rebels. I do 
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not believe there is nny •mthenticated instance of ench 
conduct, but I would here ob«er\c tbit thougli many 
tales of boTTorwcrc exaggerated, tbc accounts of atro- 
cities and indignities heaped upon the ladies at Delhi 
at all eacnts, and many other places, were, alas, no 
fabrication Tlicy were too true This has hecn 
proved h} investigations made upon the spot, though 
the detailed results of these enquiries w ill prohabl} 
never he made public, and perhaps it is just as well 
thej should not he But at the time I speak of, let 
the reader recollect, wt. had had no contradiction of 
anj of those dreadful rnmours that were abroad, and a 
soldier may bo as bravo as a hon, and as braao as a 
British soldier almost always is, but he ivould have 
been more or less than human had ho, in those dajs, 
looked into his wife’s and children’s faces and contem- 
plated the fate that might hcfal them, as it had be 
fallen others, as good, as innocent, ond as much 
heloa ed m their own circle as they, without feeling 
his heart sick 

The assertion alluded to above, that officers used to 
keep aloof from their men, is quite incorrect Tliere 
were in e\ cry regiment some wjio made it their busi- 
ness to study the literature and language of the 
country and all, mote or less, were familiar with the 
latter, at all events as far as colloquial iTiowledge of 
it w ent Of course there were exceptions, but as a 
general rule the behaviour of the European officers 
was calculated to win the regard and attachment of 
the Sopojs It was customary to pay them the com- 
pliment of going to see their great festivals, naatches 
&.C and though we took no further part m them 
of course, than looking on, and affecting perhaps more 
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interest than we really felt, and talldng to the native 
offieers, or to some man who acted as steward on the 
occasion, we were always conducted to the chairs 
placed for us with great ceremony, and our presence 
always appeared to give pleasure — the dancing, or 
wrestling, or singing, or * tom-toming,’ whichever it 
might be, went on with renewed zest, and it seemed to 
he a point of honour for each performer to redouble 
his or her exertions for the especial benefit of the 
white-faced spectators. And lest any exception should 
he taken to such a proceeding on the ground that 
heathen festivals having always more or less con- 
^nexion with heathen- worship, no Christian ought to 
sanction such ceremonies even by a visit, I would 
observe that the cpiestion, is it right or wrong, must 
he traced further-.badc before it can he satisfactorily 
answered. Ifitbecoocededthat there was no anomaly 
and nothing wrong in an English gentleman and' a 
Christian holding a commission in the late E. I. Com- 
pany’s army, a point I never heard disputed, it must 
be allowed that officers so situated were bound con- 
scientiously to do their duty, the first step towards 
which would he to secure the aflection and respect of 
those under their command. It was a regular custom 
for the sepop to invite their officers to attend many 
of their festivals and ceremonies, and they would have 
been undoubtedly hurt by a refusal. For the latter 
to do more than this was not required j to do less would 
have been to lose the greatest cliancc of gaininginflu- 
ence with them. This shonld Lave been no inducement 
certainly, ifthe principle be wrong j hut I do not think 
it was wrong, and indeed the officers of the Bengal 
Army have been generally charged with a fault tho 
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very opposite to this, viz., with ncglcctingto holillhot 
intercourse with the ^TalUc oflicors anQ Sepoys which 
their peculiar position tendered ncccs^arj'. 

"W’c reached Meerut in the middle of Tehruary. 

In ^larch, the 15th N.T. was unexpectedly ordered to 
Kussecrahad, which station, in consequence of troops 
having been withdrawn for the Persian war, was 
ivithout its full complement- Colonel Shuldham, 
commanding the regiment, joined us in camp one 
march hcj’ond Delhi. Until his arm al, the command . 
of the corps had devolied upon me, ns next senior. The 
colonel was a stncl disciphnanan, and in consequence 
> cry unpopular among the men, and strmgo reports j, 
were circulated about us while wo were tra\cr8iiig 
the desert-hke plains of Rajpootana, that Ins life had 
been successfully attempted hy somc^riialcontcnts in 
the regiment. However, we reached Nusscerabad 
without accident or adventure, and went quietly into 
quarters exactly ten dajs before the outbreak at 
Meerut occuiied. 

The first thing that aroused our suspicions that 
anything wrong had taken place, w as the stoppage of 
the usnal mail from the north-east. By degrees, 
mmonrs gotabroad that asenousoutbreak had occurred; 
how, I do not know, for no letters wore received for 
several days. At last these uncertam rumours 
assumed a more definite form. There happened to be 
at the station a htt Courtenay, who kept an hotel at 
IMeerut, and had left his family there while he w ent 
n tpnr ihrra^b the proiineesy ja charge s'S ss 
equestrian company, giving exhibitions at the different 
stations. Tins man received intelligence that the 
troops had broken out at Meerut, that his wife and 
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family had been murdered, and his liousc burnt to the 
ground j all which was but too true: it was added, 
that the whole station was destroyed, and every 
European, mao, woman, and child, at Meerut and 
Delhi massacred. This was all we heard for several 
days. At last more correct accounts reached us from 
neighbouring stations, whither they Jiad been trans- 
mitted by indirect tontes- AU the roads were open 
to the south, the only one as yet closed being the 
direct one /rom the Ponjaub and the nortb-west, 
Agra, and Delhi. We had cause for anxiety, situated 
as we were in a remote corner of Rajpootana, sur- 
rounded by independent states, who were i jjriori likely 
enough to take advantage of any opportnoity that 
might offer to aggrandize themselves at the expense 
of the British Governmoat. We had no European 
troops within 130 mites of us, Deesa, in the Bombay 
Presidency, being Che nearest garrison where any 
Euglish soldiers were quartered; and if the insurrection 
or mutiny — for we knew not then, with.our imperfect 
information, what to call it, or what to think of it — 
had been of such a serious nature as to have made 
head at Meerut against a European force, consisting 
of the Carabineers, the 60th Kifles, and Artillery, there 
was not much rdason for supposing that a Queen’s 
regiment, the 83rd, ood a troop of European Horse 
Artillery, 120 mDes o^ would be able to afford us 
much efficient aid. We were far from believing, 
however, that that aid would be required. As 
yet, we bad no cause for suspecting that our men 
who, be it observed, used to express the greatest in- 
dignation at the conduct of their fellow-countrymen 
at Meerut and Delhi, would prove disaffected. The 
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officers of tlie artillery declared, that let the infantry 
do Vi I nt they might, the arliUcrj,tUc fimous Jella- 
lahad Battery, would nmer dcstroj its fair fame, and 
rnm the character tins hrancli of the arm) had always 
held In addition to these fancied sources of 
secunt) , w e had n more tangible one in the prcocnco 
of a regiment of Bombay caialry (Lancers), which 
coaid not he supposed to sjmpathizo with the 
mutinous soldiers of another Presidency 

Still, in spite of these assurances, it was evident that 
considcrahle cxcitcraont prevailed In the lines, mtho 
bazaar, in the officers’ houses, on the mall, all tongues 
were busy, all heads employed in ceaselessly discussing 
the events that were in progress — their origin, their 
probable result, their effects on other parts of India 
The Sepoys were more than usually attentive to their 
duties, and more than usually m constant attendance 
upon their officers But the non-commissioned and 
commissioned officers did not hesitato to toll us that 
disaffection was rife among certain classes m the regi- 
ment, they admitted there were lU-dvsposed men in 
the regiment ready and willing to create a disturbance, 
but thej assured us that the well disposed so far out- 
numbered them, that there was not the least chance of 
their committing themselves , and as long as they, the 
commissioned and non commissioned officers, remained 
faithful to their salt, as they were, it was impossible 
for anything of moment to occur * But, added 
one roan, * we are not so sure of the 30th , that regi- 
ment we know is mutinous, and planning matiny * 
The men of the 30th spoke in the same strain to their 
officers, and impressed upon their minds that thouf^h 
they were faithful, there was no doubt that the 15th, 
c a * 
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that had just come from Meerut,.was deeply imbued 
with the spirit of revolt, and had they remained at 
that station, it was arranged that they were to have 
taken an active part in the insurrectionary movement 
there. The result of this, as evinced in the feelings 
and conversation of the officers, was sufficiently 
amusing ; and although affairs were regularly assuming 
every day a more serious aspect, it was impossible 
not to be struck with the absurdity of our position. 
The officers of the 30th, as I have said, expressed their 
firm conviction, that though it was certain that the 
13th would break out sooner or later, and possible 
that the artillery would join, their men, who were 
stonch, would be sufficlpot, beaded by all the Euro- 
peans in the place, to capture the guns and protect 
life and property. The officers of the ] 5th said the 
same, and the artillery likewise, only that each 
reckoned on his own corps, or branch of the service, 
as alone faithful and trustworthy ; it was indeed 
qiiisqne avos, every officer maintaining not merely 
that his own men were the only faithful ones, but 
that the safety of the station, and of our onm lines, 
depended on them. The cavalry officers were, on the 
other hand, confident that though the whole of the 
Bengal troops at the place were mutinous, and mioht 
break out any day or night, one charge of llie invin- 
cible Lancers would at once put down any attempt at 
revolt. And this feeling was not confined to officers 
but found expression even in the regiments them- 
selves. I mention this to show the extent to which 
confidence was felt in the men by their officers; and 
there cannot be a better proof of the falsity of the 
charge, that the mutiny was owing mainly to the 
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little intorconrso want of friendly feeling evinced 
ty tlie European officers of tfic Bengal Native Army 
for their men. The very contrary was the case; they 
trusted them even to a fanlt. And so the time passed 
on, we daily, nay, almost hourly, enjoining on the 
native officers and non-commissioned officers the 
necessity of reporting the disafTected men in their 
companies (who were, as they allon ed, fond of talking 
mutiny), while they, on their part, assured us they 
were only waiting for an opportunity, when they were 
in a position to adduce e\idcncc in support of their 
charge, and that they would not fail. 

Meantime, mysterious reports were circulated some- 
how, that ser\ cd to feed the general, though utterly 
undefinahlc, spirit of disquietude that was abroad ; the 
old story— old at least now, though it was new then— 
of bone-dust being mixed up with the atta sold m the 
bazaar, and of cartridges being composed of objection- 
able materials. These rumours fled about like inll-o*- 
the-msps— it was impossible to trace their origin or 
lay hold of them in any shape, or even to get them 
accurately detaUed A man would say ho heard such 
and such a report ; of course he disbelieved it ; hut 
when asked to give up the name of the person from 
whom he heard it, ho would immediately reply, * Oh, 
it was in every one’s mouth, how could lie fix upon 
any one in particular.* 

There w as a tank, or artificial reservoir of water su r- 
rounded by trees a few hundred yards in front of the 
parade-ground, which was a favourite resort for the 
sepoys of the two infantry regiments, who u'icd to 
repair to the spot for the purpose of cooking and c iting 
their meals under tho shade of the trees. As we 
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l>cltcvctl tint <!iirln" the (imc they were n.»«.‘ml»le<l 
here Q cockI <U‘a1 of trea«on u-a* t-ilhcnl, our men wore 
tlcslritl to ft)rv';»o for the |»rr»enl t!ie ndv'ant.i^c of euch 
n place for n cvxihinjj in we had heard that it <nw 
a fas oiirito^ report for had diaraetcr<, and the name of 
1!jc repment niipht nuffer. Tliey promhed willing 
compliance, and IheUcve actMup tolheirprofesaiona; 
for they cxprcssixl more and ntore, aa time went on, 
their horror and dialikc at the mutinoiia lanpiapj of 
tlie 3 oUj Scjvays, and the latter »aid esnclly the aame 
to their ofTieem nliont the men of the other n‘j;iinent. 

In common nith almost every other corps in the 
ecnrlce, we had sent a aclccte^l parly of men to the 
Mtishctry Inalrnctioit Depot. Ilwai at Iheao depfit* 
tliat it was generally helieved tho crwlo and religion 
of the Hindoo ond >rui»«ulnian was to l>o p^-atematu 
C-ally tampered with, hy the new cartridges being forced 
upon the men. Tlic attention of the Government 
had been given, when too late, to (ho matter that had 
caused and was causing so much mischief nil over the 
country, and the dopdts were broken iip for the year, 
the men being ordered back to their rospeclivo regi- 
ments. Some d.ays after tho Meerut outbreak was 
known at l^ussccrabad, and the disagrccaUo and 
dangerous state of cscitemcnt I h.ave been attempting 
to describe had begun, we had notice of the approach 
of the small party tli.at was returning from tho depdt. 

It was an anxious time, for wo thought wo should be 
kblc to test pretty well tho temper of tho men by the 
reception they gave their comrades; and as many of 
those who Iiad been selected to attend the depots were 
men of the highest caste, and, ns was generally sap- . 
’yv5ftrl,o£ ♦Ji/t *ii/huwafekti Vue TCgrtueuV, 
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expected that when tticj came and assured their com- 
rades that they had seen and used these cartridges, 
and that their ftehngs and prejudices had not been 
offended therebj, a good deal of the groundless appre- 
hension and excitement that prevailed might ucar off 
The head man of the party was a commissioned 
officer, a jemadar, or native ensign, and a fine ftlloir 
he was hen almost all arc infamously bid, there 
IS no great difficulty \n excelling lu virtue , and when 
the standard at last sunk so low in the Bengal Army 
that had and good as applied to regiments of Sepojs 
came to define only degrees m villany and turpitude 
(a good regiment being one that mutinied without 
violence, and a bad one meaning a corps that lallcd, 
or tried to kill its officers), it is not giving a man much 
praise to say that he was a good soldier But Gum- 
bhecr Sing was really, judged by n higher standard 
than that I have alluded to, a thoroughly good trust- 
worthy, faithful, and bravo man He had filled sue- 
ccssivelj the posts of pay havnllar (scijcant) to his 
company, havildar (seijeant) major to the regiment, 
and WM now jemadar of the grenadier company 
under my command "When the mutiny actually 
occurred, this man’s life was threatened before that of 
any of the European officer! , he ran the gauntlet with 
ns in company with three or four others, and that, 
too, at a great disadvantage, for We were on horse- 
back and they on foot, though we had no idea at the 
moment that w o were attended by a single man They 
followed U3 m our wandenngs, and returned subse- 
quently with us to the deserted and mined station 
doing all they coni 1 to evince their sympathy and 
render what little service was in thair power About 
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tlirco monllis after, t!io brlgndtcr, wlio acted, as lio 
eaUl, under tUo orders of tlic Comtnandcr-in-Clucr, 
ordered these men to Lo disarmed on the paradc-groimd 
in pnhlic. The colonel tried hard to persuade Gum- 
l)hccr Sing tliat it was n mistake, and would nil bo rcc- 
iiricd — in vnin — he sank from that hour, and died Tcry 
shortly after completely broken-hearted, Ilis family 
were in Oudo, and he knciv they would be Bacrificed 
to the vengeance of the mutinous Sepoys ; liis honour 
was at stake, and he attempted to save it by sharing 
our fallen fortunes; but wlien the ' Sahibs * torned 
against him, it was too much for his proud Fpirit, and 
he got his unsh, os he had frequently said to mo ; ‘ tho 
regiment has disgraced itself ; 1 only want one thing 
now, and that is to die/ 

But to return. Tlic report that these men gave was 
satisfuctory in every way. Tlicy declared that tho 
whole story of greased cartridges was a fabrication, 
that they had frequently seen and handled tliem, and 
that their caste (and they were some of the highest 
caste men in the regiment) had not suffered in the 
least from, anything they liad seen or done at the 
depot. As far as we could tell, there was no ill-will 
whatever manifested towards any of these men in 
the corps, and taking this as a proof that disaffection 
had not yet spread very far, at any rate, we trusted we 
should get over the crisis safely. 

But this crisis, though it was approaching quite 
fast enough of its own accord, was hurried on by 
every means the Government could adopt. The silly 
and injudicious treatment of the Barraekpore muti- 
neers was pretty well known everywhere; but lest it 
should escaj2 «. 'ifi 
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IHc conrts-martial were sent to c\erj' corps to l>c 
read out to tlic men , and, as if tins was not enough, 
tlic) vrere accompanied by about ns absurd and inju 
dicious remarbs as could well linvc been added, llic 
translation and proclamation of wliic.li deioUcd upon 
me as intexprctcT , and badlisacnficcd credit a.s a 
linguist, and made unintelligible translations of them, 

I perhaps might have Eta\cd off the mutiny for a 
day So, lest the prevalent excitement should flag 
or die out (and our onlj chance was m alhying it), 
the men, were repeatedly told how for the gravest 
crime m the catalogue of military offlnccs, tlicir 
fellow soldiers m other parts of India had been let 
off wuth a nominal punishment, and how the Com- 
mander in Chief washed to assure them that their 
religion was not to be tampered watli, an assaranco 
which they would argue, with the suspicion inherent 
in the native mind, he would never have thought it 
neccssarj to give, had not there been some founda- 
tion for the supposition that Government intended to 
do the very thing he was declanng it never thought 
of doing In their ideas, the object of all these 
orders was merely to throw dust in their eyes J ust 

at this time, too, the new platoon exercise was intro- 
duced, by which the men were made to tear with 
their fingers instead of, as of old, bite off the ends of 
the cartridges before loading All our efforts were 
directed to allajing excitement, and, if possible 
inducing the men to forget for the time that there 
had been any discussion about cartridges at all ‘^’’e 
set to work rebuilding the huts m the lines, the 
men were allowed a few days’ leave to v isit in small 
parties Pohkeer, a place of pilgrimage for the Hin- 
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doos, and of great sanctity, in tte neighbourhood, and 
everything ^vas done to draw off their attention from 
the topics of the day, and give them something else 
to think abont ; but all was of no avail as long as 
they were constantly reminded by hearing these orders 
read out to them, of what was going on elsewhere; and 
the introduction of a new system of platoon exercise, 
which appeared expressly adapted for the new car- 
tridges, looked very bad beside our oft-repeated assu- 
rances that no innovations were intended. 

Hadtheynot derived fromany other source the notion 
that there was an intention on the part of Government 
of tampering with their caste, the pertinacity with 
which the subject of the objectionable cartridges was 
forced upon their notice by the public orders alluded to, 
would of itself Lave been sofBcicut to e.xctto distrust. 

iUl this time, the men were especially attentive to 
tueir duties, most respectful and well-behaved ; repairs 
were going on, as I have said, cilensivel}* in the lines ; 
an ^ I constantly had occasion to visit them on 
uamess, to sec how matters were progressing and to 
sc e isputes about this or that man^s house, and I 
cause for the least suspicion 
le u k of the men were anything but well 
ispose owards tlicic officers and the Government. 

1 hey had not spoken out openly to us. Had they 
done so, and shown a disposiUon to aid in silting the 
matter to the bottom, and to accept explanations, 
a our 'QjcuUics would have been removed; for wo 
e otirsc \es in a faho position, and were unwilling 
r^'?- subject by taking for granted that dis. 
s ac ion existed; and by adopting ojwn steps to 
counteract the impression tbat was evidently abroad. 
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we fihoultl have at once atlmittcd tliat there was a 
foundation (thoagh shgUt) for the reports and ideas 
that the} could not hut know were %crj generally 
entertained 11 c tried, m fact, to ignore the whole 
thing as long as we could, we pretended to ho 
unauarc tliat there ever was a dispute between the 
sepoj s and the Gov ernment , lint the former had ever 
ventured on harhourmg a thought of disaffection, and 
that the Latter had ever liad the slightest thought or 
intention of distrusting its soldiers 

Mhen the party, howcvcr,rcturncd from the depdt, 
wo felt that we had a good excuse for Epical mg out, 
and under instructions from Ihocomtoanding o£Dccr,u 0 
asscTohled the non commissioned oiTiccrs of our com* 
panics at our bungalows, and spoke to them I had to 

address in this way the non commissioned oniccrs of 
tl»cecompanics,lhogretiadicts>Jos lands lalludcd 
to the return of the depot part}, and the report tlicy 
brought with them, told them that wo had hecomo 
aware that certain reports were abroad, to tho cfllcb 
that Government intended, by introducing new 
cartridges made of objectionable materials, to injure 
their caste, and I assured them that such was not tho 
case , begged them to use every endeavour to coun- 
teract the impression that was abroad, and I 
guaranteed to them, on my word of honour, that if 
new cartridges were issued that weri. viewed with 
Eospicion by the men, they should purchase tho 
materials separately in the bazaar, or I would do so 
for them, and they should make them up for them- 
selves My short address to tho non commissioned 
officers had some effect, for I accidentally overheard 
their conversation (unknown to them) as they left tho 
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comi>oiin(l, 'It must l>o nil nglitj* eaid oiiP^ (I'o 

Salnb fayfi we rnny make-up our own eflrlriug:cs . ^ ’ 
rest murmured nnscnt. TIiw n?suranco of mine 
console*! tbcm niid (|utctc(I their fear, for they cou 
not have had the emalleat notion that I should 0'*^^ 
licar their conversation. I mention this because i 
proves that the men xvero labouring under the idea 
that llicir c.asto was in danger. 

I can well believe that the public arc pretty well 
tired of the cartridge question, btit it had so much to 
do with the -terrible tragedy of 1857, that no future 
lilstorian of the rebellion can possibly ignore it. 

*It was n long time before wo had nn oppor- 
tunity of examining any of theso cartridges for our- 
Bclvos ; when wo had, wo %vore forced to nchnowlcdgo 
Hint upon inspection they presented n suspicious 
appearance. tVd felt ourselves placed in a very 
awkward predicament, to say the least, having on the 
faith of the instructions received from Government 
repeatedly assured tho Scpoj'S, with all the force of 
authority hacked by our own personal inllucnce, that 
tlie cartridges, which we had never seen, were 
innocuous. That there could have been no real 
objection to tliem would appear from the fact that 
similar articles had been constantly used by flank 
companies of certain regiments with the Minis rifle • 
and those for the Enfield, which the Bengal Sepoys 
refused to touch, were taken by the Bombay army, or 
a portion of it, at all events, without a murmur. But 
it seems to have been a point of honour with our 
men, nay, more, of religious £iith, to refuse theso 
cartridges, and to resist their being forced on them 
even to death. The only possible way of aecoutitiug 
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for it is, that they had been carcfally inslniclod in the 
part they were to play. They had been persuaded 
by their priests or others that pollution would result 
from touching these things, and tills they must have 
been brought to believe against their ouncon\'ictions. 

I am speahing of the bulk of the men, the dupes, and 
not the actnc agents in the movement. And if this 
\iew of the case he correct, it goes far to prove, what 
is now almost universally dented, the existence of a 
premeditated plot and conspiracy, organized and 
worked out by some interested parties, as yet 
unknown. 

Another strange featarc in the ease worthy of 
comment is, that at the same time that this report 
about the greased paper was circulated, another was 
equally prevalent, and had perhaps an equal amount of 
influence; and this was, that polluted flour had been 
prepared bj Government for secretly destrojing tho 
caste of the men in the same waj as tho cartridges 
were to have done. For the latter there was undoubt- 
edly foundation, greased cartndges having been intro- 
duced by a mistake — a mistake that was rectified as 
soon as discovered, that is, when it was too late— but 
for the other report there could possibly ha\ e been no 
foundation whatever. 

The gamson of Nnssccrabad was commanded by 

Brigadier M , an old officer belonging to the 

Bombay Presidency. When I say that he had no love 
for Bengalees, as they call us, I only speak, the truth, 
and most assuredly he had hut little canse for liking ns 
al^l,'^v^JTOV, i‘iir (Ac acvnfcit&rf cmmiirsilatiee of* jSen^af 
troops being quartered at Nusseorabad was the cause 
of his being burnt out of house and home, and driven 
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out of liis station, like the rest of us. That Bengal 
officers should sufTor hy the mutiny of their men was 
natural enough, hut that the Bombay officers should 
he involved in the common dostniclion was hard, and 
wc cannot wonder at their wishing to he removed as 
far as possible from such uncomfortable' neighbours 
ns Bengal Native regiments undoubtedly were in those 
days. The Brigadier had met with an accident some 
time before these events oceurred, and had broken his 
collar-bone, so that he had been a long time confined 
to his bed, or to his house, and was thus prevented 
from going about, and making personal investigations 
into matters that would have been all the better for in- 
quiry ; and was besides, inconsequence of the accident, 
prevented from making the personal acquaintaneo of 
many of the officers of his brigade. He had, liowever, 
inquired from commandants of corps the temper 
of the men in their respective regiments. "What 
answer he was likely to get, will be apparent from 
what I have said above ; each officer of course assured 
him that his men were to be trusted j if this was the 
case, and he had no reason for disbelieving it, there 
was no cause for anxiety. That the Brigadier was 
deceived there is not much room for doubting, but 
the deception was not wilfully practised ; officers were 
themselves deceived aiid deceived others. It was no 
proof of. moral weakness in those days for us to he 
confident iu the fidelity of our men; it was our duty; 
but if a similar catastrophe occur again, and similar 
confidence he shown, he will be a bold man who shall 
deny the charge of weakness almost amounting to 
insanity against an officer who allows himself to bo 
duped. 



MILlTAlir rrECACTlONS SI 

The cantonment of iS o«sccrabad ^\'ls drawn ont in 
a contignous line On the nght were the lines of the 
ist Bomhay Ijanccra, to Ihcir left tho«c of the 15th 
regiment if I , to the left of them again wxs 0 laipj 
spaccof ground de\ oted tothearlillcrj ,contatmnglmes 
for native xs well as barracks for European gunners, 
and to the left of this again were the lines of the 3QtU 
regiment If I The ofRcers* bungalows were scattered 
about promiscuous!) in the rear of tlio Scpo}8* lines, 
and in a vacant space of ground immcdntel) behind 
the artillery barracks was tbe church, ft tbatebed 
building, with as little ptctcnce to grandeur or archi- 
tectural taste as chorches usually had that were 
erected at the same time tint the Nussecrabad one was 
built — a time when it appears to haio been desirable 
to ignore as much as possible, at all cients, by any 
outward manifestation of support, the ciislcnce of 
such a religion as Christianity. 

Soon, after the neivs of the Meerut outbreak reached 
us, precautions were taken to prevent the occurrence 
of ft similar catastrophe in our little cantonment , 
precautions I have said, but the means at hand for 
taking them were poor enough However, a picket 
of cavalry under a European officer repaired every 
night to the artillery hoes to look after the guns, and 
an artillery officer slept every night at the quarter 
guard, the cantonment roads were patrolled by 
cavalry, and every one who was found about after a 
certain hour, and could give no account of himself, 
was taken to the guard At the same time, a troop 
of cavalry remained accoutred, "horses and men, in 
their lines, ready to act at any roomeut they might be 
called upon These precautions were excellent during 
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the toight, for it was only daring the night that they 
were adopted. It 'will Tiardly bo necessary for me to 
add, that in the daytime the mutiny broke out j the 
guns were captured without a struggle or even a dis- 
Benticnt voice. 

On the aytli May the General Order reached us, 
issued ill the emergency of the times (and the pangs 
that the centralizing red-tape Government of 
Bengal must have undergone before it gave birth to 
such an order may be imagined, hut cannot, I am sure, 
he described), authorizing any local commandants 
to promote on the spot to the superior grads any 
Sepoy or non-commissioned officer or officers who per- 
formed eminently loyal service by giving up the 
name of auy person or persons who attempted to 
corrupt them, or tried to induce them to join in any 
conspiracy against the Government. If this order 
had been issued six months before, it might have 
been of avail; now, like most of the measures taken 
by the Govemtoent, it was too late. It was to have 
been read out to the men upon parade shortly ; in the 
meantime, we were at liberty to communicate it to 
them privately ourselves. There was a man in one 
of my companies (No, i), wbom I must briefly de- 
scribe. His name was Bucttawur Sing, I had known 
him ever since I joined the regiment, and he had 
risen under my command from Sepoy to pay 
liavildar. He was a powerfully made man, six feet 
four inches, at leasf, in licight, and broad chested and 
muscular in proportion ; indeed, ho was almost a 
gian. The most remarkable thing about liim was 
Ilia voice; it was so powerful, that I believe bo 
cou\A make himself heard to os great a distance os an 
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ordinary ljugle He appeared to haNO no poncf of 
controlling it "VN hen posting sentries m camp, he 
used to roar or scream out the words of command 
almost ns if^ to use a common expre «ion, he would 
wahethe dead If these lines happen to meet the 
eye of any of m) quondam brother officers, the} will 
Tccal to their recollection man) a time when we have 
sat in the mess-tent and roared v. ith laughter at 
Bucktawur Sing posting the sentries at the opposite 
eitremity of the camp, and } tiling at them ns if they 
had stood at one end and he at another, instead of 
their being hut two feet apart 1 never beard that 
deafness was very common in the regiment, but I am 
sure it IS a wonder any man ever went on sentry 
duty with Bucktawur Sing as his non commissioned 
officer, and came off it with the tympana of his ears 
uninjured This large mountain of bone and muscle 
came to me one morning some years ago with a very 
long face and down cast countenance He had 
fallen off dreadfully, bis voice could no longer awake 
the distant echoes as it was wont, and Bucktawur Sing 
was hut the shadow of his former self He came 
into my room and said he wanted to speak to me I 
saw by the sombre and melancholy espression of his 
countenance that somethuig serious was the matter 
1 told him to speak on He then informed mo, that 
he was being charmed, and hia life was wasting 
away under the inOaencc of the evil incantations 
He could not say who his enciDy was, but he had one 
in the corps, and was quite convinced that he was the 
victim of magic, and his life would certainly be saen 
ficed It IS a common notion, I must here state for 
the benefit of tbo unimtialed m these matters, amono 
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the Hindoos, that to get rid of on enemy, you have 
only to make a wax figure as much like him or her as 
possible, subject it to the usual incantations and 
dedicating ceremonies, then run a pin through it and 
place it in the stm or before the fire, and as surely as 
it wastes away, so surely will the prototype sink into 
the grave by some indefinable, indescribable disease. 
I belief this unholy rite to have been pretty commonly 
practised in the lines ; certainly it was universall}’ 
believed in. I have often argued the point with the 
men, and they have, as they thought, clenched the 
argument and put dispute out of the question by 
adducing instances in which the incantation had 
been successfully practised against olllccvs of the 
regiment. In these cases, the individuals alluded to 
had certainly died by premature death shortly after, 
or abot:t the time that the incantations were said to 
have been practised, and this was suHicicnt in 
their ideas, and according to their mode of reasoning, 
to prove at once the efficacy of the charm. Unfortu- 
nately for this conclusion, there had been in all these 
cases of sudden and premature death other causes in 
operation which may have materially aided in bringing 
on the result anticipated by the enchanter ; one of 
the victims of incantation had fallen from his horse 
and broken his neck, another had died of disease con- 
tracted in that unhealthy province, Sindj and in 
each case, there was some similar assignable 
cause of early death, but it was in vain to allege 
these commonplace cnrcumstanccs as being in any 
^vay connected with the fate of the unhappy victims 
of toaJiguity ia th* -zS vaagw. 

I knew it was useless to attempt to persuade 
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BucVtawiir Sing of tlic absurdity of tins notion or to 
laugli him out of his fears, so I met lum on his 
own ground, and ohsened, that if there was such 
elBcacy as he supposed in this charming operation, it 
was (luite certain that there must he an antidote. I 
adiisedhim to apply to his spiritual adviser for a 
counter-charm j hut he had anticipated roe, and was 
provided nith the talisman, in which, however, it 
seemed he did nob place mnch faith. He tooh it off 
his arm, and showed it to me; it consisted of a little 
scrap of dirty paper, on which a few words were 
insenhed in Arabic or Persian. I examined it 
gravely and attentively, and then retomed it nith a 
Tccommeudatiou to him to wear and to put faith m it, 
and there was little doubt hut that it would be a safe- 
guard ngamst the evil he so much dreaded. He was 
greatly comforted by my assurances, nod pleased 
with the interest taken in his fate, and went away 
witli the amulet fastened on his arm, certainly a 
happier if not a mscr or better roan than when ho 
came 

Trotn my fancied acquaintance with this man*e 
character, I reckoned upon his being one of the most 
trustworthy non-commissioned officers in the Com- 
pany, and though his personal influence among the 
men was not great, bis position gave him consider- 
able authority, and afforded opportunities for seeing 
what was going on in the lines, and being acquainted 
to a certain extent with the temper and feeling of the 
Sepo)S On the afternoon of the z’jih, the day 
before the mutiny, this man came to me, and asked 
me if it was true that a European force was on its 
way to Nucceerabad, A requisition had been sent 
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some time before to Deesa for a detachment of Euro* 
pean soldiers and some gans to be sent to Nusseera- 
bad ; it was not generally known how large a force 
was on its way, and, as usual, the most exaggerated 
rumours were spread abroad. Indeed, the march of the 
Deesa detachment bad been kept quiet by tlie autho* 
rities, as it was deemed unadwable to give colour to 
any suspicions that the Sepoys were not trusted. 
But movements of this kind can never be eflected in 
India without becoming publicly known, and, gene* 
rally speaking, the attempts at secrecy only serve to 
give rise to exaggerated and improbable rumours j 
and in this instance, I have no doubt, acted most inju- 
riously. It was given out, as it was bo often in 
elmilar circumstances dtfriug the mutiny, that Buro* 
peon troops wero coming to enforce tl)C use of the 
objectionable cartridges upon the Sepoys; in many 
places this report was so pertinaciously insisted on, 
and so cleverly worked, that rtgiroents were induced 
by it to break iuto open acts of insubordination aud 
defiance, and to commit themselves irretrievably to 
tlie insurgent cause. lasked Bocktan-ur Sing the object 
of his question, and be told me that the men were in 
a very excited state about it, and were disple.'ised 
at the approach of a European detachment. Upon 
this I took high ground, and said the Government 
was not hound to ask leave of the Sepoys before it 
mo^x'd its troops; that it wotdd send them wlicrcvcr 
it was deemed expedient they should go ; that there 
could l>o no possible cause for apprcbcnsion among 
the men if they wero well disposed; and ns for the 
silly rumoun that were abroad, be, Ilucbtuwnr Sing, 
of course, kucw bow to treat them. I said n Euro* 
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peau force, tbc strength of which I did not know, was, 

I behe\cd, on its way to Ajmcrt, and would pass 
through Nussocrahid , hut I took the opportunity of 
making him acquamlcd with the new order we had just 
recewcd, authorizing local commandants to promote 
on the spot anj man who gave information leading 
to the conMction of any conspirator , and as he had 
often admitted to me that there were men in the 
lines who talked treason against the State, though, as 
he said, they were onlj talkers, I urged him to bring 
befoic mo any man he caught behaving m this way, 
and guaranteed lus promotion to a jemadarship He 
appeared impressed with all I said, and pro- 
mised to act upon it , but when I went still further 
to urge the necessity of action, remarking that this 
was a time when it would not do to shun responsi- 
bility, and that if m the execution of his duty he 
found it necessary, he would be justified in using force 
to bring a traitor to justice, and added, that tho crisis 
might call for the sacrifice of life, his eye, generally 
so unevprc'ssive, literally flashed fire It was not very 
long before he acted on my injunction to the verj 
letter, though not in the way that I had intended 
A few days before this, the light company of the 
15th, under a European ofiicer, had been sent to 
Ajmere to relieve a company of the 30th, in charge 
of the fort The careless habits we had got into in 
this country were never better exemplified than they 
were in this case Here was a fort, the walls of which 
were, so old. and ratten that it w..aa liabAS't'h 

a gun being fired from any one of the bastions would 
have brought them down, close to the large and thickly 
populated city of Ajmere, and commanded by the 
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Iieiglits outside the to\vD, contaiumg an arsenal large 
enough to supply the troops in the whole of Bajpoo- 
tana, capable of furnishing a siege train of great 
strength, guns, ammunition, besides an immense 
quantity of treasure, for the protection of which 
nothing more than a Company of Sepoys was allowed. 
"When the excitement' began, in consequence of the 
hews from Meerut, the grenadier company of the 
15th Native Infantry was sent, ostensibly to reinforce 
the light company in the fort, in reality to act as a 
check upon it. This may appear a curious arrange- 
ment to some of my readers, as if the protection of 
the fort was the object aimed at, it could scarcely ho 
attained by doubllug the strength of a traitorous 
garrison j hut the grenadier company was generally 
supposed to he less tainted, or rather, I should eay, 
more free from suspicion, than the rest, and in those 
days we were all deceived alike. "When the grenadier 
company reached Ajmere, the light company at 
first refused to admit them, alleging that they were 
not trustworthy } but their objections were speedily 
overruled, and for a day or bo the two companies 
garrisoned the fort. "While there, ono of the non- 
commissioned oflicers of the light company, a 
Slahomctan, who was generally thought a good man 
and true, made a curious remark to his officer in con- 
nexion with the disturbance at Meerut. *Ab, sir,* ho 
said ono day, * this business has broken out prema- 
turely, and you n ill get over your difficulties j but bad 
preparations gone on three years longer, ns wns in- 
tended, you would have lost India.* A fow days 
after, this man mutinied with Uio rest. This, remark^ 
if it is worth anything os evidence (and wo cannot 
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afford to tlirovr nsido tho stiglilest thing tint nn> 
help to unra\el the mjaterj m >%hicli tlic origin 
and source of the TC^ olt is invo\\ cd), lends to show 
that the idea of an organized conspiracy through- 
out the country stands on hettcr ground than is nou 
generally bclu.ved 

Host fortunately , just before the outhreaU occurred, 
the two companies of the 15th were reliocd hy a de- 
tachment from tho Hhamvarta Battalion Tins nas 
a local corps raised chiefly for civil duties m tho dis- 
trict, and quartered at Bceawr, a little place thirty - 
two miles south-west of Nussecrahad on the Deesa 
road The hlUairs are a tnho of low casto men in- 
habiting that part of the country , and being a sepa- 
rate tnbe and class altogether from tho Sepoy s of Oiide 
in the North-west Provinces, it was supposed, as it 
indeed proved to be tbe case, that they uoiild have 
little ox no sympathy with them The Hhairs re- 
mained stanch all the time, and did good service— 
that IS, good service for native soldiers , and m tal mg 
charge of the Ajmtrc fort from the Sepoys of the 
15th theysa>ed Ilajpootana It uas generally be- 
lieved that if Aymetc had fallen, the Rajpootana states 
would have gone too, for the possession of the arsenal 
and all tbe military stores and treasure in tbe fort, 
besides the prestige which would accompany tbe ac 
quisition of one of the most famous cities in India, a 
place of pilgrimage and great sanctity besides, w ould 
have given tbe insurgents* cause lu that part of the 
country such an accession of influence and actual 
strength that it would have won over to its side one 
or more of the independent chiefs — the rest uonld 
have speedily followed suit, and British interest and 
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power in Rajpootana would liave ceased from that 
time to exist ; while the destruction and capture of 
every European between Agra and tho Nerhudda 
would have followed as a necessity. As long as we 
held Ajmere, there was a tangible proof of the exis- 
tence, at any rate, of the British Govemtnent; for it 
could not, it would be argued, be in such a bad way 
as its enemies wished to make out, as long as it held 
possession of a city as important almost in that part 
of India as Delhi was in the North-west, or as Lahore 
in tho Punjaub. Towards the latter end of May the 
garrison of the fort was surprised one morning by the 
approach of a strong detachment of the Jlhairs under 
Lieutenant Cornell, who had made a forced march 
from Beeawr, so as to arrive before any notice of his 
movemonis could precede bim : t))C two companies 
of the 15th returned to Nusscernbad, to share in the 
villany and 6ubec<^ucnt fate of tbeir comrades. 
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TIIE OtTTBttEiK AM> I«CArX 




E little dccmctl, on the morning of Tlmrsdaj, 
tlie a8tK May, 1857,05 no got out of our beds, 


tliat it Mas tbe last time we should lie doMU in them 


Things went on as usual, the ordinary duties of mili- 
tary life in tinartcia were gone through vsith their 
customary regularity, and the morning passed away 
as other mornings m the hot weather generally do 
About noon 1 bad a visit from tbe Moonsbcc, or trans- 


lator and teacher of my raiment, a Mahometan, 
Meer "Wabdr Ally by name, who proved himself a 
thoroughly stanch servant of the State (for which, 
however, as m as the case m too many instances, he 
never derived any benefit) , and be told mo that 
rumour with the thousand tongues was more busy 
than ever, that he had just passed a number of Sepoys 
who were tetuining from the bazaar in a very excited 
state, saying that the shopLeepers who sell grain (the 
staple commodity of food to a Hindoo, be it recollected) 
bad told them that hone^lust had been mixed with 


the gram by the orders of Government, for the pur- 
pose of destroying their caste Thinhing that the 
Bngadier^s notice should he drawn at once to this, 
T. rc^octrul it to the Cobio/d. of my regiment.^ 
mg him to forward the report to the Brigadier, and 
get that officer to issue an order threatening with the 
«;evere«t punishment any man who could be proved to 
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have given circulation to a report of the kind. Tlie 
Colonel refused to concern himself about it, saying, 
which was very true, that the representation would 
be of no avail, that he would be called upon to prove 
the accuracy of the inrormation, &c., and that no good 
practical results would follow. Upon this, I deter- 
mined to push the matter myself, and, ordering my 
buggy, drove off at once to the Brigade llajor, and 
urged upon him the advisability of bringing the 
matter to the notice of the Brigadier at once. It 
was useless going to the Brigadier myself, for he was 
too unwell to see any one. The Brigade 3Iajor pro- 
mised compliance, and said he would speak about it 
^the next day;’ this was all I could get. The next 
day the station was a iii.nss of smoking ruins; the 
spirit of revolt, of violence and outrage, had asserted 
itself; pillago and incendiarism were at work; the 
Europeans were driven into the jungle, homeless fugi- 
tives, and all authority save that of brute force was at 
an end. 

In the afternoon, after lunch, we were startled h}’ 
the report of a cannon. It %va8 an unusual cirenm- 
stanco, and wo knew something mu'st bo wron". 
TIio Tci’Ort was followed, after a sljort interval, by n 
second: it n-os ominous. I hurried out to the gntcof 
the compound that opened on a vacant space of 
ground, immctlutcly in rear of the Sci>oys’ lines. Tlio 
first thing I saw was a crowd of coolies {day labourers) 
who had been cmployctl in repairing the linL«, running 
ns fast as they could from the direction of the lines. 
At the same time there arose the round of ma::/ 
voK*os, a murmtir, or buzz, as if a thousand men or 
more nero a)] ia chaltcniiff, tthtch wa» the 
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case, for natives can do nothing ^sllhont tatUmg 
Far from realizing that there was anj danger to he 
apprehended, or thatwliatocr occurred, our regiment, 
as a bodj, would hcha\e had!}, I returned to the 
house, and told my wife there was nothing to he 
alarmed about , hut the excitement among the 
servants in the hoa«c and compound, and the noise 
outside increasing, I again went to the gate I was 
there met hy a man named Gopaiil Sing (a clcicr, 
designing traitor, who I thought wouldattach himself 
to me under anj circumstance, for he had reason to 
he grateful for many act** of kindness I had done 
him, and was much better informed on general topics 
than most men of hts class, fond of attaching himself 
to luropcad officers, conversing with them, picking 
up English words, and adopting as far as he could, 
without giving offence to his ow n comrades, European 
habits of thoaght and action) — this man came running 
up from the Imes, apparentl} for the purpose of 
reassuring us, and persuading os nothing was the 
matter The account he gave was, that a few Sepoys 
of the 30th had made a rush at the guns, taken them 
more in sport than in earnest, but they had been met 
hj a party from our light company, who had driven, 
them away , — between them, somehow, the guns had 
been Bred off, but all was over, and there was no 
danger of any disturbance I bad scarcely time to 
reason upon tl c impiobability of such a story, when 
I saw Captain Timbrell, the officer who commanded 
the artillery, galloping funonsly up towards my house, 
which lay between the artillery and the cavalry lines 
I called out, * tVhat s the matter V He answered 
‘ Those rascals the 30th have taken my guns , I am 
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ofT to turn out tlio cavntrj*.* Tliis Btatcmcnt of course 
I never (loubtcd ; nnd n» he had particularly specified 
the 30lh, rny confidence in our own men was only the 
more confirmed. I at once saw there would ho a 
disturhance, hut owing to the perfect failh I had in our 
own regiment, I trusted that matters would turn out 
favourahly. It was hesl to talcc precautions; so while 
my charger was being saddled, I ordered the buggy 
to Iw got ready os well, and returning to the house, 
desired my wife to go across the road to Mrs. II ' *s 
bungalow. This lady’s husband belonged to the ist 
llomhay Lancers, and as it was generally understood 
that the cavalry lines were the safest part of canton- 
ments, wo had arranged before, that if any disturbance 
occurred, my wife was to repair to Mrs. JI * -’s house, 
and follow her fortunes. ‘Wllhout taking anything, 
or making any preparations, she put her hat on, and 
followed by her ayah, ran across the compound 

towards ISIr. II 's house; the buggy nnd horse 

were taken there by the syce, as soon as ready. I had 
little time for thought, the hubbub outside was in- 
creasing momentarily, the servants were rushing 
frantically to the compound wall, upon which they 
climbed so as to loolc over. The whole station was 
alive, and the very mr seemed full of excitement, 
horses neighing, men shouting, children crying, 
nnd that everlasting buzz from the lines, growing 
louder every instant. Tlie effect was perfectly in. 
descrihahle. It was totally unlike anything I ever 
experienced before. One's excitement is wound up 
pretty high on the occasion of a general action, but 
this was something totally different. In the one ease, 
the genius of order is apparent everywhere, (at least, 
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it IS generally so , I have seen it otlicrw ise) , tbero 
may l>e a stunning, deafoning noise of cannon and 
mu«bctry, the clear sliarp tone of the words of 
command rising distinct amid the confusion of sounds, 
the ‘'tcadj tnnip of armed men, the cliitcnng of 
horses' hoofs, the rumbling of liglit gun® as the horses 
dash at full gallop across the Geld, the distant thunder 
of cavalrj advancing to the front, or charging the 
foe — there may be all this, and a thousand difftrcnt 
sights and sounds besides, all commingling by no 
means unharmoniously, bat hero there was notbing 
BO satisfactory, all seemed confusion, hurry, anxiety, 
and wild excitement The crisis had arrived, the 
worst passions that pollute the human heart were 
hcokea loos^, and the consequences could not be 
foreseen The conflict must bear the character more 
of civd strife than open war against an honourable 
foe And with what instruments was it to be earned 
on? In the battle Geld, men stand alone to face 
the danger, but here were our wives aud families in- 
volved in the "ame risk with ourselves, requiring our 
protection and our care, and necessarily withdrawing 
our thoughts from the actual work hefore us, while 
Ibeir helpless stale filled us with the deepest anxiety 
Still I thought, the 30th only have mutinied , the bulk 
of our men are stanch , the cavalry are sure to be 
firm, and to fight well under their gallant officers , we 
shall have but to mike a charge, the guns will be 
retaken, and the mutiny put down 

ily wife had left, the house was empty, the 
servants had rushed to the compound gate aud wall 
to look over, the dirzee (tailor), who was working in 
an inner room, composedly folded up the fiihrie he 
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wis ongn^eil witli, nnd nskcd for orders ; I told him 
to iniiko up his humllc, and to go for the present. 
I was alone, the last to leave the house, .and after 
putting on my uniform and sword, reached the 
compound gate ns my horse wais being led out of the 
stables. Tlic servants, who were looking over the 
top of the wall, and among them was the apathetic 
tailor, one and all attempted to dissuado me from 
going on to the parade-ground, saying I should bo 
killed, as one officer had already been sliot by bis own 
men. I said, * Never mind, it is in the hands of God,’ 
and rode away. As I had to pass through tho lines 
on ray way to the parade-ground, the first Sepoys I 
saw were the rearguard, standing accoutred, and 
looking as if they did not know what to be at. I 
called out, ^ The 30th have mntinied, we will show 
them what the rjth can do.’ A large mirabcf of 
Sepoys were leaving tlieir huts, and hurrying to the 
parade-ground; I called out to the same, and waved 
my band. They must have tliought me mad, their 
heads being full of murder and mutiny. I emerged 
on. to the pavade-groond close by the quarter guard, 
where there was a tree. Here I found the Colonel, 
and one or two officers on horseback, lookin'* firm, 
but anxious. As yet, from the time the alarm had 
been given, my anxiety had been growing less, in 
consequence of the misapprehension I was under, 
that a few men of the 30th only had taken the guns, 
in which case our course would have been easy 
enough. The Sepoys were crowding to the hells of 
arms (small buildings of masonry, one to each company. 
Used for keeping the arms and'accoutrements in,) a 
few in uniform, many without, most half in and half 
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ot;t, that IS, 'With their red coats, but no trousers— the 
dress uhicb, 1 believe, is the best adapted for the nati\ c 
infantrj soldier, as it is the one lie likes best 

W e M ere assembled in tolerable order, as for an 
usual parade The Colonel toob. up his customar} 
position, I ordered the column to form line at right 
angles to the lines, on the light companj, uhich uas 
done All this lime the mutineers who had possession 
of the guns kept firing at intervals, what at, I do not 
know The whole thing seemed simple enough now , 
we had but to adiaace a short distance, charge, and 
the guns would be ours In the fullest belief that 
this was the course we should pursue, I went and 
addressed the grenadier compau), and called upon 
them to do their duty as bravo and loyal soldiers 
^leantimc the caialr^ I knew bad been called out, 
and were to march down b) the rear of the lines, 
between them and the officers' bungalows, where 
there was for the most part a clear space of ground , 
and as plenty of time would ba^e elapsed for them to 
get to the position occupied bj the mutineers — namely, 
the artillery lines, I momentarily expected to see 
their French grey jackets and shining lances 
emerging from among the buildings on to the open 
parade ground after charging through the ranks of 
the mutineers, I looked, but looked in ■vain, no 
cavalry came 

Soon after -we had formed into line, the light 
company was brought out to the front and ordered 
tn skxcTjjj-ebL Tbi •^xsjpx.'j , 'iWivysA to 

command, opened out into extended order from the 
left The immediate adiancc I had anticipated, how- 
ever, did not occur, we waited — could not make 
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out the cause; perhaps it was to'givo the cavalry timi 
to act first. By and bye Uie Colonel called out to'tlii 
officer in command of the light eompanV. ‘"^'hj 
don’t you advance?’* ‘Because the men wont go, siif 
was the reply,* thoagh I did not hear it at the'time 
Afttr^some delay the bugle sounded fpt- the light 
company to close on its left; it did so,' and the 
grenadier company was ordered to the front and'to 
extend. There was some hesitation here, but 
believe they did extend ; advance, however, tliey 
would not. I was still in.ignorance of the cause j .but 
I must plead guilty to such infatuation and over-con* 
fidence in the men, that since I had been on parade, 
the idea of their mutinying had never once crossed my 
mind. 

The flank companies were then ordered to proceed 
to the lines and advance in column of sections between 
the row of bells of arms and the huts, so os to get 
close up to the guns under cover of the buildings— 
an excellent move, I thought, as now they will be able 
to act to advantage and co-operate with the cavalry. 
They went towards the spot indicated, but their move- 
ments were calculated to puzzle a spectator ; for they 
stopped eliort just at the i>osition from whence they 
could act effectively. I afterwards learned that when 
the two companies got to the place, they refused to 
advance, and some men of the grenadier company 
were overheard by Gmnbheer Sing (the native officer, 
to whom I have alluded above) concerting a plan for 
shooting Inhi, if ho u^ed their advance further. 

Meantime the Colonel had been to each company 
in succession and endeavoured to induce it to advance, 
hut without success. TJieyall refused to move io the 
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lUack on tlie gunsj and at last my cyos became 
ipehed to tbo actual state of Uic case j thb regiment 
in mutiny. 

By degrees reports came to be circulated, I do not 
know bow, Uhat the cat airy bad refused to act too; 
it was said.*lbey bad ebarged tbc guns, but had been 
drhenback. , This seemed incredible; at length the 
two companies were recalled from their position under 
coVer of the lines, and we then learned that tbc 
cavalry bad indeed faded to effect anj thing. The 
twd*Companies, I must nof^forget to state, did* not 
return before ono man at least had rnsbed across tbo 
iaicr>eaiDg space, id tbo face of his comrades and 
his ofOcers, and joined the mutineers at tbc guns. 

The cavalry bad been formed \n rear of tbe 
artillery lines, and ordered to charge by squadrons. 
They ebarged, but tbe men, as soon as they got withm 
a fev. ^ ards of tbe guns, went threes about, and allow ed 
their otEcers to goon — if they pleased. Several did. 
Major Spottiswood fell mortally wounded, was earned 
back to his house, where he expired shortly after i 
Cornet Newbury was cut to pieces among the guns ; 
Xiieutenant Bock was badly wounded, and so was 
Captain Hardy 

Finding that nothing could bo effected, the Colonel 
ordered our legiment back to its fotmer position, that 
IS m open column of companies opposite the lines. 
This formation was earned oat, but the men were 
becoming more and more unmanageable every moment. 
They sat down in the ranks, asked for leave to go and 
get water to dnnk , it was vetj hot, as it alwaj s is in 
the latter end of Slay ; a horning wind was blowing, 
and the sun’s rays had been streaming upon our heads 
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nil the afternoon TVith some difficulty vve prevented 
the Sepoys fiom taking' their arms with them to the 
reservoir, which as I have elsewhere said was in fiont 
of the parade ground, for tlieir object was to get away 
from the coips, and under pretence of going to the 
tank, to sidle up and joiu the mutineers It was 
impossible to do anything, the men at last would obey 
no orders, and became luauhordmate I think it would 
have been better for the officers to have left them , but 
had wc done so, \ie should not have experienced the 
depth to which their treachery, ingratitude, and villany 
could go, and consequently should not have properly 
appreciated the character of the Sepoy, which we (at 
least 1 can answer for myself) do now most fully, 

I was spared a good deal of the anxiety I shonld 
otherwise have felt about my wife, by being informed 
that the ladies had all left tlie station for Ajmere on 
hour at least before, and as soon as I perceived that 
matters had airived at that pitch that they could 
scarcely grow worse, I sent awaj my s} Ce with orders 
to go lip to the bouse, to get together as many things 
os he could, fasten them up m a bundle, and start them 
off to Ajnicre after the fugitnes 

The sun was beginning to get low in the heavens, 
when several fakeers appeartd on the parade ground 
■Where they came from I know not, but was told 
subsequently that about half an hour before the signal 
gun was fired, « band of about fifty of these fiikccrs 
was seen to enter tbc station, and make Jte way 
down the centre road towards the lines of the Sepoj « 
These men, wlictlicr they had been avaiting lu the 
lines or station, or whether thej had that morning 
arrived, were not there without an oljcct Tliej went 
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Oown the ran\.s a lotah (brass ^t^scl) of water, 
at least I suppO'C it was watcr,ondaquantilj ofvhat 
1 presume was Wiang (an intoxicating drug niucU 
used by tbenatuesof India, which vihcn taken m 
large quantities has a maddening rather than an in- 
toxicating clfect, it IS \CT} common for them to take 
large do«cs of it lieforc fighting, as it giics tliem what 
\\ e should call Dutch courage, makes them regardless of 
consequences, and capable of undergoing an} amount of 
fatigue or exertion under itamtcnscl} stimulating and 
exciting clTccta), and gaie each man a good quanlit}, 
with a little w atcr to assist in its mastication Tho 
effect was soon apparent tlicir cj cs became fierce and 
bloodshot, and assumed the expression so familiar to 
those who ba\c heea tong m India, and witnessed the 
change produced by this stimulant Ko one who has 
seen natucs under the influence of bhang, will be ata 
loss to account for the othcrw ISO incredible stories of 
the frightful atrocities committed bj the Sepoj s dunng 
the late lamentable events It has the pow er of trans- 
forming men into d mons giving them all theent-rgy 
of madmen with ll the recklessness of the drunkard 
They began to talk or mutter incessantly, and evince 
the utmost disrespect for their ofTicctsby every means 
short of open and defiant insubordination The Bn 
gadier sent orders for tbo olficcrs to leave, I believe in 
reply to a message from the Colonel informing him 
how matters stood, and sol citing instructions, and 
indeed, it was time Tho men I thought I could 
‘o'trh, avete 'SrtsnhJuwr^nig ^2ae}e^ra?la^ ol Yn© 
grenadier companj,and Bucktawur Smg, the pay- 
bavlldar of No i company I beckoned to the former, 
jind asked him how many men, if any, he thought 
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would be faithful to me and leave the rest. He Tvas as 
unable to reply as 1 was myself. He said lie was taken 
completely by surprise; had no idea that the men 
would act as they had ; and mentioned one or two that 
he thought most likely to prove faithful hut plainly 
intimated that after the specimen of treachery we had 
had, he could trust no one. I then called to Bucktawur 
Sing, and put the same question to him; he said, 'he 
did not know, hut would go and ask/ His answer 
was enough for me; I looked at Gumbheer Sing and 
smiled, it was evident he Iiad no intention of proving 
stanch. About this time a musket-shot or two were 
fired at us by some man from among the mutineers at 
the guns, who came to the front and took deliberate 
aim 5 the hall passed harmlessly over our heads. The 
Ciolosel at last intimated his desire to leave, hut %7ished 
if possible to save the colours of the regiment. Sup- 
posing the grenadier company to be more trustworthy 
than the rest, he desired the officer commanding it to 
ask for volunteers to take the colours, and leave with 
their officers. He went xip to the front of the company 
and called out for volunteers, when the whole company 
to our surprise stepped forward. 'With anairof pride 
in his choice Pandies he marched them up in f^rand 
style to the neighbourhood of the quarter guard, and 
told the Colonel the whole grenadier company had 
. volunteered ; the whole regiment then moved forward, 
tfand each company called out, oa well ns wc could under- 
stand in the confusion, that they would all volunteer to 
protect the colours. Tlicy were accordingly brought 
out, and given in charge to two non-commishioned 
officers, who took ilicm and repaired with them to tlie 
rear of the grenadier company. Tlic regiment had 
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now become prettj well cluWxjil as it i<? called , the 
men wete still in companies, and the companies were 
in column, but m con«equencc of the {^cnadiers ha\ iiig 
been brought up to the quarter guard, tint companj* 
was in the centre, and Xo i in front Tlie ofliccrs 
and two eeijeants were all mounted, the Colonel ha\ mg 
tal en the precaution to desire them all to mount some 
time before,so as to be m rcadmc«s if the men proceeded 
to extremities 'The whole corps ha\ mg \oluntcered 
to go away with the colour3,aliltle time was spent in 
getting the men into something like order, and re- 
storing silence The sun had jiist set below tbeliorizon 
when, with onr faces towards the direction of the 
Ajmere road, the Colonel gaic the word — Quick march 
The centre companies, apparent!) from force of hahit, 
made an onward moicmcnt, but the front company 
remained as if rooted to the ground ‘ UTiat is this V 
said the Colonel, ^you said you were willing to go, 
and now you w ill not mo\ c * The men only answ ered 
hy muttering Bomethmg about the caNaltj cutting 
them up, a thing they had alluded to before in the 
same tone and spirit, and which goes to prove that 
tbej had no idea of being joined by the cavalrj There 
■was a moment of hesitation I was on horseback in 
front of the column a little in advance , the Adjutant, 

liieutenant P , •was close by me , the Colonel was 

just behind, immediately in front of the men , the 
other officers w ere in different places all close to the 
men, and all more or less in their usual places near^ 
their companies 1 was watching the column when I 
saw a movement in the centre, a Sepoy snatched one 
of the colours out of the grasp of the man who held it, 
, and ran off towards the mutineers , the mstant alien 
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tt native offieer, nametJ TokcyHam, wljohcW tlie other, 
followed, and several otliors followed him in single file, 
all running. I stood np in my stirrups and pointed at 
them, exclaiming in Hindostanee, ‘Look at the trea- 
cherous villains hut the words were scarcely out of 
my lips when another movement took place — every 
muslvct was raised and levelled atua, and craet, crack, 
went the reports ; ping, ping, sang the halls as they 
flew round our ears, heads, and bodies ; in short, we 
were under as heavy and as good a file firing as ever 
it had been my lot to witness either mth blank or 
hall cartridge, on the parade-ground 'or on the field 

of battle. I turned to P •, and said ‘ Come along, 

■we had better go now;.’ and we both set spurs to our 
horses, and galloped off as hard os we could. After 
riding a short distance while ballets were whistling by 
our ears, and knocking up the dust all round us in 
front and behind, so that it seemed a perfect miracle 
we were not riddled with as many holes in our bodies 
as a sieve, we reached the road that flanked the right 

of the cavalry lines. P called out, ‘Left shoulder 

forward;’ we turned our horses round, and being under 
cover, began to rein in our steeds. "We reached the 
top of the road at the rear of the lines, where the 
cavalry were drawn np awaiting the issue of events ; 

hut P ’b horse conid go no further, he had been 

struck in the abdomen, hut had carried his master 
bravely out of danger, and there fell.* 

* lieutenant P— — was refaaed compensation for his charger 
hy the military Anditor-genera], on the grounds that the regi- 
ment having inutir>icd he had no longer occasion to keep a 
charger as Adjutant, and therefore U was not necessary to re- 
place it. Sharp practice I 
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The Colonel, who camo up almost jmmetliatel^ 
BlVcTjhad had 5 8l\l\ tootc uarrow e^rapc, for his horse 
had hccn shot m three places Instead of gnlloping 
off when he first ftlt the spiire, the animal, Ixiing 
rcstiic turned round facing the column of mutmeen 
(who would haso hccn more delighted to imuguritc 
their eulrj into the serMcc of the King of Delhi hy 
murdering the Colonel, than hj the nsssx«simtion of 
anj other officer in the regiment), and reared This 
saved his life prohahlj, for the animal received a hall 
in the nech that would otherwise have prostrated the 
Colonel himself , another hit him on his hnee, and 
another on his nose, or else the same hall that pene- 
trated his nose came out of the w ound wo found m 
tho neck The horse, however, strange to 6a},not 
onlyhroughthis ndcrout of danger, hut recovered from 
hi9 wounds, and is now as well as he ever was The 
other officers and sergeants came m hy ones and tw os , 
all had had similar miraculous c«capc9 One had 
taken tho direction of the lines, and was fired at hy 
all the sentries at the end of cnch row of huts, till, 
just ns he reached the last, he hethought himself of 
ordering the men to desist from shooting at him, he 
called out and made a sign not to fire, nnd they 
obeyed Another rode between tho bells of arms and 
the lines, and was fired at by three Sepojs from each 
building "W hat tho men could have been doing there 
it IS impossible to say but there they were, with 
musbets loaded, and when this officer rode by for his 
life, took aim dphbcratcly, and all missed Another 
officer, as gallant and brave n man as ever breathed, 
who afterwards met his death in a melancholy way, 
having been murdered in tho streets of Lucknow 
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Lieutenant Thackwell, was in charge of a guard of 
about thirty men over the magazine. When the 
behaviour of the regiment upon parade rendered it 
apparent that vre should be obliged to leave, an officer, 

Ensign , rode off to toll Thackwell to leave also, 

lest he should remain at his post, which ho would be 

unwilling to desert without orders. C~ rode up, 

and not knowing exactly what to tell Thackwell, 
called out to him the Colonel wanted him, and he was 
to come away. Just then the firing began upon 
parade. Thackwell had no idea what it was all about; 
but the men of his guard Ixad, for no sooner did they 
hear it, than they all levelled their muskets at this 
solitary British officer and fired; they missed. Thack- 
well by that time was mounted, but before riding off, 
levelled an old-fashioned sue •barrelled revolver he had 
with him, (that was never known, 1 believe, to go off 
in its life). The coward at whom he levelled this 
innocent weapon of war actually threw down the 
musket with which he bad the instant before, in 
common with thirty of his comrades, endeavoured to 
murder their victim, raised his Isaiids in an attitude 
of prayer, and begged to be spared ! Such was tlio 
stutr our brave Sepoy army was composed of, and such 
is the stuff our present native army is even now made 
of too. Thackwell, supposing the Colonel w.as on 
parade, and not realizing for the moment the awful 
lesson of treachery he had just seen, rode down to tho 
parade ground. Here bo fonnd a strange scone; tho 
Huropeun officers liad left; the men were still firing 
in tho direction he supposed they must liave gone, 
but what ncre they firing nt? They caught sight of 
him, and in an instant a hundred muskets n ero levelled 
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atlhelrprey; he rode straight out to the front for 
a hundred j ards or so, then nUcclcd to the right, and 
rode off in the direction of the cavalr} parade ground 
as fast as he conld get his pony to carr) him, fired at 
the nholc time hy each company in succcs*»ion as he 
passed it in his flight, and reached ns m rafety after 
ail, his scahlnrd having been struck and earned away 
hy a hall. Truly we had reason to feel grateful to 
Trondcnce, for never I hclicNC m this world had men 
a more extraordinary escape. 

There was rather lc«s confusion certainly at what 
liad now hecome the place of rendezNous, the rear of 
the Lancers’ lines, for the cavalrj were drawn up m 
columns, mounted, but doing nothing, the ofliccrs in 
knots and groups on borschack, and tlio Brigadier, 
with his arm m a sliog, mounted on a camel Tho 
first who greeted me was the hnshand of the lad} to 
whoso house my wife had gone for refuge, who told 
me she was all safe j it seemed the ladies had not gone 
to Ajmere as I was informed, hut were still in tho 
station. There was considerable indecision , no orders 
were given, and indeed no one knew what was best to 
he done It was necessary to desert the station, tho 
mutineers had it all their own way, and signalized 
their success by first setting fire to the church The 
dry thatch was enveloped m flames almost immediately 
as the smoke rolled off in clouds , and the j elling and 
shouting of the insurgents was like that described by 
Scott, as if 

‘ All the fiend* from heaven that fell, 

ITatT raised the banner cry of hell ’ 

They proceeded from one act of violence to another 
the spirit of outrage increasing every moment wnlU 
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the free indulgence now aObrded it ; and bungalow 
after bungalow hurst into flames, while the yells and 
shouts of the mutineers grew louder and louder as 
their ranks were swelled by Sepoys and camp-fol- 
lowers and blackguards of every description, who 
literally revelled in wanton mischief, plunder, and 
incendiarism. It really looked as if the place liad 
suddenly become peopled with demons, who had 
all broken loose to wreak their spite and vengeance 
upon everything that bore the impress of law, govern- 
ment, and order. 

It was a disputed question whether we should 
proceed to iljraere or to Bceawr. The former was 
sixteen miles distant, the latter thirty-two. At 
Ajmero there was a fort, but, as I liave said, it was 
scarcely defensible ; besides, what nienns liad we of 
xnaintainiog a siege if tbe mutineers marched against 
it, as there was every probability they would ? for the 
plunder of so rich a city as AJmere, and the posses- 
sion of Fo valuable an arsenal as that in the fort, with 
an almost inexhaustible supply of arms, ammunition, 
military stores, and all the m.’iterials of uar, were 
likely to tempt them in that direction. There were, 
it is true, many places on the Ajmcrc road which 
would ha\’e afibuled an admimble position in .a mili- 
tary point of view, and which might have been held 
by a small body of men against numbers, ns long ns 
they were not Ukon in the rcarj hut wlmt security 
had we that ne should not be attacked from the 
rear? who wa« to vo^rch for the iidoHty of Iho 
Mlmir battalion, part of which w.as <piartercd at 
Ajmero? and wli.at security had we that tlie mbblo 
of that thickly populated city would not rise and 
aid the insurgent cause? Ucsldcs, wo had all the 
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ladies and tlicir families n ilh us to be protected some- 
how ; wc were iicll into the hot weather, and 
thougb wc might pass the "night on the heights 
between Nussecrabad and Ajmcrc, how should we 
manage the following diy for protection from the sun, 
for supplies, or water? On the other hand, Heeaivr 
was douhle the distance , w c w ere at the opposite end of 
the station, and shonld haac to mabc a long detour to 
get into the road, and when wo reached the place 
what ads antage were wclikclj to gain? There was 
no fort, and the station was garrisoned only hy 
another part of the illiair battalion, a detachment of 
which was at Ajmete Still wc knew a European 
force was on the road between Deesa and Kussecrabad, 
and would necc'«arily passthrough Beeawr,from which 
place thej were supposed to be only a few days^ journey 
distant Leaving our destination to be settled by the 
senior officer®, I set off in search of the ladies, feeling 
sure that they must he in a great state of alarm 
Follomng the direction indicated by a hj slander, I 
rode off towards the open country, which commenced 
a few hundred 3 ards from the position we were occii- 
pjing, as the cavalry lines stand at the estreroe riMit 
of the whole station When 1 emerged upon the 
plain, a strange sight met my eyes , it was covered, 
thoughnotthickly,\vitli almost all the non combatant 
population belonging to us, vehicles of every descrip- 
tion, men, women, and children, the latter innamc- 
tablo, on foot, each carrj ing away a bundle or some 
article of household goods rescued from destruction 
It was a hurried ersodus indeed, and the whole crowd, 
for crowd it was, though scattered over a large space 
^ of ground, was making lu o vague manner for the 
belt of jungle that tan along the foot of the hills 
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IMy eye singled out of this motley group Mrs.' H— — 
bullock-cart and my own buggy, the latter empty, 
and on galloping up I found the two ladies with the 

children were in the former. I told 3Irs. H of 

her husband’s safety, for she heard he had been wounded, 
and was in great distress and anxiety, and making my 
wife get into the buggy with her ayah to lighten the 
bulloek-cart, we proceeded on our way. Several offi- 
cers had already joined their families, and driven off 
as I heard, in the direction of Ajraerej bo thinking it 
was as well to follow that route, we struck into the 
road, and wended our way slowly towards the foot of 
the hills. 

It may he as well to say a few words here about 
the adventures of the ladies previous to our joining 
them. Short as tho distance was between our house 
and Mr. H — ~*e, the noise and uproar had increased 
Bufficiently to excite considerable alarpa in my wife’s 
breast before she had crossed the intervening space. On 

entering, she found Captain II putting on his 

sword, prcp.iring to go to parade, and Mrs. H , 

pale and anxious, hut composed, giving her little fair- 
baired boy his dinner, observing calmly that it was 
well to let him have a good meal; they did not 
know how long it might bo before he got another. 
Her husband said a few words of encouragement to 
the ladies, andleft them for sterner duties. Shortly 
after he returned, and desired them to leave tho 
house (which, though in the cavalry liscs, ^Ya8 nest 
to those of the i 5 th Native Infantrj', and thcrefare 
more exposed than others ritoated further to the right), 
nnd repair to that of Mr. D another oflicor of 
the same regimentj who lived in a large bungalow 
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situated at tlic extreme tiglil of the lines. And so 

^Irs II , uith her two children, one about three, 

the other scarcely one year old, and my wife, accotn- 
pimed b} their two ajahs, got into a two-n heeled' 
bulloclvcart, a slngram, as the com cj ance is called in 

Bomhay, and rattled off to Mr. D 's. There they 

found nearly all the ladies of the station as‘?embled 
except iirs. P herBclf, who had been spending 
the day with a friend at a distant part of the canton- 
ment, and nho had not jet returned. Tlicre nas no 
small noi'Je and confusion occasioned by tho assem- 
blage of so many of the fair sex, children, and female 
servants, under circumstances hut too well calculated 
to excite the fears of the bravest and stoutest of hearts 
among them. After an intcnal passed in dicadful 
anxiety, tbe booming of the not icry distant guns 
sounding ominously m their ears, without any certain 
information of what wa^ going on further than that 
strife and bloodshed were almost at their very door, 
and that theic husbands .and brothers were more or 
less exposed to it, orders came, from what quarter is 
uncertain, for the whole party to proceed to the 
quarter or standard guard, where they were assured 
of the protection of the cavalry. A humed move 
was accordingly made , they got into the vehicles — 
carts, carnages, buggies — and drove under the burning 
sun, which, however, was little felt in the excitement 
and alarm, to the standard guard. Mrs. D and 

Mrs B joined them there with their children and 

aj ahs There was cause enough for sorrow and 
anxietj, hut the elements of the comic were far from 
wanting to the scene All the ladies set to talking, 
each dcbcnhing the patiiculaT way the alarm was com- 
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P'xnde ground '\t so short a distance ofl ? Were those 
the) loved host bn enrth, whose proUcting arms they 
might soon so sorely nctd, hut wlio^ a'^istanco they 
might call for perhaps in \ain, stretched lifeless or 
wounded on the ground, or had thc) nlrtad) been 
hacked to pieces and mutilated b) demon*!" in the 
shape of Sepoys, as had been done but a few weeks 
before at other places? Were^the few words of en- 
dearment, and the hastv adieu uttered atlheirhurned 
parting hut a few short hours before,* in‘dei/d th«5*-last 
words they were to cxcliange on earth ? And their 
own fate, and that-of the helpless little ones, deprived 
as \hey might be of all human protection, w hat w as “ 
if to be’ Tliree'’hours is*a short time when spent 
happily, but under some circumstances may seem in^ 
terminable The action and behaviour of the other 
iitmates of the hut* served m n measure to distraefr 
tbelr‘'attt.ntion There were three women nnd several 
^ children, the family of thc native olBcer who had 
brought them there 'At first they ^\ent on apparently 
uudisturbed by the unusual circuipst ince of having’* 
lad) visitors to watch them, squatted on the ground 
they smoked and talked alternately, their conversa- 
tion chiePy consisting of evil prognostications Every 
now and then one of the children who were playing 
about the hut, of any age from one to C\ would go 
to its mother, and, kneeling dow n while she continued 
complacently imoVing, imVnbc a little of its natural 
food, and thhn'Vun away and play again The native 
-ladies ViCtp. how€vey.hc^t\it.alile..aiy.l kiQd.iJV-tbcjr.SE5v 
to tlio fugitives, and made them as comfortable as 
circumstances would allow, and, hy way of showinf^ 
attention, perpetually piassed them to drink water 
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The long weary three honrs at length passed; the re- 
ports, conveyed through the door to the frightened 
inmates of the hut, hecame worse and.wferse; at last 
the women appeared to give up all a^ fbsl,' and began 
stripping off thetr ornaments, nose-rings and earrings, 
bracelets, &c.; and preparing to. hpry thcm.« By, and 
hy. thcy-told the ladies that the bazaars were being 
plundered, and the officers' bungalows hurningj 'and 
allwas^losl; but they had scarcely time to speculate 
on the probabilities of the intelligence being true or 
false, before avollcy of roushetry almost close to where 
they were hiding ran" out sharp and clear ; the womcp 
threw open the door of the huj,nDd urged their guests 
tq fly for their lives, *for that all was over now.' In 
Q state of mind that batJIcs all description they hurried 
out of the place, the bullets fulling tliick about them, 
and scrambled into the bullock-cnrt. Tl>o noise and 
confusifln incrcaseil every instant ; there was no time 
for thought or for inquirj' ; the only course was to 
Lurry from the actual scene of danger; this they did, 
and reached the-oj-ven ground to the right of the 
station m the direction of the Ajmero road in safety. 
By the lime they got there the firing had pretty well 
ceased, so they Imlted; about twenty minutes after, 
as well as they could guess the time iwsecd under 
such eircnrastances, during whifh their party was 
augmcntcil by the arriv-at of scrcral other ladii’s in n 
similar j>o-dtion to thcm*clvt'^, they were joinwl by 
some of the gentlemen, nlio rode up and relieved 
their wont fears by relating nhnt had occurred. 
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THE *ncnT XTTEtt TttE- MCTl’TY— THE TICT0K5— THE TCOrl 
* TITES—BETISEAT TO BEEATTB. . * 

T he Tnulmeeta tad a g\ono\is time of it o\l Itnt 
mgtt. Thcj litcraHy rciellcd in plunder, and 
ga^e free Ncnt to tlicir wildest and worst i>ass>ons 
The cantonment was of course sacked Two 
oQlcers remained behind, one till 8 r i( , the other, 
much against his will, all that night and the follow- 
ing daj Tlic first was Captain Fenwick of the 30th, 
who remained in the quarter guard w itU his men from, 
a sense of duty The Scpojs of that regiment had 
offered no violence to their officers, as those *of the 
15th had done They simply told them they had 
hetter go, and they went They had been on parade 
with their men all the time that -wo had, hut the 
distance was too great to allow us to see them, or for 
them to distinguish our movements The 30th 
appear to have been more orderly altogether than the 
15th, and a greater number of men from it remained 
eventually true to their officers, but fliey would not 
act against the mntiocciu, and met all the orders and 
persuasions of their officers watU a sullen and 
obstinate refusal Captain Fenwick, as I have said, 
remained in the quarter guard The place was full 
of men, all much excited They were orderly, how- 
ever, and respectful, and though constantly urging* 
him i6 go-away'’anu''Vdavo“».&Vni;jn-oeeea3a’t6 no open 
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act of violence. The 15th perpetually sent emissaries 
to call upon the otlier regiment to join them j and 
finding they hesitated, about 8 o'*clock in the evening 
they sent a threatening message to the effect that if 
they delayed any longer the guns should he brought 
down, and they would open fire with grape upon the 
recusants. The Sepoys in the quarter-guard now 
became more urgent that Captain Fenwiclc should 
leave them, and finding that if he did not do so 
willingly, they would proceed to use force, he con- 
sented. They sent an escort of four Sepoys and a non* 
commissioned officer, who saw him safe to the end of 
the cantonment, where they left him, an officer who 
had been brought up in the corps, and was universally 
respected— houseless and alone to wonder forth into 
the jungle on foot as night was closing in. He had 
parted mth his wife when the ahirm.nas first given, 
he had no horse, it was an extremely hot night j 
behind him the station was in flames, and before him 
lay a Large expanse of open country, a cheerless 
waste into which he might wander with the chance 
of stumhling on the rest of the party — a small chance 
enough, when it is recollected he could have had no 
idea which way we had gone. 

Immediately after it was known that wc had all 
abandoned the* place, the work of destruction com- 
menced in real earnest. There was an immense deal of 
confusion and disorder,asmay readily he supposed j hav- 
ing got ntl of their legitimate commanders, the men 
had no mind to subject themselves to any DO^yavthorhy 
till they had had a fling first, and tasted the sweets of 
liberty. So theyset to work burning and phmdcring. 
Tl»o church was the first to go, and right merrily it 
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Vtlnzeti awiy as soon as fire was set to Uic «lry UiatcU. 
The neighbouring bungalows went next, and mine 
being m close proximitj to the lines, nas among the 
earliest ^estrojed. The treasure cheat was brought 
dovm, and put tinder a guard, \crj shortly after, I 
do not know cxactlj at wliat penod, it was broken 
open, and pay, aa it was called, distributed among all 
the Sepojs and registered camp-followers who cho«c 
to go and take it, and there wcto not many, we may 
be sure, who neglected so good an ofTtr. But the 
whole night was spent by the bulk of the men in 
amassing plunder, books, clothes, ladies’ dresses, 
fumitme, ornaments, carnages, baggies, horses’ 
harness, carts, bullocks, every conecU able thing was 
collected m the lines of the men in heaps. The scene 
was described by an eyewitness, the Mimshi of my 
regiment,— who was forced by fear of his lifo to 
remain the whole night, and managed subscqnently to 
escapo and join us,— as being ludicrous in the 
extreme All these useless articles of plunder they 
were bringing down to the parade, while a council of 
war was sitting, composed of the leading men among 
the mutineers, anxiously debating what course they 
should pursue As soon as the 30th joined, they 
proceeded to elect a Brigadier, Commandants of Corps, 
Adjutants and other staff, and attempts were mnde to 
establish some land of order, but without much 
success After plundenng the officers’ houses, they 
next proceeded to loot the shops, and planted a gun 
at the head of the Sudder Bazaar, threatening to 
alien fire if the inhabitants did not submit opiejj^ tii, 
having their houces sacked and property taken away. 
They made terrible havoc with domestic ties, any 
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good-IookiDg’ woman they found was forthmtb 
captured and carried o£f to the lines, to accompany 
her new lord and master on his victorious inarch 
through Hindostan. It was a reign of terror. But 
amid all this riot and disorder I never heard that any 
blood was wantonly shed; indeed in this respect 
the Nusseerabad mutiny forms an exception to the 
rest ; two officers had been killed at the guns, and two 
wounded, and several of the Sepoys had fallen either 
killed or badly wounded by some of the cavalry 
officers who got among them, but there was no 
massacre, no butchery in cold blood, like that which 
disgraced so many scenes of the rehelliou. No thanks 
to the Sepoys indeed for this, for the men of the 15th 
did their best to murder their officers wholesale, and 
would probably have shot, without the smallest 
scruple, any man, woman, or child that oQered opposi- 
tion; but no one did, they had it all their own way, 
and had no possible shadow of excuse for shedding 
Wood. 

Such a disorganized state were the mutineers in, all 
that night and the next day, that a very few resolute 
men could hare retaken the place. Several times 
during the night an excmpliGcation was afforded of 
the truth of what Shakespeare sa^’s, ' thus conscience 
does make cowards of us all/ There were in front of 
the parade ground, about 200 yards from the lines, 
some buildings connected «dth the conscrv.'incy of tho 
station, surrounded by a low wall painted white; once 
or twice some ncr>*ous individual, or wag who wanted 
to amuse himself, cried oat * Look, there are the Gora 
leg I’ (the Luropcan detachment from Leesa was no 
doubt alluded to) / when they all got up, left their 
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and ms^ied for lltcir arms in a slate of tlic 
utmost bewilderment and anxici) ; but Ibe dreade<l 
Gora log, on examination, proicd to be nothing 
more than the white i\ alln, and so their fears departed, 
and thej were bra^ o men again, 

Meantime the fugitives, for wc were little eUe, 
were \i ending their waj by the uncertain light of a 
moon, not jet in its first quarter, across country, 
forming one of the most mollcj groups or procc«sions 
I ha\e cier si on A body of Lancers went first, then 
came a line of bullocb catls,shagTams of escry possible 
Euse and form, buggies, &c , containing our \n\ cs and 
fimihcs, and lastly, another bod^ of Lancers brought 
lip the rear "We had started in the Ajmcrc direc- 
tion, but before going >cry far an officer galloped up 
from the rear, and told us that the Brigadier had 
decided on going to Bccawr , wc had therefore to make 
a detour, for Bceawt lay exactly in the opposite direc- 
tion, and as wo could not go through the cantonment, 
which by that time was m flames, wc had to pass 
along the whole front of the station Wc uero very 
apprehensive of being followed, for the mutineers 
had a battery of horsed guns, and could easily have 
o\ ertaken us and effected our destruction, hampered 
ns wc were with non combatants , we therefore 
crossed the first or lowest range of hills, of very slight 
elevation, that flanked that portion of the Aravelh 
range of mountains which, as 1 have said, confronted 
‘Nusseetabid at 'ihout the dvstance of eight miles from 
the station. It was a long time before we could get 
into the Beeaivr road, or any road at all, and we went 
Ecramhlmg and bumping among the rocks, hnnrnn'T 
our buggy (in winch my wife and the ayah were sealed) 
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were safe, and I llnnLed God tlmt it was as often 
that night as I thought of what might Iiavc 
heen. Oar worldly property was all de»tro}C(l; hut 
what mattered that, w e had con> ey anccs j a huggy for 
one, and a good horse for the other ; all our friends 
and companions were in the same predicament as 
ourselves ; many, indeed, for whom w c ftlt deeply, w ho 
had young children to inc^ca^c their anxiety, infinitely 
worse off. tVe were well, and most of us in good 
spirits, and \ery feelingly did wc appreciate the force 
of those words, ‘ sufiicicnt unto the day is the c% il 
thereof.’ 

It ^vas a \%cary night’s march though, for Beeawr 
was distant thirty-two miles; by the detour we had 
made we must ha\ c increased the distance to forty. 
It was a most sultry night, a hot wind blowing, 
and the refraction from the sides of the mountains, 
not yet cooled after the day’s sunning, increased the 
temperature, IVc had been out bincc three or four in 
the afternoon, and how thirsty wc were ’ At last, 
about eight m the evening, we icachcd a well m a 
field near a village. How wc all crowded round it I 
A hind Samantan lent roe alarge tumbler, and another 
filled it With water , brachish it was, and muddy, but 
what of that I IVe took a deep draught to quench our 
present thirst, and lay m a stock, of moisture to last 
till we got another chance of drinking — and it was 
doubtful when that would be; but wc were not 
allowed a long halt, the trumpet sounded the advance, 
and the motley cavalcade moved on. 

After a time the moon set, and the labour of finding 
iinwnirewriiV odvitwibs- 
that beset us, was increased tenfold. At length we 
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passed throngli a ^dllage, the male jnliabitants of 
which were all collected and armed; fortunately wc 
had the Lancers with us, otherwise we might have 
fared badly at their hands. After this, each village 
wo came to was in a similar state of preparation 
for hostilities either oflcDstvc or defensire; bat 
they did not offer to molest us, contenting themselves 
with silently %N’atching our column defile through 
their narrow streets, an operation that, oiring to the 
length of the cavalcade, occupied a considerable time. 

There was a great miiture of the comic with the 
tragic in all our movements; in fact, compared with 
what happened at most stations whero the mutiny 
had been successful, and the rebels had carried all 
before them, and the European population had l^ecn 
driven into the jungle* our adventures wero nothing 
but comic. They should to rather called mclodra- 
matle, for there u'as enough to maVe us anxious, and 
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ttougti nothing cerHln ^aa known, it was generally 
helicied that he had fallen There were other ladies, 
too, in onr party, whoso hnsbands had not joined 
them, and they were suffering anxittj from the same 
cause , and there were husbands who had lost their 
wi\es, owing to their having missed the road m the 
dark, or gone to Ajmere, instead of folloinng tho 
main patty ot fugitives A lady of our regiment had 
an English maid servant, I do not know her surname, 
hut she was al\i ays called Kntc, and I never made 
further inq^iiines Eate, it seems, was met wander- 
ing outside the station hy Colonel P— , command- 
ing the 1 st Bombay Lancets, who was driving in i 
bnggj , and, having a vacant scat, kindly took up the 
girl, but omug to bad roads or difficult driving, he 
upset his companion three times, when she declared 
she preferred walking to running the nsl of a fourth 

turn over Colonel P subsequently mounted his 

horse, and rode with the regiment, but during the 
night, wlule the column was making one of its nume- 
rous halts, uncertain which way to proceed, and 
trying to find the road, I heard a noise close behind 
me, and looking round saw Colonel P — .*8 horse 

trotting towards us , he appeared to have no power 
of controlling the animal, though it was moving at a 
very ordinary pace, nnd as he approached he uttered 
an excliination, and suddenly fUl heavily on the 
ground lie was raised up hy two of our faithful 
Pandies who accompanied us, and wath difficulty put 
^inside a carrngc the next time T inquired about 
Viim, I w as told his dead body was bemg broiioht 
al ng in a country cart obtained for the purpose 
bad no tune for cotoTieT*8 inquests The Colonel s 
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tins place in the way of food or refrcslimont, nflcr 
making a sliort halt, 1 determined to leave tlie column 
and make tlie best of mj way on to Beeawr, so as to 
arrive there as early as possible, and accordingly, 
being 3omed by a few officers and their wives who 
were of the same opinion as to the advisability of 
pushing on before the heat of the sueceeding day was 
upon us, we set out again, and reached Becaw r wathout 
further adventure about ten o’clock tbe following 
morning 

Among tbe ladies who accompanied us were Jfrs 

Fenwick and Mrs T , who were driving in the 

same buggy, they were both m the deepest anxiety 
about their husbands, neither of them having joined 
ns, and there was cause for apprehending the worst 
But about daylight, Mrs Fenwick was overjojed at 
seeing her husband ride up, he had left the burning 
cantonment as I have described above, and walked 
as far as Leree, where he managed to get a horse , 
her feelings may he better imagined, but our sympa- 
thies were deeplj excited for her companion, who 
wns now the only lady of our party unceitain 
of the fate of her husband We feared the worst 
for lura, and felt that it was the kindest course to let 
the stream of grief flow on in silence, unchecl cd by the 
suggestion of hopes which we could not offer with the 
conviction that they were well founded 
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BECEPTIOS AT BEEAWE — KET0BW TO NCSSEEBABAC— A SACKED 

CASTOSIIEST — DOaiaTXC 6EEVAHT8— PBOPEBIY BECOTEBED 

— DETACHEENTB AEBlYE. 

T* /±jARIED, dispirited, hungry, and thirsty, be- 

' ’ grimed with dust and dirt, we rode into the 
compound of the Commissioner of Ajmerc on the 
mornin" of the 29th* Accustomed os most of us 
were to campaigning and roughing it, the want of 
rest and food would not have excited more than-“ 
an Englishman’s right— a good gnimhl© or two, hut 
the poor ladies and children were in far worse plight 
than we, as the temporary hardships \vc had under- 
gone pressed tenfold upon them. Knowing that 

Colonel D , the Commissioner of the district, 

^vas at Becawr, and hnowing also that he must have 
been informod of what had occurred long heforo we 
arrived, wo fully expected to find every preparation 
made for giving us as kind and cordial 0 reception as 
strangers and fellow-coontrymcn — more especially 
when in distress — are always sure to meet witli from 
English officers in India. But, alas I wo were doomed 
to disappointment. tVe waited in the compound, 
in which, though it was full of native eervants and 
hangers-on, not a man came for^vBrd to hold our 
horses j no one appeared to welcome us, or to express 
a word of sympathy. Tlic most chnrifablo Ktipposl- 
({{fnifij thst sC hsJ been previoi«l|y ceft/ed that Colonel 
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7)— s\iou\4 rccciNC ttic Ijaclwlors of tUc patty, 
while other arrangements, of which we knew nothing, 
were made for the ladies and their families The Com- 
missioner of Ajmere was a venerable looking old man, 
and in very had health, and, as he died shortly after, 

I shall so far attend to the old proverb, * Dc mortuis 
ml nisi bonnm,* as to say no more than I have 
already said regarding our reception at Bceawr 
As soon as 1 found there was no prospect of 
our getting the least relief at the Commissioner’s 
hoa=e, 1 returned to the disconsolate party in the 
compound — ^having been selfish enough to procure for 
myself a glass of water, which I had to heg from 
one of the Colonel’ s sable attendants — and related my 
experience There was no help for it The first thing 
was to get uuder cover, as the sun’s rays w ere fiercely 
hot There was an empty bungalow hard by, and to 
this we hastened , here was shelter to be had, at any 
rate , we fastened up our horses m the deserted stables, 
took what measures we could to procure some grass 
for them, and then returned to console our hungry 
families with bare words of sympathy and comfort, 
"We sent the first thing to the baker’s for some bread, 
for some of us were half starved, to out dismay the 
baker returned answer that he would not let us have 
anj bread till we sent the money for it This \i as a 
sad blow to our hopes, for of course we had not a 
farlhmg among us So Cir had the respect for 
British character sunk m a few short hours, that an 
answer was teturned to an application which no 
native m India would have dreamt of giving twenty . 
four hours before ISIisfortune makes strange bed- 
fellows, they saj, but it aho teaches many lessons 
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that may he nseFiil in afler life. "We were fairly at 
our wit’s end to defuse means for providing the 
commonest necessaries of life; never before, dnriog 
my wanderings over pretty well half the continent of 
Jndia, had I known what it was to want for .1 
moment a cordial reception and kind liospitality 
wherever there was a British officer to bo found. ItTiat 
had happened? The Sepoys, whom we liked and 
trnsted, had nearly murdered us. Had human nature 
become suddenly diseased?— wore oiir countrj'men 
oflected hy the same spirit that led the natives to 
attempt out lives? This was, indeed, the hardest 

hlftw of nil. 
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Many of ns were too fatigued to take more than 
a mouthful, hut a cup of tea or a glass of hcor were 
relished as they n ere seldom relished hefore. After 
hreakfast we Hy down, as we could and where wo 
could, carrjing on all the time a fierce discussion on 
the events that had led to our present flight Wo 
all related each his indii idoal experience, compared 
notes, and speculated on the cause of the mutiny, &.o. 

— topics that have now fnrly grown threadbare under 
oft reiterated discussions How Dr Small could 
have managed to receive us all as ho did, and how 
we all managed to squeeze into his house, is a 
wonder. The Commissioner, however, whose houso 
had ample accommodation for all of us, did not escape 
the ravages of the locusts, in the shape of hungry 
visitors, for all the bachelors of the party, and the 
officers of the ist Lancers, which regiment reached 
Beeawr a few hours after us, put up withm the walls 
of hi8 spacious domicile, and a wholesale couj 
sumption of beer and cheroots and provender of 
all kinds succeeded. It was Friday morning 
when we reached Beeawr By Sunday evening, as 
the reader may suppose, we began to got very tired of 
our sojourn there A small house full of ladies and 
children in the hot weather, and in such a state of 
utter destitution as we were, or shonld have been, had 
it not been for the kind exertions of our host and 
hostess, was not the place for gentlemen to stay at 
longer than was necessary , so as soon as w e heard 
that the mutineers Lad left Niisseerabad, I deter- 
mined to accompany Capt B— , the commissariat 
officer and bazaar master, back to the tamed station 
and sec what amount of damage had been done, and 
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what chance there was of recovering any of our losf 
property. The Lancers returned to Nusseerabad 
before us, so the road might be supposed tolerably 
safe, though there were said to be a number of 
Sepoys loitering about the country. I must not 
forget to mention that a party of the 30th N. !•> 
Under a native officer, said to he about 120 strong, 
had left the rebels, and followed us to Beeawr, They 
were ordered to halt outside the station, and to give 
up their arms. An officer. Captain Fenwick, was 
sent to meet them, and receive their submission; 
and accordingly be repaired to the spot. It was a ' 
very hot day, and the walk made liim feel very 
thirsty, but there was difficulty in getting water from 
the well, as natives, either Hindoo or Mussulman, will 
not allow a European to drink out of their vessels. 
But the native officer of the party, a Hindoo, came for- 
ward, and offered his, remarking, ' Take mine, Sahib, 
and ^ink, there is no such thing as caste now.’ I 
merely mention this to show how universal was the 
feeling that the authorities were bent upon tiie destruc- 
tion of caste, and that all who sided with the British 
must do so at the sacrifice of their religious prejudices. 

The same evening that wo returned to Nusseerabad, 
this party of Sepoys was unexpectedly ordered to 
march thither also under two of their own officers 
They had received no warning to prepare, and the sud- 
den intelligence of the move exuited their suspicions, 
already actively at work. A short time was given 
them to complete a few arrangements, siich as packing 
up their bundles, &c., but when they fell in before 
starting it Was found that a large mimbor, about lialf, 
had mado use of tlio interval to desert. 
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A cunous scene met our eye as entered tlic 
ruined station on Monday morning about sunrise. 
The first thing I noticed was the white appearance of 
the roads we were nding on , it looked as if it had 
been snowing, and the snow had left innumerable 
patches all over the place Wc soon found that this 
white appearance of the ground resulted from an 
immense quantity of paper strewed about, chiefly • 
private letters, taken evidently out of writing desks 
and cabinets, where thej had been no doubt placed 
with the idea of keeping them from the eye of 
strangers Here was a revelation of secrets and family 
matters 1 observed that neatly all 1 picl cd up 
were overland letters, and began at first collecting 
them, with a view of retutniug them to the owner, who 
bad evidently made a point of pie^erving them for 
some object, bub I soon found that the attempt would 
end in my overburdemng myself, for I could have 
collected a donkey-load in half an hour, and by even- 
ing should have required a camel to carry the product 
of my day^s gleaning 

The houses were mostly blackened rums , the com- 
pounds, like the roads, strewed w ith papers, notes, 
letters, private and official, fragments of books , the 
ditches round most of the compounds, too, were quite 
full of papers, and what chiefly attracted my attention 
ivas the immense quantity of music lying about. 
Trashy stufT, I daresay, as old music generally is, but, 
had I chosen to collect it, I could have laid in a stock 
that w ould have put most regimental bandmasters m 
ecstasies In one compound I observed a sinohlar 
- result from the wholcsalo plunder that had been goui" 
on The bouse was apparently one of the last th-^ 
G 
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liaJ been gutted, for tlierc«wcre more remnants of 
property licrc tlian in any other estate : when I say 
more remnants, I must not be understood to imply 
that there were any remnants at all at other places 
except paper ; the sacking of the station had been 
most complete, indeed it had ondergone three sacking®, 
first by the Sepoys, then by the villagers, and lastly by 
the baaaar people, — or very likely the latter had the 
second chance j but it nas wonderful how every single , 
shred of everything in tlic shape of property had been 
carried away, except in the house I speak of, which had 
been inhabited by one of the married officers of my 
own regiment. Tlicre was o little crockery actually 
unbroken, in the compound, and a plate-cbcst, alas 1 
empty: still the chest was there, and that was some* 
thing wonderful. The usual liavoc had -been com- 
mitted among the papers aod books here os elsewhere, 
and the whole ground was strewed with fragments of 
Uter.'vturej hut it seems the, scene of devastation and 
plunder had. been disturbed by a westerly wind, and > 
the consequence was, the paper liad been blown away. 
Immediately behind the house was a field covered willi 
stubble about six inches in height. The effect of tho 
wind among the papers had been to blow them away 
into this field, where tliqr all lodged, one piece a" ainst 
each bit of stubble, standing upnght over the whole 
ground in such a position that you could read the 
contents of most as you walked up and down between 
the furrows. A most excellent plan for peripatetio 
philosoiihcrs to exercise both mind and body at the 
same time. "Wc rode through the bazaar. On entering 
it I was greeted by two or three of my servants, who 
came rnun'ing up, pretending great delight at my 
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TcluTO , sa\d tlicj Iwd \>ccn l^tding in tbe Lazaar in 
imminent fear of their lives c\cr since the outbreak. 
Tills account of themselves I professed to be satisfiLd 
nith, as I was in great nant of servants, for very few 
indeed remained with us Their conduct was, to saj 
the least, open to inf^uirj, forbad thej been so eohcitous 
about our safetj and so anxious to rLtiim to their 
avocations, there was nothing in the world to have 
prevented their going to Bccawr 'itj companion, 

Captain B , had been sent- in bj the Brigadier 

with orders to reassnro the inhabitants of the bazaar, 
both by hia presence at bis post and by bis conduct 
and language, as it was a great object to allay the 
general panic, and get the people to retnrn to their 
ordmarj business as soon as possible The bazaar 
bore evident traces of having been subjected to rough 
u«age, still there was nothing to be seen of the rum 
and desobtion wo had heard so much about A house 
heie and there hid been set on fire, and tho doors, 
and doorposts, and roof burnt, but as a general lule 
they were intact, and at least half, I should thinb, were ‘ 
shut up and locked, showing tint the owner had left 
the place for the present The large shopkeepers, of 
whom there were two, the pnocipal native residents 
at "NusscerabaTl, did not appear to have suffered any- 
thing at all One oCthesc, a Parsco shopkeexicr, com- 
plained indeed that the Sepoys had gone into his shop 
and smashed everything, hut vve reat.hcd Nusseerabad 
about thirty sis. or forty hours aftv,r the rebels had 
j;one, and certainty in tho interim he could have 
had no means of replemShing his shbp, and I saw no 
signs of such violent outrage He told the wildest 
stones , that one Sepoj had broken open his treasure- 
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cliost nml taken away 19^000 rupees — rather a large 
sum in cash for him to have by him, especially ia 
troublous times, when natives had been for long ex- 
pecting an outbreak. The other shopkeeper, who had 
a very largo establishment and extensive godomiS 
^vell-stockod tvith furniture, &c., kept his doors locked 
up. Uxtcrnally his house had saircrcd nothing, and 
when I first went inside, which was some days after 
my return, I found things pretty much in the state 
they were hefore the outbreak. One of our officers. 

Dr. do R , who had lately come from England, had 

brought wth him a good deal of nice furniture, in the 
ehapo of ornamented cabinets, See. Immediately on 
Ills return, to ITusscorabad, be went straight to this 
man’s shop, and insUted on iU being opened; with 
considerable difficulty be eiTcctedan entrance, where, 
not much to his surprise apparently, for he seems to 
hare suspected something of the kind, he found alibis 
furniture safely lodged in the shop, and exposed, to all 
appearance for sale, along' with the rest of the stock in 
hand, -e Of course he churned his property, but the 
wily native, who was not to he caught napping, came 
forward, and smilingly assured him that he had re- 
moved the property to his shop for safety, and waS 
only too glad to return it. I afterwards went to our 
mess-house. It had for some reason or other escaped 
being burnt, but had been pretty well gutted. There 
Were two or three pieces of a table here saved by one 
of the Sepoys of the regiment, who, under very sus- 
picious circumstances indeed, was found in the lines on 
ourretuin. Wehadhad agoodsnpply of beer, and wine, 
and stores in our godown when the outbreak occurred. 
Where were they all gone to? The Sepoys certainly 
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couW not l»a\c earned away bottles of beer and wine, 
and oilman’s stores Had thej been smaslieil, and the 
contents spilled out of wanton roiscbicf on the floor, 
stUl we sbonld liaN c found the fragments in tlic one 
case, and tlic empty bottles in llic other But no, 
eiery thing had been earned away, bottles, boxes, and 
all There was not, and is not to this day, a shadow 
of doubt in my mind that the whole of these stores, 
and a i ery large proportion of the pn\ato property 
that was lost, fell into the hands of the native trades- 
men in the hazaar (who, if they had not been in league 
with the rebels, or at any rate had means of influ- 
encing them, would nc\crha\c escaped rum at their 
hands), and were retailed subsequently when troops 
returned to the place Under this imprc«5ion it may 
be im-igincd how anxious I was for the return of the 
Brigadier to the cantonment, as I never doubted for 
moment that the first thing he would do would be to 
authorize a thorough search for property in the bazaar 
^TlU it bo believed, it was not allowed ’ 

Captain B had been sent in, as I have observed, 

with a view of reassuring the inhabitants of the 
bazaar I was much amused at the way he did so 
AYe stopped every now and then as we rode through, 
and were of course immediately surrounded by a 
crowd of natives, who complained loudly and bitterly 
of the terrible losses they had met with, and the bar- 
batons manner they had been treated * Never mmd,’ 

replied Captain B , m n soothing tone and manner, 

* it will be all rigbt now , there are so many pultans 
(native regiments) on their way, and so many Euro- 
pean soldier^ , the first instalment will he here imme- 
diately ’ Now, considering the experience these men 
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had just had of native regiments, it seemed buta poor 
source of consolation to them to know that though 
the dreaded Sepoys had just gone off to Delhi laden 
Avith plunder, there were plenty more coming. Tlio 
prospect of a garrison of European soldiers might have 
been deemed a tower of strength at any other time, 
but just then the value^or'Eroldiers and everything 
else European had fallen considerably in the market; 
the public feeling was anything hut one of confidence 
in us, and it was a question' whether, to tile- excited 
imagination of these people, the >advent of the Gora 
log (English soldiers) was not looked upon as a worse 
calamity than even the occupation of the place hy 
Sepoys. 

After reassuring the minds of the inhabitants in 
this cfibctual manner, and sitting for a short time at 
the Parsee’s shop, the owner of which gave us what 
refreshment he could, and promised to have some 
curry made for ns and sent up to Captain B-— 's 
office, which had escaped demolition, that officer rode 
off to look at his ruins, and I went to look at mine. 
Numberless are the associations connected in our 
minds with the magic word Home; but it is very 
rarely that in India, more especially to those in the 
army, and in the roving, unsettled life we load in it, 
a temporary sojourn at a military station can in- 
vest our places of residence with even the imaginary 
attributes of home. Still our bungalows are the only 
homes we have, and one cannot walk over the yet 
warm ashes of the house he has lived in even for a 
month, without feeling more or less the force of the 
calamity tliat drove him and his, liouseless (even if 
he consulfli:ni1.huiwnl*’.lu\nvi\!ifiriknGxi9', ArAr Alxrwmihl 
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The nxins of mj late bungalow dul inilceil prcacnl n 
sad scene of dc=olation 1 eanlw up to inj aublc in 
a«hcs, winch, as I have said, were still warm , e\cr}« 
thing was destrojed— it wa‘« a total rmn I found a 
number of our*M«iling cards 6tn.we<l about the com 
\ound, but, strange to saj^no papers scared) , the 
demon of destruction had revelled here c\tn with 
greater vuolcnce than at other pbices, and even books 
and papers Ind been totallj dcslrojed I bad bad a 
nice library, at least for India, and a number of pic- 
tures, engravings, books, papers, all were burnt to 
ashes On the mantelpiece in the drawing room tlicrc 
had stood a stereoscope, and a pile of stereoscopic pic 
tures on subjects of familj interest The glasses were 
still there, parti) melted, but of course no traces of 
the images represented on them A coloured dagutr 
ieot)pc of some members of my famd), done upon a 
brass plate, still remained, it bad been subjected pretty 
well to the action of fire, hut the figures and colour 
were stdl discernible In the compound I found stems 
of moderator lamps fused and half melted , on the 
wall, as if placed there in derision, a broken tortoise- 
shell tea caddy, an old family relic, and in the set 
V ants’ huts and outhouses several empty htoken boxes, 
chiefly those which bad tootaincd ladies’ wearing ap 
parol, dres»cs, S^c , and this was all 1 found I lool ed 
about, and moralized a little, and then, mountiug my 
horse, rode down to the lines and regimental bazaar 
Here all was much as it was elsewhere — ruin and 
desolation the lines had been burnt, a portion of the 
huts escaping, and the bazaar also, but, before leaving, 
the mutineers had wantonly dest^o) ed a small Hindoo 
temple that stood in a central position in the bazaar, 
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nnd wns always regarded ly the men of that religion 
with the usual \-cnoration and Mspcct paid to places 
of the kind. Hero was another enigma in the unac- 
countahle conduct of the Hindoos. Tt^hat could have 
induced them to violate the sanctity of one of their 
own objects of worship? 'Jt was not to bo supposed 
that the Mussulmans, the sirfallcst parly numerically 
in the corps, would h.avc ventured on such an act, 
even, had they wished to sow the seeds of dissension 
in the rebel armyj and why eluSuld the Hindoos oommit 
an act of religions suicide? 

The regimental buoneabs, or shopkeepers, frona * 
whom the Sepoys purchased grain, were still hanging 
about the deserted and ruined shops. I hod found out 
that their debts in the regiment and accounts with 
the men had, by dint of the most inexorable dunning 
and the greatest exertion on their part, been settled 
before the day on which the outbreak occurred, which 
was pretty strong circumstantial evidence that they 
were all aware beforehand when the mutiny was to 
commence. The regimental hospital was empty. 
tVhat had become of the sick? There was one case 
certainly in which removal must have been attended 
with Berions consequences. About a fortnight before 
the outbreak, a murder bad been committed in the 
Sudder bazaar, attended with unusual results. In a 
fit of jealousy a man armed himself with a sword, 
and rushed suddenly upon a party, consisting of his 
wife, a lover, and the wife^s mother ; the wife and the 
lover were both kUled, and the mother-in-law was 
supposed to he, for the murderer left bet on the ground 
with an immense gash in her head, lier arm cut 
clean of^^ and several uth/iv hft’i Wly •, 
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m tills ■tlatc slie was found next morning, and, strange 
to ^aj, was yet alvve The injured hushand i\ho had 
thus TON enged himself was captured with difficult} , for 
he tooh refuge in a godown or store shed, filled with 
Sachs of 'potatoes, the propertj of the commiseanat 
contractor, and, ensconced behind thD«e bulwarhs, 
bade defiance to the myrtntdons of the la\s when the} 
came to arrest him II<< was taken at last b} a small 
party who went after him armed w ith muskets, against 
whicbthc potatoes would ha\e offered axam rcsis 
tance The woman, wifli but a feeble spark of lifi, 
remaining in her, os may well be supposed, w as taken 
to our regimental bo«pital, wbcrc 1 saw her once or 
twice during m} rounds It was found ncceesar} to 
re-amputato the arm, though it had been cut clean 
off, and as the wound m the head alone had been 
sufficient to have killed half a dozen mortals with the 
ordinar} amount of vitality in them, it w as quite con- 
trarj to all the experience of our medicos that she 
surviied Howeier, she did Burvi\e, and though 
weak when I saw her some days after the outrage had 
been committed was m no bad case "U hen I revisited 
the hospital after m} return, the old woman was gone, 
the murderer had been, of course, released from prison, 
and joined the rebels 1 hope he offered his poor old 
mother m law an arm, at any rate, as they trudged 
along the road to Delhi 

The mnlinccrs were closelj pursued by two officers. 
Lieutenant %Yalters and Heathcote, the former a 
civil officer, and the latter Deputy Assistant Quarter 
AtajAft’’ JluiW iCf l'iIv 
Nu^eeribad garrison was called , tUece officers w ere 
accompanied by a body of men called Rij troop«s, 
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which signifies armed retainers of the neighhom-ing 
independent chiefs j some belonging to the Jocihporc 
and some to the Jeypore states. The men would not 
fight, and they were too much afraid of tlie' Sepoys 
and the guns to attack tliem, had they wished, hut 
they made no secret of tlie fact that their sympa- 
thies were with the rebels; ..they believed that we 
had tried to tamper with the religion of our -men, 
arid evidently thought they were right to act as 
they. did. Still they went ; along with these two 
British officers cheerily enough, and, keeping just 
behind the rebel column, followed it nearly up to 
Delhi. It is a strange thing that though they 
were on the look-out for stragglers, they found none. 
The rebels inade good long marches, the roads were 
in many places very heavy, the men were encum- 
bered with immense qu-antitlcs of plunder, and must 
have been badly off for carriage, yet the pursuers 
could pick up no stragglers. They parted with a 
quantity of the pluudered property in the villages o'* 
they went along, from which a portion of it was suh- 
sequeutly recovered ; hut that they should hare 
managed to carry along their sick and women and 
children and bagg.age in their hasty march, ill-equippcJ 
as they were, is not one of the least curious parts of 
their strange history. 

The behaviour of our domestic servants during this 
crisis was, as a general rule, roost infamous. M’hat- 
ever grio^'.anL-es the Sepoys may have Ii.ad, or fancie<l 
they had, the other class, at any rate, could not plead 
even this excuse. They were not c.a]lL-d upon to ufc 
obnoxious cartridges, nor was It ever whi-ipcrtil that 
any atJempt wag to he made ngainst their c.nste and 
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prejudices, unless, indeed, the nlisord elorj of the 
bone dust atta, \rlnch would nffect them as much as 
the Sepo} s, roaj be considered in this light ithout 
any exception almost, the officers' pcr\ants aided m 
plundering their masters and imstre«scs, bj whom, 
as a general rule, Ihcj had always Ixjcn well and libe- 
rallj treated, and accompauicd the mutineers to Delhi 
Oncrof (he grossest ca^cs of trcachcrj and ingratitude 
in this class was that of a serxant Colonel Slmldlnm 
had had in his service sixteen jears , and the Colonel 
was most particular m his treatment of nati\es, and 
towards this man especially he had alwajs behaved 
with the utmost kindness and good nature Tlio man 
was a sirdar, or head of the Colonel’s establishment, 
and a great man evidently in his own estimation and 
that of Ills compeers Instead of rcpajing sateen 
jears of kindness and liberality Ij following his 
master and sharing his fortunes, he took his fill of 
plunder and joined the rebels In our own case wo 
had prettj much the same capcnencc The inferior 
servants m the household, as I afterw ards learnt, made 
up bundles of clothes, and any articles thej hi eel to 
select out of the house, and went off with them jNIj 
wife’s ayah had accompanied her m the huggy, so she 
could not very well dc«ert, and was subsequently 
joined by her husband, who ■presented himself at 
Beeawr a daj or two after we got there, with a spare 
regimental sword a pair of pistols, and a pair ot 
boots, the lost two no mean addition to mv then 
slender stock of goods and chattels Havang recently 
wiTVsei Crom ■E,wg\wwd,we had -no old ser?tfnt with 
us, but one or two that we had entertained at Nus- 
secrabad, these men rejomed me on mj return, and 
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I «*as therefore much Letter o/T t!mn many others who 
couhl get no servants at all for a lon^ time, though I 
was perfectly conscious all the wliile that my faithful 
tlomcstics had helped themselves very liberally to our 
movcahlo property. 

They had the grace to return a few articles which 
were then most invalaahle to ns, but what spirit of 
disorder or incongruity could have influenced them in 
their selection it is irapossiblo to conceive. They 
professed to have gathered up what they could, and 
preserved it h}’ burying tho bundles in the earthj but 
one would have supposed from on inspection of the 
property thus returned to us, that the rebels must 
liavo first of all collected every article of apparel, every 
book, every material object inside tbo house, put them 
altogether in a heap, with as much disorder as possible, 
and then let a man blindfold put bis Land upon it, 
and draw out a certain number of things. There were 
a fewllttle books among them. tVehad, amorgother 
relics, several old prayer-books, which after being half 
worn out by age, as is usually the ease, had been re- 
placed in general use by others, but the old ones we 
had kept, though of course they wbuld not be allowed 
to retain their place in tbeboofc-sbelf. These, to the 
number of sis, were preserved. I also found two little 
volumes of Jeremy Taylor's works, and eSrange to say, 
two copies of the same book, Disce Vicere, which I had 
by me, one of these being, I recollected, on the drawing- 
room table; the other, which was a superfluous one 
altogether, was, I know, on the shelf; yet these two 
books were brought back. Tlie rest of my library, a_ 
valuable one, particularly in orients works, was totally 
1 im Tulniiig -op the mVoi^, 
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ruLbtsh as it i\as, I was glad enough to 
get, a ftw ladies* dre<«es, a few articles of apparel, 
apparentlj the oldostand ino«t\vorn m ourwardrohes, 
a lace camhne handkerchief was wrapped round the 
hitofaacrj old bridle, and lots of ncv. nbbon were 
intermingled with old shoes Out of m} wife’s stock 
of jewdlcry,ono hroochand onchracclct were brought 
back 

bn a few dajs after my rclurn to Xu secribad, the 
reinforcement so kindly promised to the inhabitants 
of the bazaar aTn\ ed , a detachment of the Jodhporo 
legion, a wing of the lath Hombay X T , n detach- 
ment of the and Bombay Caaalrj, 3 gnus Bombay 
Horse Artillery (European), and about 200 men of 
H H’s 83rd The olDccrs I had left at Bceawr ac- 
companied this part of the detachment, as also did the 
Brigadier and bis staCT The ladies remained at 
Beeawr "We (i e , the officers of my regiment) took 
up our al ode m our mc^^s bouse, each occupying a 
comer of one of the rooms, purchased at exorhitant 
prices in the bazaar a few plates and cooking pots, 
got a servant or two to attend us, and made ourselves 
as comfortable os circumstances would allow 
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CHAPTER n. 

AFFAI1I3 AT NUSSEtBADAD — PBOPEETT BHOUBni IN — TTAN- 
DEBINO PAITDIES — HOW TUB UDTINY WAS UANAGED. 

1 CANNOT say that matters were in a very satis- 
factory state at Nusseerabad. Wc set to work to 
gather up the fragments, as it were, of our regimental 
institutions, and settle as far as we could, while things 
were fr^sh in our memory, band and mess accounts, 
&o . ; wo had to draw out rctnrns and rolls for trans- 
mission to head-quarters, committees sat to investigate 
losses, and altogether/jtho horse being gone, we did 
our best to shut securely the stable door. The detach- 
ment of the 83rd and the guns haring re-established 
British authority in the district, orders 'wel-o issued to 
all who had stolen property to give it up, and a party 
of cavalry under a Sritisli oflScer went out cvciy day 
to visit the neighbouring villages and scour the 
country, taking carta with them to bring back any* 
thing they found. TZio property the cav;alry brought 
in was deposited in the standard guard, and another 
building attached to the regiment. Tlic'grcatcr part 
of the miscclhinoous collection of worldly gooda thus 
restored consisted, os may readily be supposed, of 
nothing but empty boxes; tlio contents having been 
abstracted, the boxes were rclumctl. Tlio more valu- 
able property was placed in thcEehoot-ruom, mid after 
it had been nlloucd to nocutnulato for aome days, 
people were Eummoned by n public notice to go am! 
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claim their own , it vraa necessary to ha\ o it tahen 
aisay to mahe room for more. 

"NVonls would fail to enumerate the miscellaneous 
genera of articles heaped together; the onl} thing I 
ever heard of, to which it might ho compared, \s the 
fabled castle in the moon, wlicre all lost articles arc 
deposited The reader must imagine a heap of the 
roost heterogeneous things it is possible to contentrato 
together, all of course more or less damaged , ladies* 
silh and lace dresses had been dragged m the dirt; 
boobs.and pictures had been kicked obont , plate and 
cutler, exposed to the damp air, but it is useless 
attemptuig to describe the mass of confused andjum* 
bled property 

This was nothing, however, to what was to^o seen 
at the Rotwalla m the Sudder bazaar. Tins placo 
had been appointed for the reception of cicrythmg 
brought m by poUtc, discovered m the bazaar or can- 
tonments, in short, for whatever came to light on 
bjewajs or'byeroads, and that was not recoiered by 
the cavalry, whose expeditions to the surrounding 
villages ceased after each had been visited The 
inhabitants of one had turned out and pelted the 
troopers and ^he officers with them on one occasion, 
of which fresh outrage against British outhonty the 
usual notice*Tra9 tal en, that is, it was passed o\ cr in 
silence Cartloads of odds and ends were being 
brought m all day long, and thrown upon the ground , 
each succeeding cart emptied its load upon the former 
deposit, and so on, till at last there grew into existence 
two’neapSj'vhrrdii, -fi -edlasiJtyh. 'oTtu mn;, 'wudiU’uave 
equalled in hulk and size a small house A great part 
of this, however, was clothing, Sepo>s’ great coats. 
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uniforms, &c. ; but there %vas an immense quantity of 
books and music, besides a room full of ladies’ dresses 
in a neighbouring bouse. People were in this case, 
too, invited to select their property and carry it away, 
and the reader will understand what the probability 
was of one’s being able to 6nd and recognise anything 
amid such a mass; the chance was ten thousand to 
one that the article he was in search of was not on 
the surface at the time he was looking for it, and of 
course to penetrate into the under strata of such a 
formation was more than the most enthusiastic geo- 
logist would have ventured on. And it was a curious 
thing, and not unworthy of remark, that although 
every one seemed to find something that he recognised 
as belonging to some one else, I scarcely ever board 
of any one recognising his own property. Certainly I 
rescued nothing of mine, though 1 used to repair daily 
to the Kotwalla as a matter of business. There were 
a number of Sepoys, will it be believed, straggling 
about the cantonment. They were men we found 
there on our return who had joined the mutineers m 
their plunder of the place, but not feeling inclined to 
mate so long a jonrncy as that to Delhi, had deserted 
their comrades when they started, and returned to 
the empty lines, giving themselves up, or reporting 
themselves, as they called it, to the first British officer 
they came across, and of course making out tliat they 
had been usefully engaged in some way or other. 
These men were permitted to reside in cantonments, 
nnd used to go swaggering about the place claiming 
property, os they called it, armed wUli huge bludgeons, 
nnd ready for any mischief. In their behaviour to 
English offiecra they were most rude and insolent. 
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regardless of orders, ttlth no duty to do, as llicy drew 
no pay. Tlicyused to tlirong llic KoUsnlla in such 
namLcrs, pulling al)Qut the things there on the 
pretence of looking for property, that it Inicamc an 
ah«olute nuisance. At last the Brigadter ordered a 
suhaltcrn oOiccr to go on duly at the Kot« alh daily 
to preserve order. On otic occasion, nUcu an ofiicer, 
whohashocn mentioned before, Lieutenant Tliickucll, 
was engaged in the duty, a crowd of Scpo}S came - 
round the place, as was their wont, intcrrcring ^\ith 
the object for nhich the property uas being brought 
there, insuhordioitc and insolent as usual. TlnckwcU 
ordered Iheru hack, two or llireo times • most of them 
retired sulkily, hut one of the numl>cr was determined 
to have liis own way, and refused to move } on nhich 
Thackwell put his hand to his shoulder and puslicd 
him off. The man had with him an iron-bound club, 
manufactured expressly for breaking heads in village 
rows , he raised it in the most approved Indo-Tippc- 
rar}' fashion, and m one second more it n ould Imve 
descended on Thackwell’s skull and fractured it llo 
was, however, a powerful man — more powerful than 
his opponent, who was one of thoso enormous six feet 
two men which we used tol>e so fond of seeing in our 
ranks — and clenching liis fist, he sent it with the 
whole force of his mnscnlar arm right in the Pandy’s 
face. He turned a sommcrsanlt backwards, and fell 
senseless. 

The matter was reported, but no notice taken of it, 
the Sepoy’s attack having been supposed to be 
cancelled by the officer’s nnconstitutional way of 
defending himself. 

Before proceeding further with the narrative, it 

H 
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Mill lx? ncci*««arj' to Fay o few worJs In explanation oi 
what lia< pono Ijcfore. W'e ha<l lx‘cn bo taken hy 
Ftirprii'O that we scarcely knew how the catastropko 
which had Involvtxl uii nil in n common mUfortuno 
had oceurrctl, and itwa^ not till FOtne da;*B aflcnVards 
that llio real etory of the mutiny was arrived at. 
3 !)vcn non* there is eonsidcrahle dilTfrence of opinion 
nmonp otRccra of ditrerent repimenta ns to the share 
taken liy their resjiecltve corps In the general outbreak ; 
hilt 1 believe the following is ns true a statement ns 
can he ohtainc<l of the manner in which the mutiny 
began at Nu'soerabad. I had l>cen told it was the 
SejicyB of the 30lh who had taken the guns, and this 
had not been conlradictcth I did not obson'C that 
many of our own men were nWnt from parade; nod 
though conscious that a fciv of them had gone over to 
the mulincom, as I saw them go myself, yet I was 
Btill under the imprci--sion (hat tlic lender of the 
mutiny, and the bulk of the men who had captured the 
guns, were from the 30th. Tlic contrary, however, was 
the case. Tlio artillery was posted helwcen the two 
regiments, and was consequently Hanked by tLc light 
company of the ijth on the right, and the grenadier 
company of the 30th on the left. The mutiny began 
by a few men of the light company of the former 
regiment, a emallcr number still of the grenadier 
company of the latter rushing upon the guns when 
the horses were awj^ at watering, and only the 
ordinary artillery sentries on the look-out. I believe 
at first the number of mutineeis tliat held pogsession 
of the guns was not more than twenty-seven; the 
hulk of the 15th didnot openly join them till after sun- 
set — that is, three or four hoars after — and the bulk 
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of the 3olh dill not join them till night. IIoiv was 
it, then, the mutin)' occurred at all? It wa? just 
this: there were a certain number of active leading 
Epirita in both rcgimcntB and in the haltery 
determined upon mutiny, and determined also upon 
getting the majority of their comrades to join them. 
How these men were inflncnccd, or who llicy were 
that stimulated them to rehclHon, or what connexion 
they liad, if any, ^vilh other parties at n distance, bent 
on attempting the overthrow of the British Govern- 
ment, or whether or not they were acting in concert 
with, or in obedience to, instructions from the royal 
families of Oudo or Delhi, this b not the place to 
iniiuire. There is no doubt, I think, that the mutiny 
at j^usseerabad, and at other stations also, took place 
immediately in consequence of instructions or com- 
munications from certain strangers, who came into 
the lines under the disguise of fakcers. IVho they 
were it is impossible now to say— whether Sepoys of 
one of the regiments so foolishly disbanded at Barrack- 
pore— as if it were our object to send emissaries into 
every corner of the country, and sow the seeds of 
rehelUou and disaffcctiou broadcast over the land — or 
messengers from Delhi or Iiucknow. They did not 
cease tampering with the native troops even after 
our men had marched for Delhi, for I have seen them 
coming from the lines of the Bombay troops. 

In every case of mutiny there were a few designing 
traitors in the corps bent on crime ; they knew that 
the whole army was composed of very inflammable 
materials ; if a spark once ignited the train, the 
conflagration was sure to spread. The way for mutiny 
was well prepared beforehand, perhaps had been 
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prcparinf- for years; very likely, IliJayoli Ally 
FflyB, ever since tlie Anglian war: the leaven was at 
work, and good care was taken that its action should 
not cease. At last, about the month of Jfay, the 
men were wrought up to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment by prophecies, and traditions, and warnings, 
and threats, and every moans that cra(l could suggest 
to work upon superstition and ignorance. They were 
taught to believe that something tremendous was 
about to happen j that our empire must be overthrown ; 
tliat an attempt was tb be made to corrupt tlicir 
minds, and put down the practice of their religion, 
and to destroy the distinction of caste. All this the 
bulk of the men, 1 believe, really laid to heart. The 
Ignorant and superstitious, probably the most honest, 
wore thus made sure of: they would join tbo mutiny 
directly the portentous sign they were on the look- 
out for commenced, cither in tbo hcarens or on the 
earth. The utterly unprincipled — a very tolerably 
large class — whoo ared little either about God or man, 
as long 08 they kept out of mischief and made money, 
would join whichever side carried tlie day. Tlie 
remaining class, who were really well affected towards 
the British Government, were so weak in number 
that they might be easily overpowered when the crisis 
came. 

This view of things will account for much of the 
otherwise incomprehensible conduct of different regi- 
ments, and many of the phenomena of the mutiny 
which at first might appear so extraordinary as to be 
utterly inesplicahle by any of the principles or 
instincts which usually influence human nature. I 
helieve, that if we had hod a small patty — say^ a Cfita- 
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panj only — of Xuropeans nt Nnsseorabad we eliould 
liavc pTCNcnlcd tlic onllireaW altogclUet , nt least, we 
should have prevented its success If we had been 
able to recapture the guns, wc should ha\e been 
3omcd by the eavalrj , who would then probablj have 
rcall) cicrtcd themselves, and a large bod} from both 
infantry regiments, especially the 30th— for the 
well disposed would have thrown nil the weight of 
their induencc into the scale with us A.t Uuscecra- 
bad, however wo were utterly helpless, and conoi- 
denng nil things, it is not much to he wondered at 
that, when the mutiny broVc out, the bulk of tbc men 
thought everything was gone against us, and deter- 
mined to go themselves too The handful of daring 
spirits who first ru«hed on the guns knew of course 
that the artillerymen would offer only n nominal 
opposition , the rest of the men w avered and waited , 
for three or four hours or more were wc on parade 
doing nothing hut looking at one another The 
cavalrj failed to take the guns , the wives and families 
of the officers had fled, or were hiding themselves , 
the men w ere gi\ en large doses of * bhang,* and became 
intoxicated and reckless An attempt was made to 
secure the colours, and the whole thing was over 
they had now hut to get nd of their officers and join 
the King of Delhi 

A good deal was said at the time and subsequently, 
about the hehaviooT of the Domhay Cavalry, and no 
small amount of ill will has been engendered by the 
opinions which have been oflered on the subject I 
am sorry to say anything that may give offence to 
any man, especially to any of the gallant and hospi 
table officers of the ist Bombay Lancers , but the truth 
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mast te spoken^ and it is better for all parties that it 
should he told. Why did not the cavalry take the 
guns from the mere handful of men who had posses- 
sion of them ? To say they could not is a far worse 
compliment to the corps than to assert that it was 
disaffected. That attempts had been made to tamper 
with them there can be no donbt. I believe half the 
troopers were Oude men, from the same province, and 
» connected by common interest (and in many cases by 
actual and close relationship) with the Sepoys of the 
15th and 30th Bengal N-I. But there were several 
things that fortunately prevented their attempts at 
seducing the cavalry from their allegiance from being 
successful. The chief was, the system that prevailed 
in the Bombay army, wbicli undoubtedly was infinitely 
better adapted for native soldiers than that which 
prev.'iiled in Beng.!!, the latter being founded on the 
principle the adoption of which exhibited the greatest 
possible ignorance of human nature. I will not enter 
upon the subject now further than to repeat \vhat has 
BO often been said before, lest any of my readers 
should happen to be ignorant of it — that in tbc Bengal 
army commanding officers were nothing but serjeant- 
majors, the other European officers were nonentities 
as far as actual authority went; the adjutant-general 
commanded the whole ormy, and the commanding 
officer could neither reward or punish. In Bombay, 
on tlio contrary, commanding officers of corps had all 
the power which men in tbeir position must be en- 
trusted witli if they oro to have that influence over 
their men which is absolutely neccssai^' in dealing 
with any troops, either native or European. Ilcstdcs 
this, it, is ibe custom in tlio Bombay nativo rcgimenls 
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for the men to keep Ihcir familtcs w itU llicrn in the 
lines, this tbc Bengal Sepoja seldom did, and it is 
ohrious that although such a practico might interfere 
occasionally v.ith the efficiency of a regiment, render- 
ing it more difficultto march nhen means of transport 
have to he procured for then omen and children, as 
well as the men, it renders the chances of a general 
mutiny much less The wives and families of tho 
Sepoys then become a kind of hostage for their good 
hchaMouT This motive was not calculated, however, 
to operate so effectually in keeping the Bombay native 
army true to its officers as the mixture of races and 
castes that were to be found alwaj s in its tanks 
That the Bombay lianccrs, led os they \s ere by os 
gallant a set of officers as ever drew their swords, 
could not have captured the guns is scarce!) credible 
It 13 evident that the men had not been seduced from 
thoir allegiance, because they behav ed well afterwards, 
protected us when we left the station, and not only 
that, but left their own families in the lines when tho 
whole of the rest of the station was in possession of 
the mutineers , and indeed remained faithful to the 
British Government under circnnistanccs subsequently 
that must have been very trying to tho confidence of 
Asiatics , indeed, their fidelity, never doubted by tbeir 
own officers — ^but suspected, os was natural, perhaps, 
by those who bad experienced practically too much of 
the treachery of Asiatics to trust them under any 
circumstances while recent events were so fresh in 
their recollections — ^underwent the severest ordeal it 
cnjdxk widL lift, ^mhij^nteik to. "Buj-* makinij, nil. nllruu- 
ance for their position, and for their attachment to 
their officers and to the Government, I do not think 
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it likely that they were nnaware of the intentions of 
the mutineerSj and am inclined to believe that some 
sort of understanding esasted between the two par- 
tieSj to the effect that, on the one hand, the cavalry 
would not act against their brethren, if, on the other, 
t e lives and honour of their families were respected. 
It is hardly possible to beUeve that otherwise they 
would have abandoned the station with us that night 
as they did, leaving their unprotected households to 
the^ mercy of the rebels. A party, it is true, re- 
mained behind under a native officer, but not strong 
enough to mate any resistance had the mutieeers 
really meant mischief. IVe certainly owe our lives to 
the conduct of the 1 st Lancers on this occasion; for, . 
had it not been for the protection they afforded ns, 
wo should probably have fallen by the hands of 
the Sepoys, and those who esc.arcd would have 
shared a similar fate at the first village they 
reaehprt- ® ' 


That the cavalry had not fair play must be allowed, 
s ea o eing taken op on tbe open plain, where 
tliqj could have formed up leisurely, and out of raugo 
taf»o have charged with every ndvnn- 

fage that position could aObrf, Hey were hurriVd along 

forma l 1 “"W toarcoly net at all, 

cover ’’ “ '"“pod space, though under 

called* on”t surrounded by buildings, and then 
a ™ '''“'S' “ liottoiT, manned, it is true, ly 
Uiert 1 hit there wore enongh of 

norM l'T^ ‘I'O guns, and, for all tl.eykncw,.tir- 

fantn r^f • ' ‘•m "'1.010 of the two in. 

lantrj' regiments. 
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As a mere matter of spccnlatton it is useless to 
repeat it, but as a\raming lo the Go\ eminent the 
vrords may not be tbroim away — One company of 
ISuropean infantry, or bait a troop of European 
dragoons, would have Ea>cd Kossccrabad.* 


• Since the atiOTe was wnltcn, I hare accidcntnlly Cillcti in 
with an officer of llic Bomtay anny,Major— — ,wlio gave mo 
infonnalion *tiong\y corrotoratiTe of the views 1 Bare licro ex» 
pressed Major — — loW me that in courao of conversation 

with a jemadai of the tst Bombay Lancen, tho man admitted 
to him that there was an nndcntanding between the Lancers and 
the mutineers of the ijjth and 30 th Native Infantry regiments 
It had hecn previously agreed upon that the Lancers would not 
act (gainst the mutineers, on the oandition that the latter rc* 
firained from molesting tho fomibes of the Lancers, who would, 
as they foresaw, he left m a measure unprotected m tho lines 
when the desertion of the stabon by the European officers, Ac , took 
place, an event that was pemcived would inevitahly tako placo 
when the outbreak had commenced It was also agreed upon 
that tho mutineers were not to tonch the quarter guard of the 
cavalry, where & conaiderable amount of cash belonging to the 
native officers and men of the Lancers was kept 
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OUTDBEIK AT SEEaUCn— FlIOnT OF THE EITEOPEAB JltS> 
DENTS — FBOOBESS OP THE SmiNEEBS. 

TX/E bad no sooner recovered in a measure froni 

• » the shock whick our orm share in the general 
mutiny had given us, than we began to be very 
anxious about our neighbours. Neemuch was the 
nearest station to us where there was any considerable 
body of Bengal native troops quartered, and w® 
daily, hourly expected to hear that, in the commcQ 
phraseology of the day, Neemuch ‘ had gone.* 
some time the iatelligeace we received was cheering t 
at last we heard of excitement prevailing omong the 
Sepoys there. The report said they had been quieted 
by the judicious measures adopted by the Brigadier; 
then ensued an ominous sUence; and at last came 
the rumour of a mutiny, accompanied, as was always 
the case at first, with dismal stories of an European 
population massacred. 

I am indebted for the Ibllowing particulars of 
the Neemuch mutiny to Colonel Abbott, 72nd Native 
Infantry, who commanded the station. This place 
^ about 120 miles from Nussoerabad and from 
Mhow; it la a very favourite garrison for troops, 
iiaving the reputation of being one of the healthiest 
stations in the Presidenry. The cantonment is 
uuiit on an elevated ridgo running north-west and 
south-east; in length about two miles and a half; 
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tlic EOll is well adapted for liorticultuTe> and most 
ot tlie liungalowB Imd gardens attacl\ed to tUem. 

A kind of fort or fortified square had been creeled 
for the protection of the European inhabitants or 
garrison if reduced to extremities, and n as generally 
used, I behc\ c, as a magazine. Tiic troops stationed 
there in May, 1857* were : — 

Poorth Troop Pirst Brigade Horse Artillery 
(Katwe), left iring 1st Light Caialry, 72nd 
Ilcgimcnt 17 , 1 , 7th Ilcgiment Gwahor Contingent. 
Some excitement ou the receipt of the intclUgcncc 
of the mutiny at ilccmtand the seizure of the city 
of Delhi showed itself, and on the subject of the 
greased cartridges j but as there existed at Uecmuch 
none of these objectionable articles, the matter was 
apparently set at rest. It is supposed that the first 
treasonable designs arose from an asecmbly of the 
Mohammedan portion of the force on the occasion of 
a dinner given in celchtation of the Ecd by an 
influential moonshoe attached to tho Meywar agency, 
who resided in a bungalow near the cavalry lines. 
This moonshce had a most extensive correspondeuco 
• (as n as discovered from the numerous letters mo 
recovered after the outbreak), and at this dinner 
subjects were doubtless discussed in a manner which 
true loyalty to the State would have forbidden * Ono 


• It IS only fair to Ibis man s character to state that he was 
subsequently sent to Ajmere, charges of treason haring been 
bronght against him, and by order of tho Governor Generals 
agent sdbjecteh 'to tnal 'belbre a coratmssion consisting of the 
lato Captain Hardcastle and Lieutenants Impoy and Walter, the 
two former adjutants to the agent, the latter adjutant to the 
Commissioner of Ajmete, by wbom ho was fully and honourably 
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rr*iw>nM!.l«‘ fx^rson, native doctor Iliikili Klian, of the 
yaticl Jtopinciit N.I., nlxonlod Iiim^olf from tlic 
foa^t, and fjavo out io liis fn>nil<« that the iMSon 
lie (li<l eo wft*, that ho oouhl not join in the ficnth 
menu \vhicJi tvero exprc«!«I hy the host. Tbi* 
monnsheo, iiliortly after |im dinner, removed Ibe 
nliolo of his famitj* from the station to Jonrab, 
whicii (lid not fail to eausc some panic in the .Sutidof 
har-nr. The mutinous spirit shoivcd itself first at 
nlwut j! a.Jt., 28th Ufay, 1857, u-hen, on a rumour 
(hat the Suddor Lazaarwas btun" plundered, the 
dtej»imenl and 7th Giralior Continent rushed totheit 
arms. Order (vns restored h}' the olliecrs, ivlio in* 
stnntly repaired to the lines, l»iit the excitement (va* 
not allayed, and (-evoral other panics pot up Ly destpn* 
>np men disfjuioted the force; and, to put a stop t® 
this, the commanding oflleer assembled tho native 
o leers, of the whole force, and rcmonslralcd with them, 
iiiey appeared convinced that the conduct of the men 
«'ns tmnarmntablc, and look on oath of loyalty to 
Yovernment and to their otneers. IIoHCVcr, things 
not appear straight, and the commanding officer' 

Jtm?™”'"! ‘I’" of 

Juno T?° “'to'nuon of Iho 5ud 

■‘“'™ "r tlio Nu>»ecrabad muttoy of the 


“J '■> -e-e.!" ■weiptet 

dingo fur eervfc-! . ‘ Oorenment, granted bj- Lord liar- 

department daring tho*AfrgSn*^r^h**“*'‘'"’ mtelligence 

or by the officers under whom *** 

raonials of ability an I fi/i i < * «** ^“iployed, and has testi- 

Gorer„or.Genera?srgeut1n S: ^"^--^eneral Lawrence, 
characters but he ha^ * *" |*»JP<»h»na. gare him an excellent 
position he held at NeemucllT*^ "‘'"stated in the 
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C «?e'ercrtam“a SV"'' Tl“’ 

‘» call .po. “ 

Ocaejpo'eloJ “ of 

to tta protector at tU Jrr. 

V Captain T S rT'^ 

Generals Agent m \r ’ Governor- 

Wad Major Bortor,' ''“'‘of-c. 

ondit had Wn agreed tow ll, ' “*■ ^"tah, 

sapormteadent ot° Neemuch r ““'“"s 

*'■“ « caaa troop, shoow’ ,? ” “ ^ 

W^nmiy coaid not do brttrthaTnft 

^flagc of Dharroo, twelve .! ' "n the 

c» the roed to Oodejpl^t„'l'°"‘\'’f t^c stet.on, 

' ‘™PC «re afe„t;r ’* ''"“'“o ‘kc 

Ota™ dcmandinKthcw ' the belt 

'cnted were Cor selC .1 7 “Po"*. Ofhreb thev re ™ 

rrtbr'"‘We,"',--<^-STe 

pc™>t twrotauV®'''--^Cdr„T 

Eivcn when all 1, ' ’‘"“a' arms TbT , ® to 
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of the civil officers, of the artillery, cavalry, and 
Gwalior Contingent officers and their families, they 
were in total ignorance; hut there was no timc'for 
inquiry, and no meana of making any ; so, guided, hy 
the flames of the burning houses and the pale light-of 
the TQoon, they set out on their way to Jaivud. 
licaving the high road, and striking across country, 
the party wandered a\\ the remainder of the night, 
and at dawn found themselves still five miles from 
Jawud, which place, however, they reached at about 
7 A.M., and were most Idndly and hospitably received 
'by hit. Charles Burton, Assistant-Superintendent 
of'Neemuch, who, with his inestimable mother, 

‘ ISIis, Burton, and her daughter, afforded the ladies of 
the party every comfort in their power. They proved 
themselves the kindest fnends in need and deed, 
hlajor Burton, who had left the Kotah troops at 
Deekecn, arrived at ii a.m., and by his oool 
demeanour restored some spirit into the minds of all. 
However, their perils were ool over, for about i p.3X. 
a man rushed in with a letter in the Mahratta cha- 
racter, purporting to be written from a man in the 
Neemuch brigade, which stated that a force of all 
arms was about to start for Jawnd. After some con- 
Bultatiou it was deemed right to fall further hack to 
the camp of the Kotah troops at Deckeen, distant 
tv. cuty-fivQ miles, and the harassed party, at 2.30 p.m., 
in the hot sun of Jane, without shelter, had again to 
move. They reached tbeir destination at about 9 p.ii., 
and most of the party passed a dismal night. It was 
intended to have marked the next morning, ^tb June, 
to Jawud; but as the Kotab troops, which consisted 
chiefly of vagabonds disnussed for their crimes from the 
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ronsed all to action. The men of the 72nd Eeginient 
came out of their huts, and were formed into com* 
panieg in rear of their respective bells of arms, and 
the cavalry were seen galloping with torches lighted 
’in their hands in the direction of the gaol. They 
released the prisoners, the otHcers’ houses began to 
blaze, and the dull sounds of the artillery guns mov- 
ing were distinctly beard. The tumult increased: the 
commanding officer of the 72nd Regiment was endea- 
vouring to restore order on the right; the companies 
of the left wing attempted to join tho mutinous 
artillery by the front, across the parade, hut on being' 
ordered back, they returned ; afterw.'ircls, however, ^ 
th^ went off by the rear. Order was now at an end ; 
a I company of the 72nd, led by an old mutineer, 
Snbadar Nuthoo Pattuck, joined the artillery; the 
cavalry galloped about the road firing off their pistols 
at everything and nothing, and the only thing that 
remained to be done, was'Tor the European* officers 
and families to abandon llm station. As tho wvaliy 
had possession of tho centre of tho cantonmenlT com- 
manding the road loading from tho 72Dd lines iu the 
direction of DIkwoo, their only plan was to try and 
reach Jacond, which pl.ico was distant ten miles, in a 
northerly direction, and on the route of the advancing 
troops of tho Kotah Raja. Tlio oflicers were assem- 
bled in .the rcgimcnLnl quarter-guard, and the 
artillery becoming aware of this, brought n pin to 
bear on it. Tlio native cfliccraa.«surcd them thcirllvcs 
would bo sacrinced if they remained any longer; fo, .♦ 
after/ making an iinsucccmful attempt to p;t the 
colours, they determined to leave the sfation. Tliis 
yniM about one o’clock in tho morning. Of the fate 
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of tte civH officers, of the artillery, cavalry, and 
Gwalior Contingent officers and their families, they 
were in total ignorance; hut there was no timc'for 
inquiry, and no means of making any ; so, guided hy 
the flames of the horning houses and the pale light-of 
the moon, they set out on tlicir way to Jawnd. 
Leaving the high road, and striking across country, 
the party wandered all the remainder of the night, 
and at dawn found thcmscUcs still five miles from 
Jawud, which place, however, they reached at about 
7 A.it., and were most kindly and hospitahly received 
‘hy Mr. Charles Burton, Assistant-Superintendent 
of * Kccmuch, who, with his incstimahle mother. 
Tilts, Burton, and her daughter, afforded the ladies of 
the party every comfort in their power, Tlicy proved 
themselves the kindest friends in need and deed. 
Tifajor Burton, who had left the Kotah troops at 
Leekeen, arrived at ii a.m., and hy hw oool 
demeanour restored some Spirit into tbo minds of all. 
However, their perils were not over, for about i r.M, 
a man rushed in with a letter in the Mahratta cha- 
racter, purporting to he written from a man in tho 
'Neemnch brigade, which stated that a force of all 
arms was about to start for Jawud. After some con- 
Buitation it was deemed right to fall Further back to 
the camp of tho Kotah troops at Deekeen, distant 
twenty-five miles, and tho harassed party, atn.30 p.ii., 
in the hot sun of June, without shelter, had again to 
move. They reached their destination at about 9 r.M., 
and most of the party passed a dismal night. It was 
‘intenheh'to'nave marche'a'fhe next morning, 5tli‘Juue, 
to Jawud ; but as the Kotah troops, which consisted 
chiefly of vagabonds dismissed for their crimes from the 
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Company's. army, showed a decided disinclination to 
move in tbe direction of the mutineers, a halt was 
the only alternative. During^ the„day, Mr. Clearies 
Burton, who had heen forced to leave Jawud (where 
he had mth the greatest self-devotion remained at 
his post on tlie departnre of the Neemuch party), 
owing to an emeute among tho police, came in. On 
the morning of the 6th the camp moved to 
hlooiwun twelve miles, and on the 7th to 
Jawud. 

I must pause here to describe the adventures of the 
officers of the 7th Regiment Gwalior Con tingent, which 
I have hecn enabled to do by tbe hindness of Caphnin 
Macdonald, commanding the regiment, who has placed 
his journal at ray disposal. For some time previous 
to the outbreak, this officer bad mmained in tho for* 
tifjcd square with tho right wing of his regiment, for 
the purpose of watching the bohanour of the men, 
and feeling naturally anxious, in t]ie state in which 
aOuirs then were, regarding the treasure, &c., entrusted 
to the safe Leoping of tho corps. 

"Wnicn the eventful night of tho 3rd June orri^’od, 
he had about 300 men accoutred, with their muskets 
loaded, upon the walls, and intended to {tass the night 
himbclf on one of the bastions, so ns to bo on the spot 
in case of need. A Utile before midnight some of 
the men awoke him, and told him that n conplo of 
signal guns liad been fired by the nrtillcrj'. Being 
raidy, dressed he was in&tantly on the walls. Bvery- 
Ihiiig seemed perfectly quict/biit the tranquillity was 
only temporary', for a finr mimites nflenrards he 
plainly saw that attempts were being mado to set firo 
to tho ofljeers’ houses in cantonments; this wa» quickly 
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cITecteil, tlio«c bungalows being lUe fir»t to burst out 
into flames at wbicli lugbt guards were posted 

Tlie gate of the fqrt was that night m clnrgo of 
the 3rd company of the regiment/ under command of 
a Bubaflar named Unrrie Sing , this man is dcscril>cd 
as Wing by no means a leading character in the corps, 
and on tins occasion be bept constantlj bj C iptam 
Macdonald’s side, apparcntlj exerting himself to carry 
out that officer’s orders It is curious bois often it 
was the ease that leading parts were taken in the 
several regiments hy men or natiic officers of whose 
character their European superiors had had no great 
idea Either talent was latent, and only showed itself 
when opportunity called it into action, or wo were 
very often lamentablj mistaken in the characters of 
those with whom we had to do This w as especially 
the ca®e in my own regiment. The first man to 
snatch the colour oat of the hand of the havildar, 
and carry it 10 triumph, alheit hastily, over to the 
rebels, was a subadar who I thought would be the 
last man in the regiment to take a leading part in 
anything I had observed him, when matters w ere 
drawing to a cnsis, leave the ranks, and repair to his 
hut in the lines from which he shortly afterwards 
emerged in a bran new uniform, coat and trousers, 
looking more spruce and officer like than be had ever 
done before, even on the occasion of the ‘ annual in 
spection * He kept his best clothes ready to inangu 
rate his entry into the service of the Great Mogul by 
wearing them A\ hen Delhi was sacked, a number of 
papers were picked up, and some of these fell into the 
hands of Captain Shebhearc, for some time attached to 
th“Guides,who8howed them to me They were General 
1 
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Orders, issued daily by the rebel commander-iii'chief, 
irritten in Persian characters, and stamped with a seal. 
They were .curious .Telics.' .'Th^ daily ‘disposition of 
troops, of regiments, lirigades^&cT, the relief of guards, 
picket, and so on, were detailed in tjiem, just as they 
were, I fancy, in the camp"* ‘outside the walls by 
Generals Barnard and Wilson. The.a^th and 30th 
Regiments were constantly mentioUed,ns also of course 
many others j but wbat astonished me was to find the 
rapid promotion a friend of mine named Bhagerotty 
Misr had gained. He was a Brigadier-General, with 
frequently ns many as four or fire regiments of all 
arms under his command. He was attached to the 
light companj’ of the Jjtb, anti Jield the rank of 
Buhadar when the mutiny occurred, but from what I 
knew of lus character I never should have divined 
that be tras destined to fill so high a post os that he 
had attained in the service of the King of Delhi. In. 
person he was very like a hnrge crow, with sharp 
featnres, hooked nose, very lliia h’mhs, and protmdi'ng 
chest. He had, however, a good expression in his face, 
and a not unpleasant smile. How wc w'ero deceived 1 
The roan was a Brahmin, and little indeed could wc 
see into his licart. Tl»c Colonel placed every confi- 
dence in him — .at least be thought him more trust- 
worthy than the rest— and the evening before the 
mutiny ivas u’.alking up and ilown his verandah with 
him talking to him confidentially. lie rewarded the 
Colonel’s confidence by annexing Ids charger, and 
probably also liis uniform, and it is not impossible 
that he may have owed his subsequent rapid ndninco 
to ofiicioncy of eguipment^ for natives are inttucnced a 
good deal by cxteVnaN. 
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"When there ^vas no longer anj room for douht that 
the expected crisis had arrived, Captain Macdonald 
ordered a messenger to* he sent to his secoifd m com- 
mand. Lieutenant Ilo«e,v.ho nas in the lines Milh the 
leCl wmg of the icgiment, directing him to hnng his 
men down to the fortified square lie heard the order 

repeated hj suhadar llurtvc Sing from the gate, hut 
ncverthelesa it'stnickhim urhilo standing on the wall 
that no messenger left the fort On inquiry he was 
assured hy the suhadar that his order had been at- 
tended to Lieutenant Ilo«c, howci cr, suhscquentlj 
informed him that no message had been rccciicd 
It had been previously arranged that, m tho c\ ent 
of any cnsis hhe that at hand occurring, Lieutenant 
Ito«8 was to parade the left wing with a view of join- 
ing Captain Macdonald he accordingly did so, and 
while gettmg the men under arms was deliberately 
fired at hy a Sepoy of the 4tU company, fortunately 
without effect 

'VThen affairs were m this state Captain JIacdonald 
heard his second m command calling out to him from 
some Jittle distance on the left flank of the fortified 
square He said the men would not come w itti him, 
and begged Captain ilacdonald to go m and see if his 
influence could he of any a%ail On receiving tins 
otfleers orders the wing, after n htlle hesitation, 
marched down and entered the fort An additional 
company was now told off to each face of the square, 
the gate was shut, and the drawbridge raised 

Being under tho impression that the S^t® would be 
tho first part attacked. Captain Macdonald directed 
Ensign Davenport, aistBombay N I ,who was doino 

dutywaththe7th Regiment Gwalior Contingent, to join 

X % 
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the party at the gate : at the same time another strong 
party on the walJs was told off to support the defence 
of the gatCj if needed. Captain. Jlacdonald then went 
round and visited all the posts^ endeavouring to induce 
the men to remain faithfal, and promising a pecuniary 
reward to them if the treasure, Sm., was preserved. He 
was met everywhere by assurances, of loyalty and good 
behaviour, the only doubt expressed of their making 
an effectual defence being in the event of guns being 
brought to hear upon the place. He then pointed out 
to them that nothing but hcrivy ordnance could he of 
the slightest avail against the fortifications, and this 
the mutineers were totally unpro\'ided with, the guns 
of the troops being nothiog more than six-pounders. . 
The mortar would be useless in the bands of any but 
an experienced European ofliccr. The colours of the 
regiment were unfurled and placed on the bastion, and 
the men called on to protect them from dishonour. 
Nothing was left undone that conld add to the security 
of the place, or induce the men to act properly, and 
every confidence was felt that their efforts would 
he attended with success. 

Time wore on ; at half-past two, men were ohser\’ed 
leaving the wails in small parties and in silence. .On 
inquiring the cause. Captain Macdonald was told by 
suhadar Ilurric Sing that they were going for their 
bedding ; be ordered them back, and they returned, but 
about half-an-bour afterwards a similar and more 
combined movement was made, and at the same 
moment Lieutenant and Adjutant Gordon and Ensign 
Davenport came np and told their commandant that 
the gate had been thrown open by the subad.'ir’a orders, 
and that they had been forced to quit the post at Iho 
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point of tlie Ijaj oncl. ICoUimgbut consideration for 
Uie lives of tlic small l>odj of Luropcans non /ntircl) 
at tlic mercy of tlic mulinecra prevented llie c oITiccrs 
from using tlicir fire arms Captain "Macdonald 
liastcned to the gate , ifc was indeed wide open Tor a 
short time he succeeded m hccping the men in, hut 
the check was only temporarj , and thej w ent out in a 
bod) 

The oIRccrs followed, leaving the now almost empty 
fort, and on coming up to tlic regiment seized the 
colours, Captain ^lacdonald snatching one from the 
hands of thehavildar who earned it, and the Adjutant 
the other They then endeavoured to recall the men, 
and induce them to rally round the colours, but at tliat 
moment two guns u ere fired by the artiUcrj — no doubt 
intended for a signal— -and cavalry were heard ad- 
vancing Kothing could be done, the men would 
listen to no orders, no entreaties, to have remained 
longer with them would have been uselessly risking 
life, 60 the European oflicers allowed the regiment to 
leave them As they turned to depart, they were 
accompanied for some distance by about twelve men, 
who threw their arms round their necks, and made 
every demonstration of strong Feeling They, however, 
dtoj ped off one hy one like inconstant lovers, and 
eventually four men alone were left, who accompanied 
their officers about three miles, when two of them dis- 
appeared The remaming two stayed with the officers 
till the 5tb, and went as for as six and thirty miles 
with them , thej were hungry and footsore, hut they 
left to rejoin their comrades Tt was subsequently 
discovered that immediately on rejoining the mam 
I body of the mutineers they were seized, accused of 
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having aided the escape of the European officers, and 
cruelly put to death. 

Foremost among the mutineers was jemadar Lalla 
Tewang, a man who had been transferred from the 
and Regiment (Grenadier) Bengal N. I. He was on 
duty over the treasure, and was observed after the 
mutiny had openly broken out to place guards over 
the tumbrils, and was heard calling out to his men to 
allow no one (especially referring to Captain 3Iac- 
donald) to approach them. This native officer subse- 
quently took possession ©fall Captain Macdonald’s pn- 
vnto property, donned tb.atoffieeKsep.'iuIettes, aionnted 
his charger and rode off, carr^nng with him a quantity 
of plunder on horseback. Ten days previously he had 
received his commission from the hands of the officer ho 
thus plundered, and some time before bad been indebted 
to biiti for exposing a conspiracy that had been formed 
against him in the regiment, and saving him from 
dismissal from the semce. Another act of Pandy 
gratitude. 

The mutiny of the ^th Regiment Grr.ilior Con- 
tingent thus described, was remarkable for the follow- 
ing features : — 

No great excitement was to bo observed among 
the men, nor was a word of disrespect uttered by 
them. The mutiny proceeded step by step as if 
cvcrj’thing had been arranged boforchand. The 
outbreak commenced in tlio cantonments before mid- 
night, and though all the Kuropeans — except the few 
who remained, os detailed above, to the very last — had 
left the fort by one o’clock, the hours were struck 
rcgiilarly up to three.. At that time the place ^vas in 
the hands of the mutiocers, and signal firx-n were 
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ligUcd ii\ t^c fooT \jasljons In every case the men 
upon whom the ofilccia placed the Ino^t confidence 
were those who were cousidcrctl the least trustworlh} . 

As m out ease at ISusaCCTahad, the regiment made a 
clean sweep ofthtir lines, taVmg e% erj one belonging to 
the corps with them , even old widow pensioners, and 
men who had. passed the committee, and w ere on the 
point of being invalided, and all the sick , manj of the 
latter died shortly after Wilhin eleven houts of the 
njutinj , the whole force had left the station, carry jng 
awaj with them their families, spare clothing, camp 
equipage, all the ammunition they conld find of both 
service and practice, as well os the spare arms and 
accoutrements of men absent on furlough , so it is 
difBcnlt to believe but that airaDgcmcnts must havo 
been made previously for transporting so large a 
quantity of baggage, for wo may be sure each man 
had amassed a tolerable amount of plunder At 
■Nusseerabad the same thing occurred to a great 
extent, except that vast quantities of clothing and 
several tents were left, behind The camels attached 
to the commissariat department, and kept available 
for service (as the Nusseetabad bngadc was a field 
force, and always had its marching establishment 
ready), -were driven off loose into the jungle by the 
man in charge directly it became known that the 
Sepoys had hroken out so that they were hard 
pushed for transport, and were forced to put loads 
upon the officers’ chargers and pomes, and fill the 
buggies and carriages with their ill gotten property 
Before couUudmg this chapter I would draw atten- 
tion to the gallantry displayed hy Captain ilac- 
donald and the brave band of officers who stood 
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firmly l)y him during the crisis. Tlieir names 
deserve to be recorded, more especially as no recogni- 
tion of their services has ever been made by Govern- 
ment. Besides Captain Macdonald and the officers 
of his regiment, Lieutenant Rose, who was killed at 
Gwalior, and Lieutenant Gordon, there were present 
Ensign Davenport, Drs. Murray and Gane, Sergeant- 
Major Nesbitt (since dead), and Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant Lane. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

UIElttJCII MUTITT CO'JTINOED — rnOCECOlNQS OF THE 
OFTICEttS 

T hu following extract of an oQicial report of tlic 
Neemncli outbreak may throw further light on 
the subject — 

* From Cattain B. P. Lixirn, Superintendent of 
NeemncUt to Colokel G. St. P Lawrence, Qom- 
mimoner at Keemuch^ and lApent for the Goiernor- 
General in the Bajpoolana States 
* Sir, — I have the honoor to submit a report upon 
the events preceding and subsequent to the late 
mutiny of the troops stationed nt Neemuch, as per 
margin,* which has already been demi-olEcially noti- 
fied to you 

* My daily demi-officnl communication will have 
acquainted you with the state of feeling which per- 
1 aded the troops after the occurrences nt Meerut and 
Delhi became known, but, until tbe outbreak of the 
troops stationed at Nusseprabad, the best hopes were 
entcttained that tho«c here would, be restrained from 
following in the tide of rebellion. 

‘Dvery effort was made to preserve the confidence 
of the men, and to make that of tbe officers in them 


• 4th Troop i»t Brigade II A , (Nalive) Two trobps Jst 
Light Cavalry fNative), land Regiment NI , ith P.egjmeut 
Owalior CoutitioCnt 
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apparent. Colonel Abbott slept every night in a tent 
in the lines of his regiment without a guard or sentry, 
and latterly all officers did the same, even with their 
families. One wing oftheyth Regiment GwaliorCon- 
tingent held the fortified square and treasury, and the 
other wing was encamped close to, but outside the 
walls. Captain JIacdonald, commanding the corps, 
resided entirely in the fort, for the purpose of better 
observing and controlling his regiment. Although 
it is not for me to comment on the actions of com* 
mending officers, I cannot refrain from expressing my 
admiration of the firm and conciliating conduct of all 
officers in commaud of corps and detachments 
throughout the trying period, and especially of the 
tact and calm jiiclgment exercised by Colonel P» 

, Abbott, 72ml Regiment N.I., comm.-mding the sta- 
tion, by whose management the outbreak was without 
doubt delayed many days. 

*On the morning of the xnd^ Colonel Abbott in- 
formed me, in his o'vn regimental lines, that, from 
the occurrences of the previous night, and from infor- 
mation lie had received, ho was of opinion that tlio 
outbreak could not bo delayed more than n few hours. 

I left him to secure a f<tvv of oij most valuable records, 
and (Endeavour to secure a line of retreat for fugitives 
by the Oodcyporc ro.ad, I3' means of n detachment of 
police sowars.' ’Sleanwhilc Colonel Abbott undertook 
to as«cmt>lo all the native olfiters of the force, and 
endeavour (o bring them to o sense of their duty, and 
to remove the distrust in each other which there 
was reason to believe was one eanso of the prevail- 
ing excitement. After some discUKsion all took 
on fijo 'i\oran anU Canges water, fliat flicy 
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nov\ trusted otlicr, and.vrould remam true to 
tlicir salt. Tltc commanding ofliccr was re<[ucsted to 
sweat* to his confidence iu their faithful intentions, 
and did so, when the meeting hrokc up, nil nppa- 
rcntlj* hcing satisfied and lo} ally iuthned. All con- 
tinued quiet up to the evening of the 3rd, when some 
excitement again appeared, arising it was said from 
a rumour of the approach of troops to tlie station. 

* It is ncces«ary to mention here that for many pre- 
ceding daj8 the utmost panic had prevailed in the 
Sudder haz.iar, and great numhers of persons had re- 
moved with their property. The nildcst reports were 
constantly set adoat hy designing persons to increase 


• That tins proceeding of Colonel 'AVibott's mast bare had great 
weight M evident from the fact that it was told me by a native at 
lTD*seerab-id, who lud heard the story id the hazuir some consider* 
able time before the news of the oatbreak reached us The report 
further said the minds of the Sepoys were entirely calmed down, 
and Iheit confidence fully rcsloi^, ns Colonel Abbott Sabib bad 
sworn to them on the Bible that the rumours in circulation about 
a strong European force being at band to coerce them, and force 
them to los>e caste by u^ing the cartridges, were uU a fabrication 
Subsequently 1 beard from the same soutco that the confidence 
of the men remained nnshahcD liU the evening of that same day, 
the 3rd (the mutiny took place in the night), when a peon 
or chuprassce attached to the Sudder hozaar. appeared in the 
bazaar with a forged document, bearing th(v.aignature of the 
political officer, directing snppUcs to he got ready nest morning 
tor the European troops who were expected to arrive atNeemuch 
This he showed to ceerj one, and the people were Convinced by 
it that a Europem force was at hand, and that they had been 
deceived A fvw hours afterwards the outhreih occurred The 
active agents m this business were cleier men, and understood 
their work well 
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tlio tllslnist, nnd tlic commonest occurrences were 
distorted into plinntoms of evil intended ngainst the 
troops, 

^Tlic move of tlic Kotnii force tinder Major Burton 
for the protection of Jowud had Irfcn determined upon 
in consultation with Colonel Abbott, commanding the 
station. Tiic troops at Nccmucli had been told of 
the intended move some-daji* before, nnd, nssuredthat 
no part of the force ‘was intended to npproacli Nee- 
much, the Kotali troops were ordered to Jamid with 
a view to preserving t^ic peace of the district, and pro- 
tecting the town from marauders. I believe there is 
no reason whatever' to suppose that this movement 
precipitated the crjsis, while subsequent events have 
proved it to have been a most fortunate and happy 
one for the interests of Government. 

* On the night of the 3rd symptoms of violence were 
shown by the nrtillcrj*, and Lieutenant Walker could 
only restrain them for about two hours, when some of 
them rushed to the guns, and, loading tliem, fired 
two off, evidently as a preconcerted signal. Upon 
this the cavalry rushed to join them, and shortly 
afterwards the 7th NJ. broke from their lines also. 
The wing of the 72nd Begiment Gwalior Contingent, 
encamped' outside the fort, bad been marched in 
by Captain MacdonaH bn the report of the signal 
guns, and every preparation for defence made, but, 
after bolding firm'fp^-^sOme time, the gates were 
ordered by ayubadar, Hurtie Sing, to be opened, and 
the officers were told to saye themselves, and even- 
tually escorted 'to a place of comparative ^safety. Cap- 
tain. Macdonald and his officers remained in the fort 
Vli’iYue very’jas't, i^nd-oniy'JeTt it on t’Ue gates ’oe'mg 
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>TciWv opcnwi, anl WiPir Ivves \n tU« grcat^.'^t danger) 
ath no liope'of l»<.mg of Ibe least nsc 

v.a3 Tonsed on lUcTej\oTt of tUc two signal guns, 
and qmcVlj on Uor=cljacV 1 proceeded to arouse ni^ 
asoisUnt, liicatcnant Ililduc, and A«sistant-Surgeon 
Cotes, olio resided in the next bungalow IN lalt 
there, Lieutenant Barnes, ArliUcri, galloiH.d up, 
hogging na to aid m bringing awa) Mrs M alter and 
child, v.ho«c carnage liadhctn fired at four or fisc 
times hy mounted troopers "We immediately liahtcucd 
to assist) and succeeded in getting out of the station 
on the Oodej'porc toad By this tidic fires wen, ap 
pcanng m every direction IlaAnng seen the party 
safe to the village of Datoo, Licntcnant Ritchie and 
I returned towards cantonment^ m hopes of assist- 
ing fugitiics ^^c met tho oIRccrs of the ist 
Cavalry, hut no others, and, aller hoicnng about 
the burning station till daylight, wo returned to 
Baroo 

‘ It had been the intention of Captain Showers, 
officiating political agent of JMeywar, to return to 
Neemucli on the morning of the 4th IIis dM». was 
laid and a tent w!^ pitched for him at Bara, tssclve 
miles from cantonments Tliilhcr, therefore, I deter- 
mined to proceed, in hopes of concerting measures with 
him for following the mutineers and pre^on ing tho 
peace of the country lie, however, did not come 
(having, as it subsequently appeared, altered his plans) , 
and about noon 1 received a note from the_1haUoor 
oCParoo wamiu" me that a party of the ist Xn^it. 
Cavalry were searching the country for me 

‘ The party assembled at Barn consisted of Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs M alLcr, Lieutenant Barnes, sergeant 
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start^ for cnnlonmcnts, vclitclt 1 liad loarnc^l tbc 
scnlng before bad been cvacualcJ bytljc mutineers, 
nd soon bad tbe mclaneboly Batisriction of rc-occuj>y« * 
ng tbc deserted and ruined Rlation . J • 

‘On tbe 7 tb tbe Kqtab troo*j« under ifajordlurton 
rcacbcd Jinvud, and greatly rAlonHl^cortfidence. A 
detacbment of loo Boondec lior<e came into Neemueb • 
on tbc evening of tbe saroo da\, a*nd, at my urgent 
Tctiuest, Major Burton, \rttb tbe rest, of tbo troops, 
marclted into Iscomucb on tbc.mglit of tbe Sllf, 
leaving joo foot and ten borsemen for tbe protection 
of Jawud. ' 

‘ Colonel Abbott and olTiccrs and ladies occupy 
tbc fortified square, ivhicb Ins been put into tbe best 
state of defence possible, by mounting tbo Kotab 
guns, two brass 3 .poundcrs', on the bastions, planting 
an 8*inch mortar in the centre, and a 24 -poundcr 
gun, silucb 19 too bcaiy for use on the ramparts, 
has been placed so as to bear on tbc gaten ay. The 
draw bridge is in v-orbing order, with ropes attached, 
ready for instant use. 

‘The station of Nccmuch is almost all dLstro}ed. 
Some twelve or fourteen bouses escaped fire, but all 
have been plundered, and the wanton destruction of 
property is almost incredible. The Sudder, bazaar 
bas been plundered, and a Qpreat part of it burnt. 
Tbe gaol prisoners were released by tbe mutineers, 
but some have ‘been already reoaptmed* I have 
already reported tbe plunder of the Hreasury. The 


• There were sevexit mstaiiCes dating the mutiny of prisoners 
that had been released from gaol l»y the mutineers returning aud 
giving them«cl«3 up 
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amount c'lrncn off was lafi^^oo^nipecs, besides the 
contents of the military cheat, amounting to about 
50,000 rupoe<l^ I nnderstailfl ^ 

‘ I have the houoar to bo. Sir, 

* Youf most obedient servant, 

(Signed) B P Lloyt, 

■Snpenntendeat Neenwcli 
'Dated ^eemttcJitiTane iC 1857' . 

Let us return to ColoncJ Abbott'djournal 
"WTien the fugitives reached the once pretty station 
of Neemuch, how sad naa the spectacle that met their 
eyes Tor three miles before they reached the canton- 
ment, the. road was white with fragments of papers 
and letters that were clinging to the roots of hushes, 
where they had been blown by the high wind It was 
found that the mutineers of all arms bad assembled on 
the parade ground on the morning of the 4th of J one, in 
front of the fortified square, after plundering the bazaar 
and treasury, they then went to the parade ground 
of the 72nd N I , where two months’ pay was issued, 
and suhadar Guries Ram nominated to the command 
of the regiment, suhadar Suderree Sing, ist l/ight 
Cavalry, having been appointed Brigadier, and 
jemadar Dost Mohammed, Major of JJngaJe Small 
parties were tJien detached in all directions to collect 
carriages About i p m a panic arose in consequence 
of a report that Luropean troops were marching on 
the station , they all piebed Up their plunder hastily 
(vast quantities being abandoned, owing to viant of 
transport), and marched out of the place with the band 
playing The first bait they made was at Nimbbera, 
a town belonging to the Nawab of TonL,. sixteen 
miles from Neomuch on the road to Delhi Here they 
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were enlcrtflincd by -the native au{lionties of the 
town The next mornjng thoj conhnuetl their march, 
after Bhoolmg some Iroopcre of the istliight Ca%a\ry, 
and some Scpojs of •the 7tJi Hegvraent Gwalior Con- 
tingent, who had rejoined the column after seeing 
their officers to a place of safclj 

It was found that all the officers, civil, artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, with their families, had reached 
Haroo MV safcljj'and thatjthc wife and children of n 
non coihmissioned oHicer had been brutally murdered 
hy cither the cavalry orlhehlacVgiiards olthe Siiddcr 
bazaar On the gth the cavdry of the IMchidpore 
Contingent, which had Wn sent hy the ‘officialing 
agent for the Governor General from Central India 
to the assistance of the Necmuch party, mutinied 
fourteen miles from Neemuch, after murdering 
the two officers attached to the corps, Lieute- 
nants Hunt and Brodie, whose mangled bodies were 
found in the road, and interred by the native civil 
anthonties Feats being entertained that the rel ela 
would advance upon Neemuch, the utmost exertions 
were made to provision the fortified square, which was 
effected hy the zealous and unremitting exertions of 
the Bazaar Master, Lieutenant IN illiams, 2 ist Bombay 
N I , who, with Captain Ijaune of the same regiment, 
the station staff officer, ffesetve all praise The 
meas ires tahen for the defence of tlie fort have already 
been detailed in Captain Lloyd s letter ^be rebels, 
hov. ever, detcTred either hy tl eir fears or the masterly 
arrangetnents oT ~Mnjor "Butlon and Captain Lloyd, 
returned to Mehidpore, marching upwards of eighty 
miles in two dajs, where tbcj attempted to seduce 
from thcic allcgiaucC the attillerj and infantry of the 
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JIcliMporo Contingent, Init without success; they 
then left, marching through the country levying con- 
tributions from the defenceless villagers, niul eventually 
joined the Nccmuch brigade sommvherc beyond Dcolce, 
by which they were nt first rather coldly received, as 
they brought no treasure. 

The brigade of rebels thus augmented, gave us 
considerable uneasiness ut Nussecrabad, for with our 
very weak force we had three dilTcrcnt places to 
protect, Nus'oorahad, Ajmerc,* and Bceawr. 'Most of 
the ladies w'frc at the latter place, a few at Ajmere, 
and none ^nt Nussecrabad. II«d they attacked us, it 
would’havc been necessary to leave tbc cantonment 
and full back bn Ajmere; for with tbc small available 
and trustworthy force at his comnsand, Brigadicr- 
Ocncral Lawrcuce, who had by that time assumed 
control of all matters, military ns well ns civil, would 
have been hardly justified in going into action. The 
movements of the mutineers, too, seemed uncertain ; 
they hovered aboijt'''the neighbourhood, taking first 
one ronil, then another, then returning, marching 
and eountermarcliing, so that we could not tell what 
their plans were. They carried on their movements, 
too, with the utmost precision, and showed that they 
had not forgotten the lessons^tbut had been taught 
them in the service of the Government. They made 
a great point of gaining accurate iutelligence, and had 
scouts mounted on fleet riding camels scouring the 
country and always accompanying the brigade at some 
little distance on each flank. Their camp regulations 
were conducted in the most approved military stj'le, 
and. made a pc5si- af Awlh'.vg Jw Saadis j' 

At last they made up their minds, after sacking 
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DeoUe, to Yi^ocecd to Agta and Hcllii; the former 
place tlicj reaclied on the 5tU July, mul were attacked 
lya force under Brigadier Pol\\licir,nitli wliat result 
is n ell knon n : from thence they marched t la ^luttra 
to Delhi, Vihere they acre merged with the great rchcl 
army collected round the throne of the last of the 
^loguls The designation of the "Necmuch brigade 
was, however, retained till llic mcmorahlc action of 
Hyjnfghut was fought \Ti August, v. hen the column 
under Uicholsou totally defeated the enemy, and the 
"Necmuch brigade as a separate force waS ne\ cr heard 
of afterwards. On the capture of the city, the rem- 
nant fled with the rest of the rebels to LucUnoV, and 
after that phee, too, had fallen, they went into Bohd- 
cund and joined Khan Lahadar Khan, since which 
all trace of them has been lost. 

lileantime what befel the oCUcers and ladies ? Theit 
adventure^ may as well be recounted here (though in 
doing so I am somewhat anticipating my nairative m 
point of time), as they joined the Niissecrahad**pirty, 
and shared ui their troubles and wanderings The 
fates led me in another direction altogether, and 
before continuing my own nnirative, it will be better 
to detail in a few words the proceedings of our friends 
at jS’ussecrabad, to which 1 shall not again have occa- 
sion to do more than allude. 

On the 6th July, the officers of the mutinied infantry 
corps at ^Iccmuch were ordered to proceed with their 
families to ^nssecrabad, and even promised an escort 
of SO caialry and lOo infantry of the Rana of 
Oodtj pore’s troops. When the time for starting came, 
howeier, the number dwindled down to lo cavalry 
and 25 infatitry, which must base been rather a 
K a 
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matter of congratulation than otherwise,! should thinh, 
as in those days one’s chances of security were in in- 
verse ratio to the strength of the native escorts 
furnished. After a most toilsome and distres< 5 fng 
march, exposed to the full force of the rains in the 
height of the wet season, and furnished with tents 
inferior to those the Government deems necess.'iry for 
its Sepo3 s, the party reached Nusseerahad on the J7th 
July. Every kindness was here shown them, and 
tliey were enabled to put up in sotneof the bungalows 
that had escaped destruction; hut lest they should he 
disposed to make themselves too comfortable, they 
were warned that their stay would probably be short, 
ns the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-west Pro- 
vinces had sent an order for all the oHieers of mutinied 
corps in Bajpootiina to procec<l as soon os possible to 
Agra j the Neemuch party were to join the officers of 
our brigade. They were all kept on tho jwi vire by 
being told they would certainly start in a day or two, 
and consequently were prevented from taking .nny 
steps in making any arrangements to supply tlicm- 
Bclves with wearing apparel and other necessaries 
be^'ond what was absolutely required for actual use, 
of which the mutiny had deprived them. So they 
stayed till the aStli of August m the most uncomfort- 
able and unsettled state that can he imogined. 
Nnsscerabad is not a lively place at nny time, but 
what must it have been then? Four-fiflbs of its 
houses were in rnin«, and the other fifth tenanted 
mosll)* by officers whose men had just mutinied, dc- 
stro^’ing all they ever had in the world, and who were 
living really in (he greatest destitution and want^with 
nothing to do but to talk over and over again of what i 
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Tiad passed, and speeuUto on tlio uncertain future, 
while they suffered from a ceaseless longing to do 
EomeUnng \n the v.a> of revenging tlicmscKes on tlio 
rutlile«s enemy. They had no means of amusement 
and no employment, no hooks, were forced to Ivio 
without any of the appliances for comfort they had 
nlnays heen accustomed to, and which arc in the hot 
weather inlndia notlurunesbut necessaries , crammed 
seieral families m one house, with few or no servants 
and little or no money, and the only occuirence m 
the way of change, an occasional panic excited hy Iho 
report that the Bombay regiments had hroken out 
Compared to many other places m India at that time, of 
course, ITusseerabad was a happy abode, but I think 
even the fort at Agra, full as it was, must have been a 
pleasanter place of residence, for it was nearer the seat 
of active operations, and xf there was but little to do, 
there must have been a good deal to sec and hear 
Tbey might have started many times between tho 
17th July and the end of August with comparative 
safety, but it was not till the 28th of that month, 

when Brigadier ht bad just beard of the mutiny 

of the Jodhpore legion, that the peremptory order for a 
move was given The whole country w as under water, 
and they had a long detour to make before they could 
reach the hrat encamping ground They did reach it 
at last, but only to receive an order to return imme- 
diately , because the few camels they had w ith them to 
carry thermserablo xemnantof then worldly goods and 
iJirfiJirO* anth ‘a’lfcb-wwu , 'sijVfi3o.*ihivy -mnA. 

The camels were requited Cor a force that was about to 
etnrt in pursuit of the mutineers of the Jodhpore 
le non, of whom more anon, but the ofiiccrs aud ladies 
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were told that they would have to start again imme- 
diately, for camels would be procured in a short time; 
BO they waited in suspense till the 7th September, 
when they were again ordered off. This time, to add 
to their diSlcultiea, resulting from the state of the 
country and roads, the rebels were in dangerous 
proximity to their route; the Gwalior Contingent were 
supposed to be either on their way, or thinking of going 
to Agra, and the Jodhpore legion were infesting the 
neighhourhoodof Nusseerabad. However, noaccount 
was taken of these trifles, and the harassed party, 
ladies, children, and all, were once more sent forth 
upon what might be called without any metaphor ‘a 
waste of waters.' This time they got three marches 
from Nusscerab.ad when they were ordered to halt, 
pending furtlier instructions. These fiirllter instruc- 
tions turned out to bo an order to return ; and Lack 
they went again, reaching the station on the 14th 
September. As on former occasions, they were warned 
that as their stay would be short, there was no need 
for them to take any measures for increasing the 
comforts, or lessening tho discomforts of their position. 
The camels were again taken from them; this time 
they had paid for them in advance, having been forced 
to do so by the authorities; the money was rcturnetl 
to them, the hire of tho cattle for the d.iy8 they had 
been employed in marching ond Iialting having boon 
first carefully deducted. 

Their palicnco being now pretty well cxhauslcsl. 
Colonel Shtildliam, the senior ollicer with tho party, 
npplieil to Captain IMen, 'political agent at Jcypore, 
for nssigfnnec ; tiiat ofUcer at once nuponJi"*! to the 
call, and made every exertion to carry out tl»c 
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Biry arrangements j be procured camels and a trust- 
worthy escort under a Tliakoor, Poorum Sing ; but all 
^Yas not ready till tbc iitb "November, when they 
made a final start, and after a long march, relieved by 
tbc kind attentions of Captain Eden and Captain 
Nixon, political agent at IJburtporc, and by tbc 
unremitting exertions of Poorum Sing to get every- 
thing done that could conduce to tbeir comfort and 
safety ch route, tbey reacbed Agra on tbc 3rd Decem- 
ber without mishap. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OBDEE TO UAECn— 'DIPPlCCtTT ^BOUT THE E4DIES— INVI* 
TITIOX BT Tlin BAJA OP JODIIPOBE— SACK OP DEOLEE— 
8TABT FOB JOSnrOBB—- ILL SUCCESS. 

T he march to Agra and a prospect of employment 
there or in the field would have been a pleasant 
change after the idle life wc were forced to lead at 
Nusseerahnd, had it not been that those who had families 
were fairly at their wits’ end to hnow how to dispose of 
them. Ladies were sot allowed to reside in the 
cantonment ibr some time after the mutiny; a good 
many were stilt at Becawr, a few at Ajmere, and one 
or two adventurous upirits dared the Brigadier’s wrath, 
and actually ventured on coming, contrary to orders, 
into the station and joining their husbands. "When 
the order reached us for marching to Agra, and before 
we knew that our departure would be postponed, I 
went with another married officer on a kind of 
deputation to the Brigadier to seek a solution of the 
all-important question, * What to do with our wives?’ 

It was exceedingly undesirable that they should 
remain at Beeanw or Ajmere ; at the latter place there 
was certainly an old fort, but little or no accommoda- 
tion, and what room there was was very much required 
for European soldiers who formed part of the garrison. 
Beeawr was totally defenceless ; we might have been 
CTcused just then for not having over much confidence 
in native troops of any class or kind, and wo well 
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knew that attempts liad been and were bcin" mado'to v 
induce the local battalion to follow tbc example set 
them by tbcir brethren of Bengal "Wbal BLCurity 
was there that they would not break out as the latter 
had done, or that the little station might not bo 
attacked by some of the numerous bands of mutineers 
that were occasionally passing up\\ ards from the south 
on their road to Delhi, the great focus of the insurrcc- 
taou.*? Out ttoubles and anxieties were increased a 
thousandfold by the utter want of conridence in our 
own Government, whose proceedings had been from 
the commencement of such a nature as to destroy 
altogether any feeling of relunce upon its wisdom, or 
firmness, or prudence, ne may haio ever Itlt Station 
after station had been allowed to drift into mutiny , 
prockamation after proclamation bad been i«sued, not 
unfrequently of a contradictory tenor, when strong 
measures only were required to save India The 
pTe«s had been gagged, and Lord Canning had giicn 
out that he had no confidence m the nationality of 
the small hand of Englishmen then struggling to 
maintain the empire, and to save their hies, and 
alienated from him the whole European population 
The natii es openly insulted us, and firmly behoved 
that OUT empire was gone, newr to rctutn. and no 
wonder This utter want of confidence in our leaders, 
which was the natural result of their proved incapacity 
to meet the emergency, was perhaps the most painful, 
as it was the most disastrous, part of our position 
TiVww ireFS- fv iww ffiwa asd there open 

whom wo felt m e could xelj , but they were few and far 
npaxt Communication was difivcuU, nay, impossible 
llenrj Lawrence was one of these, and he was shut 
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Up in Lucknow, nor did we hear of liis dealt* 
after; his brother at Lahore was another, b**^ Lahore 
was far distant ; Ldwardes and Cotton at Fcshawur 
were others, but from such a remote corn*^*’ 


empire news reached us rarely. 'Wliceler at Ca'vnporo 
we believed would do all man could to 
high character for soldiership he had ever ho*"**®* 
Colonel George Lawrence, who was invested 
Colvin with the rank and authority of Drigadier- 
Gencral, and directed to assume supreme n*ihtary 
power, in Kajpootana, though not equal to his ^Jrolhfr?/ 
perhaps, in strategic or administrative talent, 
mainstay ot LfU'isli power in Viiat province. 
nercp held high military command heforo, ^ 


sure that Ids advent to Nosseerabail, nnd Ids 
supreme military power in the district, was hAilc‘1 by 
oil ns a good omen, and wc felt that wliatevef might 
Jiappen under his leadership, vre should do /*li th*’^ 


Englishmen could do to hold their own, llC "■*** a 


Lawrence, and there wns something in the name; 
ho had grc.it experience, nnd Iiad tocn well futureJin 



ijriGvmEr.or*crR.«. LAvrr%cC- 

ot tte oC tW Govcrtir.T Oen^l for tt ? of 

llajpootana, RurrounjL-d the VaVciU frotu oil tliv* 
iinicpcndt.nt Stales, thro«j;l» uliom be could bol I 
communication a\itb tliecliiLf* TlieVaVc«U tnj^lil 
tertamlj lia> e aecompamed bim to tlic an \ I 

cannot but Wlievc lUat much mwcliicf woullbaiiC 
been prc\enlcd bad be Won earlier on tbe 
Hut nben oflici.rs o«^urc»l tbeir commandant*, and 
Commandants assured ibc Itnj^dicr, tbal thtrewns 
no cbancc of tbc Sepoy* breaWn,* out, vre can bordly 
TTondec llxat a man m Ijanrcncc’* position 'ia» de- 
ceived loo "Wben Ibc mutinous troops Ibrcw off Ibo 
mask, and tbc die was cast, be burned to Ibc post of 
danger, andbcpl Ibc bc\m liU tbc > csscl bad wenlborcd 
tbe fctorm Tliat be baa Uitbcrlo met vsvtU no tic- 
bnoivledgmenl of his services from tbt Government 
IS perhaps rather a proof of bis capacity tlnn tbc 
contrary 

"Wben V. c asbed the Brigadier if, in the event of 
out going to Agra, he would allow our wives to live 
at ^fussecrabad under protection of the garrison Ibcro, 
he said, l^ot on any account, wo then nsUed if they 
would be allowed to accompany ua to Agra. , bo te- 
pbed, Certainly not , could they retire towards Dcc<n 
and Bombay? that course was, be thought, out of the 
question , it was undesirable tbey should remain where 
tbej were “W e couldu t fix it any way, as the Ame- 
rican would say, and returned to our brother officers to 
relate the result of our conference with the supreme 
miUtary authority of the place, for ‘Lawrence was thvtv 
at Beeawr, with certainly no fresh idt-as on the sub 
ject The knotty point was referred to the Brigadier- 
General, who got over the difficulty by tccomniend- 
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In" evoTy one to remain in statu quo^ at anj’ rate, ier 
the present. But I'^was anxious that my wife slioiiJil 
leave Beeam* on tbo first opportunity, and accord 
irben an invitation came from the Kin" of Jodhporc, 
through the political agent. Captain lifoncl: jifaso»,as 
it did shortly after, for all the ladies who were unpro- 
tected and Tvanted an o^lum for the present, to re- 
pair to his capital, jvhere he xrould taka measures to 
protect them till the return of the cold season should 
euaWe them to proceed to Bombay, I thought it 
best that my wife should join tho rest itf accepting it 
There were a great many pros and c^ris to l>o con- 
sidered. Krcry day brought dUrercnt reports and 
fresh accounts, calculated tv tnnko changes in our 
plans. The journey to Jodbpore was a dinicult and 
troublesome one ; the ladies wore uuproridisl with tho 
commonest necessaries of life, almost without any 
servants, and I was unwilling to tnj«t my wife, in o 
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retnnic<l to 'Nll»«4^eTaba^l, the re-t, atnonj; 
^hom was my mfe, tel out fct> ihcir journey to 
JtxlhpoTf. 

This place U the capital of the int'epciulonl Itrri- 
lory of Manvar — a tcmlor)* »trctchin{* from the 
liordcrs of the dwert that separates Smil from lloj- 
pootaaa to Ajmcrc, from Guicrat on the south to the 
sterile dislncth of Jajsulmccr and Ihchnnecr on the 
nortli and north-ne«t It »s 330 miles in Unpth from 
the fiouth.nest to north-ca-t, ami 160 m hreadtli, 
comprising an area of 35,67a square mile^ It is ti 
■Wild countr)*, mostly desert^ here and there arc towns 
and Tillages, and a little cuUisation, 1 ml camel hrewl- 
'ng is tho great tcsoutcc of the inhahitants, and these 
animals find abundant paslnragc m the desert plains. 
The king resides at Jodhporc lUclf, which is a large 
city, containing about 70,000 inlmbilantB. The city 
IS commanded by a slroog, and said to be impreg* 
nable, fort, built on the top of a hill that overlooks 
the ^hole country Indeed, ns you approach the 
capital, or stand on the summit of the hill on which 
the fort, IS built, and look, upon tbciast expanse of 
level plain stretching on three sides as far as the eje 
can reach, it is impossible to help feeling the rcsem- 
blance of the situation to that of an island in the 
midst of the ocean A range of volcanic hills, rocky 
and barren, rises abruptly from the plains to the 
height of 300 or 400 feet, on the first of which, facing 
the east and south, stands the fort It is a very pic- 
turesque object from whichever side it is viewed; and 
the citj 13 picturesque too at a distance, for the fact 
of water being tolerably abundant there led probably 
to the selection of the site, and the conseqncnce is 
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tliat tiere js vegetation m and around the cjtj^ i:vliilc 
all the country m the neighbourhood is a ir'iste «d- 
derness On passing through the narrow streets of 
the town-you emerge on the lull} ground beyond, a 
winding road leads between ruined walls, and temples, 
►and bouses, -and gardens, mixed together in strange 
confusion, to the Poblical Agency, which is a pahec 
formerly need as a country seat by the huigs of Jodh* 
pore, but subsequentlv devoted to the residence ef 
the British political agent It has a large garden 
laid out iQ native fashion, and full of splendid lrcc«, 
surrounded by a high brick wall v ith a to«cr at each 
angle, while on the other side, and eeparated from the 
bouse bj a good siaed garden full of fruit lroc«, and 
well supplied with resenotra and means tor nalermg 
the ground, there is an open kind of aleoie a sort of 
btiildfug much used b} Aaiattcs, from (he uindou of 
Mbich }ou look down a con<id<.ral>le depth upon n 
vallcj eo%ercil near!} nil the }cir round with pn-cn 
grass, and iiitcr«pcr«ctl with n flw chimjw of tnt's 
and large boulders that Iiaio betn carried down fftm 
tlio sides and summits of the siirroimdiiig hills The 
spoils called tlic Siir Sngiir, and was onginatl} in- 
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from tlic *\\co^c I lla^c mentioned down to tlit Ic^cl 
ot lUe ground Lclow, wKicli was intended to lead 
to the water, but the water proved refractory, and 
would not remain Owing cither to walit of»cngmcer- 
mg sViW, or some radical error in the choice of the 
site or construction of Ibo buildings, or sOme pecu- 
lianty m the soil, the plan failed, bo the .massive 
bnckworh and masontj still remain, and the British 
Political Agency has not the advantage of, a lake m 
its immediate neighbourhood This sort of half arti- 
ficial reservoir or lake is very common m Raj- 
pootana, and it generally succeeds better than tho 
Sur Sagur 

Tho Agency itself is a large massive building, 
chiefly of marble , it bas tbrcc stones , tho low est, 
or ground story, contains a large room, half divided 
into two by arches, it opens out on to a flight of 
steps that lead into the garden The second story 
contains much greater accommodation, and consists 
of SIX or seven good sized rooms, and a spacious 
verandah, an immense height trom the ground, from 
which there is a fme view of the fort and the sur- 
rounding country and villages A long flight of 
steps from the outside leads on to tho top of the 
house where an additional room Ins been built by 
one of tbe former political agents, with a thatebed 
roof Trom the top of the house the prospect is 
magnificent 

llio ancient feudal sjstem that at one time 
prevailed all over India still obtains in Jlarwar, and 
may perhaps be seen as fully developed here as m 
any other part of Asia The King or Raia, Takht 
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Guzerat, having Ijien confirmed in the Sovereignty 
he now holds hy the ^British ^Government some years 
ago, wh'bn, the throne becoming >acant, the former 
"Sing not h iving left a lineal descendant, there iverc 
several chimant*^ {o it, and the British Government, 
as pammOnut lords of Hindostin, had to decide on 
the merits of the respecliie aspirants to the rcg^l 
dignit}, Tahht Sing was selected hyth© votes of 
the ThaLoors, or chief men in the state, aiid he 'vns 
aceoidingly installed, but he is far frotn being a 
^ popular sovereign, in spite of bis having becii elected , 
and the fict of his not being a IVfanrorj ©f pure 
descent has probably more efllct in renderjug him 
unpopular than even his pri%*»to character, ^i^hich 
tainted with the >tce so common nmong Asiitic 
sovereigns-— nriec But though Tihht Suig i* not 
A Sr'irimri, hois connected bj rt) it)on»hi2> iwtj, nearly 
all the more powerful feudal chief*, or Thalvixir*, os 
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(and they were pretty numerous) in which the hlu«sii3- 
men were worsted, the disgiace of a defeit would he 
lessened in proportion to the valour of the enemy 

The Mabnraja usnally resides during the cold 
season in his fort above the uty , the rest of the year 
he spends at one or other of the numerous country 
seats in the neighbourhood He is very fond of 
sportirig,- especially of shooting wild pigs, and fish 
ing He liLes to combine the pleasures of the chase 
with those of the zenana, so he has a platform built 
»oa the outside of one of his country paMccs omlook- 
’ lug a part of the jungle, and here he sits ensconced 
behind the breastwork, in company with his favourite 
wives, and nfles ready loaded by his side By and 
by the pig is seen wending his way through tho 
hushes, m search perhaps of food, wlicn the B-ya takes 
aim, and being a good shot, generally succeeds in 
Lilling Ins pig, to tho intense gratification of his fair 
admirers 

The attitude assumed by the independent poners 
of Hijpootana during tho rebtlhon was of the most 
incalculable adiautnge to tlio Bntisli Government 
Had the} seized the opportunity to recover a portion 
of then former infiucnce in Hindostan, and sided 
with the rebels, their infiwencc, and the i\ eight 
attached to their name and rank, and horcditaiy 
associations, would have been sullicicnt to turn the 
scale Humanly spt^aking, alt the rebels wanted to 
secure success to their cause was unity of action, and 
leaders of more influence Ihnn the ISnna or the 
Begum, or an} of the prominent characters of tho 
war, wants which the lodcQendcnt cliuifk of Bnypon. 
tani mi^lit have supilied, but the} wore faith hil to 
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thetr allegiance, and though in man} cases unable 
to control tbeiT soldiers and subjects, the} tUcmseUcs 
never suerxed from the path ofdut} Holkar 'lood 
firm m Ccnlnl India , Scindn lost hw throne for a 
short time onlj, as the pcnalt} of his attachment to 
the British GoxLrnmcnt, while the pnnees of Ilij- 
pootana Proper followed the example set them bj the 
descendants of the founder of the MabrattiT Lmpiro 
and tlie kingdom of Gwahor ^lost of them lent 
their troops to our Government, but the loan, though 
well meant, was not of much xalue, for the men'" 
would not act against the mutineers, except m very 
rare cases, though Ihcj were useful as police m keep- 
ing open communication, affording escorts, ^ Still 
there can be no doubt tliat the whole of the distncU 
ttndet their independent chiefs was verj much 
tainted with the spirit of revolt and hostilitj ogamst 
the English Government (for in their case it cannot 
be called rebeUion), and bid the siege of Dolln been 
protracted much laager, it ts exceedingly doubtful if 
this feeling would not have manifested itself m a 
general nsing of the people against their own sove- 
reigns on account of their alliance with our Go- 
vernment Had the immense and somewhat over 
grown fabric of the British Empire fallen, over, 
it would have dragged down with it all the inferior 
structures of petty dynasties that rested upon it, and 
involved them in common destruction with itself, 
and there can. be no doubt, on the other hand, that 
vthr*'lca*m‘'ml’vtlifl«c«>'umftiiRdijg*i£uu'anSriuri3uiibin'»s 
resting on their great centre, and contributing to its 
support while they maintained their own position 
added immensely to the stibiUty of the whole edifice 
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wartls Ibat lie learnt Ijow the tjctaclimcnt marctjcd 
throngli tbc strocts of Jodhpore calling upon the 
astonished citiicns 'To nsc in rebellion against their^ 
king, for the British Goicmmcnt was no more.* 
The Contingent, as ive aflmvards learnt, uns in- 
fected with the spirit of taulmj quite ns much as any 
portion of the regular nrmj* 

The ladies, three in number, left Bccaur under 
protection of an escort of the UajVa men, and reached 
the Agency without accident , the only thing they 
had to complain of uas the heat of the weather, and 
the badness of the roads, and a tremendous storm 
which ONcrtook them the second daj, and drove them 
all back to the rcstmg-plncc Ihcj had last left. Tlic 
ram pouted m torrents, as if the wmdous of licasca 
had m verj deed been opened, the Irglitning de- 
scended in vmd flashes to the earth among the 
frightened horses, and the thunder pealed o\cr their 
heads m terrific grandeur, os if its deafening clash 
was heralding the univcxBal destruction of the 
elements and all the material uorld that is generally 
supposed will usher in the advent of the Great Daj. 
At Jodhpore they were received with the utTnost kind- 
ness and hospitality , and the Raja sent his fair 
> isitoTs, according to court etiquette, a dinner consist- 
ing of various kinds of curry and sweetmeats, and an 
allowance of two bottles of ale to each lady — that 
being, as he supposed, their daily allowance 

There were two other ladies at the Agency who had 
reached that asylum after difficulties and dangers far 

greater than those undergone by our party, iirs, - 

and l&tis3 , the wife.and sister of the officer com- 

manding the Kotah Contingent, a force rescmhlin" 
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jh construction the Jodhpore legion, and quartered at 
a little station called Deolee The L.otah Contingent 
tookthe field immediately the disturbances commenced, 
and after marching and counter-marching a good 
deal in the vicinity of I^usseerahad — one day being 
ordered up to Agra, imd anotlier being called for at 
Ajmere — it eventually reached the former place, and 
there mutinied The circumstaaces attending the 
mutiny belong to the Agra chapter of the rebellion, 
and mil not therefore be here related The ladies 
who were left behind at Deolee in the now deserted 
etition with a slender guaid of their own men for a 
long tune reraamed in fancied secunty, unconscious of 
thedangera that weretliicl enmg around them Bnga* 
dior-Qeneral Lawrence, however, wasaiijre of their 
critical position, and eeot out palanqiieens and 
bearers from Ajmere to bring them awnj, mtli o 
letter urging lire — — to leave the place imme- 
diately, and not to delay for the purpose of packing 
up and sending o£F her property Die admonition was 
not before it wus anted, for tlio Ncemtich mutineer*, 
after hovering about the country, threatening first 
one station and then another, made for Dcoke, and 
had tlie^ not carried out the old custom tlrej had been 

used to, of halting on Sunday, Jtrs mtli her 

sister and children would have fallen into their hands 
As it n as, they escaped all dangers, and after sulfcr- 
ing the greatest possible inconvenience — if it can bo 
tailed by no other name — from exposure to the fierce 
rajs ofn June sun oil day, and great imptriinoneo 
from intivos in the village* through which thej 
passed, arrived saC-lj at Ajracre, and thence went on 
to JMlhjiorc The Neemuch mutmetrs on nmchitig 
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Duolcc found Uic place d(scrtc<l except Lj the guard 
of the Kolali Contingent that had heen left Whind to 
protect vt , so after gutting the houses and Imraing 
down the place, they went on, tihwig with them the 
^4 pounder, nluch uas used for firing the tuel’ro 
o’doch, and morning and evening guns, nnd having 
their Tunha swelled hj the guard of the Kotah 
Contingent and the hadmashes belonging to the 
place 

’The departure of the others for Agra being inde- 
finitely postponed, I olitamcd leaxe of aliscnce to x uiit 
Jodhporo a short time after the ladies had nmxcd 
there an expedition I was the more anxious to make, 
my wife having met uith a rather sex ere accident on 
her amxal, and dislocated her shonlder "U’cenjo^od 
to the fullest extent in tUo«e days that feeling of in- 
dependence which results from want of property 1 
k.newalady,aphdobOphcrin her way, ulio,on getting 
out of a railivay carrriagc at the end of her journey, 
beheld to her surprise the tram proceed, taking uith it 
to its distant destination all her baggage and her scr- 
X ants, who had neglected to get out at the proper 
place Ordinary individuals, and particularly of the 
fair sex, would under these circumstances have fussed 
and fumed, rushed to the station master for relief, 
telegraphed in hot hsale to the next station, and then 
sitting down m the waiting room, abandoned them- 
seli es to despair, or to a flood of tears Not so my 
friend, who regarded, with a look of exultation the 
tram ns it receded m the dim distance rapidly from 
vieii, and then gave vent to her feelings of happiness 

in being ndof the greatest torments of her life ^lier 

baggage and her servants "Vie comforted ourselves 
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Tor a long time after llio mutiny. Captain Monck 
Mason had kept relays of bullocks on the road from 
Jodhpore to within about twenty tnUes of Ajmcrc, iu 
the event of fugitives wanting to traicl in tliat direc- 
tion} and nnderstanding that this arrangement was 
still available, it was my object to get from Ajmero 
to the spot where the bullocks were supposed to bo 
located, and so go on, without having to halt upon 
the road» 

It was a fine sultry afternoon in the beginning of 
July, that, ensconced m a vehicle called a bayley, drawn 
by two bullocks, I wended my way tbrougli the 
suburbs of Ajmere. A bayley is about the most un- 
comfortable kind of conveyance a man can possibly bo 
tortured in. ltconsistsofasmaU8quarecart,theseat 
of which always slants either backwards or forwards, 
with roof supported on fouv slender poles j it is impos- 
sible to sit upright in it, for there is nothing to lean 
against; lying down is equally outof the question, for 
there is no room wherein ou orduiary .sized mortal can. 
bestow his legs. Natives who can sit all day in. an 
upright posture with their legs doubled up in some in- 
conceivable way under them, vastly approve of this 
method of conveyance, and will ride the whole day and 
night quite contentedly m a position that would 
subject every Eughshmau m a quarter of an hour to 
the most escmciating cramps. There is no protection 
from the dust, and very little from the sun, and alto- 
gether it IS about as unadvwable a mode of travelling 
as one could well meet with. But m the jear of 
grace 1857 wo were not particular, A year before, if 
any one had told me the time would come when I 
should consider myself most fortunate lu possessing a 
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lotn and ruling in a bayloy,! bIioqU have cUlicr thought 
my informant mad, or that he was ^chafTing’ mo. 

An escort Iiad been given me of three sowars 
(horsemen) from the llaj troops, and n more villanous 
looking set of men it has scarcely c»'er heen my fortune 
to behold. They were tolerably mounted, at least for 
Raj sowars, and armed with spears and swords, but 
no matchlocks— a little matter whereupon I had sub- 
sequently cause to congratulate myself. One of these 
worthies, the head roan .among them, was a grey- 
boarded individual, who looked as if he had indeed 
grown old in iniquity; the other two, judging from 
their physiognomies, must have been guilty of every 
crime in the calendar twenty times over. A fourth 
attendant, a volunteer on foot, armed with a large 
iron-beaded stick or pole, accompanied the cortege. 

I was perfectly indllTcrcnt to the respectability or 
otherwise of my escort, so to call them, but it was 
probable they might be useful to me on the road in 
procuring supplies, should I require any from the 
villagers, but I cannot say I trusted to them much to 
befrieud mo in case of accident, or stand by me in the 
event of danger. They did not apjwar Inclined to 
fraternize, hut on the contrary seemed rather disposed 
to be sullsy and insolent, so I left them to themselves, 
and was jolted along the uneven road at the rate of 
about two miles an hour, in silence a^ far as I was 
concerned. 

The high road from Ajmcrcio Jodlipore one would 
suppose would have been pretty well known, but, 
strange to say, my Jehu, and the escoit, and the volun- 
teer on foot, whose express vocation was, as far as I 
could make out, that of a goide, all lost their way at 
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least twice tefoTe we left llie cumtotis of Ajtncrc Tins 
was not ebeenn 5 j, but I was prcltj well inclilTerctit to 
n.\\ external e\ cuts, nnd bad made aaaat ptofvcieucj 
in practical stoicism since tlio aStli Moj If we lost 
oar nnv on the high roail, close to the hizaar at Aj- 
mere, vt was not to be wondered at that my friends 
declared themselves utterly at a loss m which direc- 
tion to proceed wlicn they had emerged into the open 
country At length the sun set, and, as the moon 
had not risen, the darhness of the night by no means 
aided my zealous guides in discovering the right road 
\\ e got into fields, bogs, qviagroire«, went o\ cr hedges, 
mounds, anywhere hut on the read , the dn\cr only 
returning answer to my ofl-repcatecl inquiries if wo 
were going right, * He was totally ignorant even of 
owr destination, and consequently not w ell infonned 
ns to the way that led to it* At last, after being lerj 
nearly upset several times, I determined to abjure the 
vehicle altogether, and got out to walk , indeed, I had 
walked the greater part of the way as it was, lor half 
an hour’s torture m the cramping cart was as much 
as I could bear at once 

After we had been wandering about in a vague 
manner for a long while m total darknes-*, we camo 
to a village, and here, thought I, wo shall at any rate 
ho able to get a guide Howeaer, on our arrival, my 
accommodating escort qnietly, hut firmly, rcru<5ed to 
go any further, and, as the driver of the cart followed 
suit, 1 found myself compelled reluctantly to halt for 
the night, ha\ mg made, as X felt sure, hut a \ cry bad 
day'*s yourncy Indeed, considering the way we had 
wandered, first one «ade then the other, then hack, 
and then round again, it was fairly open to doubt 
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whether I was a bit nearer mj destination than before 
I set out However, as the_j would not ^o on, there 
was no help for it bat to staj, and I regretted a 
thousand times that 1 Lad not come on my pony alone, 
when I could, at any rate, have got over the ground 
as soon as I had discovered the road Outside the 
village there was a pubhc halting place, called a dhur- 
rensala for travellers, it consisted of a stone shed, 
raised from tiie ground, open on one side and closed 
on all the rest To this spot J had my cart taken, 
and my escort proceeded to make themselves and their 
Leasts snug for the night I had hoped that when 
the moon r6le, which uonld be shortly, they might 
perhaps be prci ailed on to proceed, hut it nas soon 
apparent that nothing was further from their intcn* 
tious There w ere robbers, they said, on ahead, who 
would certainly destroy the whole party iC we pro- 
ceeded night 
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tose liy degrees liigh into the heavens, and I lay 
silent, in an allitnde of Tesl,al>sorhcd in thought, and 
really enjoying the quiet and soothing inflxienco of 
the calm moonlight night. I had no inclination to 
sleep, hut indulged in* wahing dreams, tcvolving in 
my mind the events ^vc had lately witnessed, and 
forming plans, as far as I dared loolc forward, for the 
future. I had lain in this manner for n consider- 
ahlc time perfectly still, when I observed one of my 
unpleasant-looking ftlcnda of the escort come, as if 
casually, near the cart, and take a good look at me in 
passing} I lay perfectly still, and hy and by he tried 
it a second and came much closer^ he tried it 
a third time, and took a good long look at me. I 
had closed my eyes, and was 'to all appearance fast 
asleep, "‘f then heard one of the others ask * if the 
Sahib was asleep.* The inqumiive gentleman who 
had, as he thought, thoroughly investigated the point, 
replied, * Yes, fast asleep, and even if ho were awake, 
he taunot understand a word we say.* Oh, '‘I thought, 
then I will keep my ears open. The old grey’-haired 
man, who was much the best of the party, had lain 
down artd covered himself up, and was fast asleep.' 

■ The other two sowars umd the watchmen from the 
village then sat down, and entered into .a long con- 
versation, speaking in rather Jin undertone, bUt, in 
the stillness Of the *night, I could hear every word 
they said, cveept when they dropped their voices, which 
they did now and again, and spoke in a whisper. 

- The language used in cohveTsation .was a 
rustic dialect of Hindu,' occasionally introducino* 
Mdtwarx word®, which I could not understand j paid 
attention at Erst merely from curiosity, thinking I 
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should probably liear some unbiassed opinions ex 
pressed regarding recent events , and I was curious t( 
know what these men reilly thought of public rf/Eiirs 
This, no doubt, was the reason why they had tahen 
the precaution to see if I was a«leep before they entered 
on a free discus'aon of the character and ptospects of 
the English But I soon heard words that made me 
anxious not to lose a syllable, and, without moving 
my position the least, strained my ears and attention 
to the utmost to catch what was said They began 
by talking about the bte disasters, and the overthrow 
of our Government, which they thought had been 
effected , and the events that had occurred at Agra 
appeared to have made great impression on* them 
They then proceeded to discuss a plan for killing me, 
and taking ivhat htlle property, and it was littlo 
enough, I had Ther also contemplated a general re- 
bellion in their <jiTD country, Mormr , bnd one of 
th*em remarked that there were men ready to rise and 
join a rebel chief in every village in the country Bnt 
the part of their couversatioo that ims most interest- 
ing was that relating to myself They dnclt very much 
the /act of my ha\ ing pistols, of vv Inch they Becm*ed 
to'have a wholesome fuir, ono ropea^cdlj bringing it 
as mr objection against attacking mo* The others 
tried to encourage liim by obscning that, after, 
all, there 11010 onlj two shots, and when they 
were expended they could despatch me with their 
ewords 

^ Thej appeared to have postponed {heir chantablo . 
purpose for another opportunity, os will ns I eoulil 
make out, till uc had ndiaucctl further on our 
lourucy {‘and so, after a'Jong conversation, they Jaj 
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down to sleep, leaving ono of the watchmen sitting 
■fip, pTofcssedly to fooW onl, hut in rcahtj to follow 
the example *of the others in a sitting instead of a 
Tccumhcnt posture 

1 dehherated with myself what 1 should do The 
first thing was to get out of the cart, where, in case 
of attach, my movements would have been icry much 
hampered, and the assathug party would have it all 
their own way So X wailed for n considerable time 
in my old position, then raiding myself ns if awaking 
from deep sleep, and getting out of the conveyance 
with my sword and pistols, spread my scanty store of 
bedding on the stone ftoor of the dhurrensala, and hy 
down 

I deliberated as calmly and impartially as possible 
on all that had been said, taking tare to give full 
weight to the gieat improbability of men in their 
position concocting and cany mg out such a schebie 
as murdeiing i solitary traveller Had I been a poll 
tical agent, or any ohc of importance, there would 
have been nothing at all eingular in it , but of what 
value tp these semi bdrharnus Was the life gf a wan- 
dering subaUeiu-of a mutinied regiment? The property ”• 
I had was so sihall as hardly to tcrrfpt men to^such a 
crime , and n ould they not bo held ausiwerable for my 
life on ibcit rotuta either to Ajmeroox to their homes? 
On*the other hand, the men had made use of certain 
expressions, which, lake them any way I would, it 
was impossible ^to interpret in any other sense than 
that they redly intcndedrfitlackmg me It might be 
nn object to them to take the hh, of any ‘Englishman, 
andjis for my property, small though'-it was, the 
pistols alone, which were suchau object of dread to 
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them in my hand«, would be proportiontbly valuable 
in theirs As for want of motive to such a crime,*' 
or any consideiations of -self interest being liLely to 
deter them from it had I not latelyseen numberless 
instances of men, as far as we could see sacrificing all 
their worldly interests to gratify a whim or n-pa<!sion, 
tumin*^ their arms against their own Government, 
attempting the assassination of their own officers, 
towards whom they coold lin\e no possible catise for 
ill will F and I had eiprese/y heard the 3fanwin 
horseman affirm that he hnew disturbances would 
spread immediately into his oivn country, so that 
there would he little or no danger of their being* 
apprehended On the whole I determined at ao^ rate 
to bo on the «afe side, and get rid alfogether of an) •“ 
escort Trorn their prciious bcbaiiour it was clear ‘ 
that it w ould be useless to tell them to _gp back, nsT 
had before repeatedly told them I would ntlter,, they 
returned and leave me pursue my joumej alone, < 
when 1 found hpw unwiUiiig they were to guide me 
or to afford mo atijr cffcclnal ae$!«lancc, the^ would 
Eimilj rcfi«o^ 80 1 rcsoKcil to frarao some escudo for 
getting rul of them one by one as I wxnt along 
Alone, and Cn horseback, I could pursMC wn) more 
•cxpoditiouslj independent!}, and saftli Sol wrote a 
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1 then Trent ‘^nd \%Oke up two of the sowars, and 
told tliem that X Uad been so joUed in tlie cart, and 
It \\a^ sucU a wretched means of conveyance, I had 
determined to go no further m it , that 1 wanted my 
‘hor^c sentemt, and one of them must return with the 
note to Ajmerc to have it forwarded, meantime I 
should wait there till it camt They apivcarcil very 
much Ewtpnsed at my order, and after oh^crving to 
one another that they wore not going hack to Ajincro 
to he punished, flatly rcfuswl to go, c'llhng me a fool 
at the same time Tim I prelt-ndcd not to iinder- 
. stand, hut feeling eccuto in the po6sc.««ion of the 
dreaded pistols, which were concealed in my breast, so 
that 1 could draw them in i moment, I remained 
standing among them, calmly insisting on the order 
They got very violent m their gestures and language, 
and hold conyersattons apart, which I coUld not over- 
hear,' and at least half an ho ir was spent in this 
profitless dusciis ion Xhey appeared tinohlc to under- 

stand nvy motives for Iho excuse ahouC the horse they 
thought a sham, at last one of the watchmen (who* 
also had taken an animated part' iif the prev lous 
com ersation) said, ‘Tlnajs it, the ealiib has been 
awake all night, and not asleep, and overheard all vvl 
said The truth seemed to flash across the isTiiid of ‘ 
the Eowar nholiaX been the most insolent and most 
violent in lus language, ohd laying Ins hand on his 
sword 13 if to draw it, made a gesture to the others 

to attack me callmg out, * Strike for rtligiou,' 

the very cry that Uad heralded bo much bloodshed timl 
go many crimes 'already in India X. remained per- 
fectly ^tiU, but on my guard watching every jnove- 
ment, and in a ihomeat could have presented a pistol 

* * a ^ 
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nt m) aiitnfTotiist, wlictlicr it Mould Iia^o gone o/T 
is (jmtc another (jiicslion I li'id reason to believe 
frubscqucntly it Mould not The nttacl., however, was 
never rna(lo> the other honteman laid his hand on hi9 
firm, and cndeawtlred to pacify hrs brotlier savage 
But their 1x;haviour only confirmed m> resolution to 
get nd of my friends at all harards, and again calmly 
but resolutely I insisted on the necessity of tlie note 
being tiben, and added, 'If one of you trill nofc go 
alone, all go together * 1 should have been delighted 
with the arrangement. After a good deal more of 
this violent language on their part, and obstinate 
persistence on mine, one of the sowors suddenly con* 
sented to take the note on my asseveration that there 
Vas nothing m it but on oidet for my horse to be 
sent out, mid on the condition thaUhe ivas to rcturu 
r I allowed m) self to be guilty of deceit m this mstance, 
thinking that the circumstances justified it^ but it is 
a nustuke— tliTi inentablo Jaw* of right and wrong'* 
cannot be transgressed Mith impunity A man may 
get out of a tomponry difficulty by deeeinng'bis 
enemy, and far^be it from me to condemn any one 
for BO doing, but lit the long run I believe the old 
► proverb holds good, and tUufc Jidnesty is tjie best 
policy. “ An Englishman whp stoops to deceit does bis 
country a Wrong— for be lessens in a msterial degree 
the respect which is alwaje accorded to men wbo«e 
natural characteristics «re honesty and love of truth 
Ilovi^vef, the noth was taken by tlio sowar at last, 

' and I saw huh ride, off with ^iisfaction I got a 
little rest, and as soon as daylight appeared, I again 
awoke my accommodating-escort, nnd informed them 
tl at haViing resolved lo nmain there till my horse 
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arr’wctl, aai mate ttc test of the joamey on horec- 
tackj’it was my will and pleasure that the cart should 
go on, and I would overtake it, and one sowar must go 
with it. IJcrc 1 met with the same sort of opposition 
asheforc, hut it was more easily overcome. The order 
■was BO reasonable that they could not refuse to obey 
it; so after ah\ismg me a little more in convereation, the 
old sowatd)ame«scd his stud, and slowly and unwil- 
lingly, set out with the cart. I was now quite at my 
case; two of the eowara were gone, and the solitary 
one left was as likely to cut his own hand off as to 
attack me single-handed ; and the gentleman w'ith 
the iron-headed club ivent off with the cart, so 1 lay 
down quietly to wait for my horse. ’ ‘But it never 
came. ‘Tire sun got higliyr and higher, stjll no^orsd 
np;^fiaTcd. 1 walked a-.little way along the road ei- 
pectiog to meet it every second; first 1 sauntered a/* 
few yards, then a quarter of a mile, sitting^ donh on 
’^the bank- at intervals! at last I found I had got bo 
farit'Nvas no use going bact, for the. open country 
,was as good a resting place as the dUurrcnsala, and 
when once I got my horse 1 should soon make up for 
lost time. - By degrees I had wandered on I thought 
half way‘to Ajmere, and no. signs* of my having an^ 
other tQcina of cqnvcyftncc than my-oVn Icgs^ppear- 
ing, X walked cm, and astonished my friends by pre- 
senting myself before them about noon, very hot, very . 
dusty, and very hungry^ 
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A bout n quarter of a mile from tlio walls of tlie 
Ajmoro fort lliere was an estate^ consisting of n 
garJon anil a pro\e of mngnlfi<^ent tries, under thcsliaile 
of wliose thick folngc and \\idc*sprcidingl'ranche 3 the 
trai oiler might iiml slieltcr during the hottest scison 
of tlio jear. Tiie gmuntls nerc eitnaled on the slioro 
,of,tfto lake n raised terrace of masonr/ had hecn 
built, overlooking tho like lUi-lC and ns there was 
gonerall)' a breeze blowing across the Inrgc expanse 
of wpter, tho tippling waves sp-irkled merrily ngainit , 
the walls below, affording *1 sight and sound only to* 
bo properly appreciated by iliosc who have resided 
Jong in the sultry plains of Imba Upon this terrace 
stood a row of houscs.'at a considerable distance apart, 
of different sizes, but all built in'tlie native fasbtoti, 
improved by subsequent additions made for the con- 
venience of the European residents, who had monopo- ' 
lized the place for their abode, lu the largest of 
-these, General Lawrence and hw staff had taken up 
^their quarters, and here I resided for a few days after 
my return Ajmero had not presented eiicli a cunoos 
spectacle for many yesiw as it did during ‘tbe-geason 
of 1857 ^The fort nas lieU by a small body of the 
S^rd Queen’s, and as these men trere the firet European 
soldiers that bad been qnartertd there for a very long 
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time, ttey were rcgartled by tbc inhabitants, and t)ic 
frc<\uc\it M«\tovs from ttic surrownding districts tiiafc 
the cmcTgenc) of the times atscmb\cd at the catntal 
of the distnet, nitU feelings of wonder and anc 
Some of the old Thahoors from the \illagcs in the 
deserts of Marvrar, \sho had repaired to Ajmere to 
wait on the Governor-General's represenlalu e, and to 
.fender their allegiance, or to lend their services, and 
those of their retainers, to the British Government, 
m accordance with, the Rajah’s injunctions, used to 
watch the European soldiers engaged m sports, or iQ 
the performance of Ihetr military dutie<», as children 
in England do the wild beasts m a slion Vubhc 
matters n ore about as unpleasing an aspect at that 
period as they well could In consequence of the 
wretched state of the conutT),the mads from the 
north and north east came m irregularly, for many 
days, while the Necraych mutineers were on the road 
near Agra, we rcceued no news at all from the seat of 
Government lo the "North nest Provinces, which was 
generally l>eUe\ed among the natives to have been 
totall) deslxo) ed Our ^anguine hopes of having aid 
sent out from England, overland, had been dashed 
to the ground, the a«^arances given to the native 
chiefs and sovereigns of Eajpootana and elsewhere, 
that in SIX nechs after the news of the outbreak 
reached England, European troops would begin to 
arrive in numbers at Bombij , had to be contradicted 
by the same officers who bad made them, relying, 
alas, in vain, on. the national sympathy of the mother 
countrj, and the cnergj of Government One after 
the other the waves of disaster had rolled on, station 
after station fell, regiment after regiment jird mutinied, 
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(le^troyotl their cftotonmcnts, nnd marcheJ to ewcll 
the hosts of our inveterate rwM. Cawnpotc liad gone, 
though at the time wo only received vague and 
uncertain rumonrs of the calamities that had ialJea 
on that devoted garrison; hot the- natives know it 
well : the whole of Omle, with Iho exception of the 
capital, had been wrested out of the hands of the 
Uritish Gorernment; the gallant little band before# 
Delhi held their own bravely, but as yet had made no 
permanent impression on the besieged garrison ; our 
native auxiliaries who still remained faithful to our 
cause, looked with anxious eyes on the weakened 
fabric of the British Indian Empire, tottering from 
the violence of the repealed blows dealt against it, 
well knowing that if it fell, they fell too ; sedition 
was still rife, and active but secret enemies were busy 
in sowing the seeds of rebellion, and tampering with 
the uncertain fidelity of the few native troops we had 
got to depend upon ; while, if we turned our eyes to 
our own Government, we beheld nothing but ridiculous 
vacillation and want of energy to meet the crisis. 
The population of Ajmero, which was chiefly hlabo- 
metan, was disaffected, and though, as a matter of 
history, the inhabitants of wealthy mercantile cities 
seldom initiate a rebellion, we knew that they only 
wanted an example set them to lend their aid in 
exterminating the hated race of the Nazareaes. So 
little was the confldcnce in the stability of the empire 
that Government paper had been selling at sixty per 
cent, discount, and one or two lucky individuals made 
a handsome profit by purchasing it at that rate. 
Efforts had been made to seduco the Sepoys of the 
Bombay army from their allegiance, and there was 
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good TOOson to know tkat the Poorbccalis (or men 
recruited from the Bengal Presidcnc}, clucnj Shalia- 
had and Oude) would he onlj too glad to jom the 
cotoTnon caucp, hut that the} were held m cheek hy 
the men of other races m the ranks with them The 
Jodhpore legion (Poorbeah) had been oicrhcard 
talking open mutinj when the} marched into Nuosccr- 
abad a month ago, but bad not yet declared them- 
BcU cs ithiu the fort all was bustle and acti\ itj tUo 

foTlif\catiouawcteundergoingTepaiTS,alatgc workshop 
V, as filled with carpentcra and whcclvrnghls, all busy 
making new gun carnages, or repainng old ones, 
shot and shell was being piled in heaps at conicnient 
spots , wells were being sunk , artisans and labourers of 
o\ery class were being empIo}cd in some part of the 
premises, and cicry precaution was bemg taken to 
make the tumbledown old place capable ot standing 
a siege, should maUets oentuate in the unhappy 
■necessity holding out the place as a last resort 
"Whatever ideas the natives may have entertained 
regarding the fate heaven had m store for us, they 
must at any nte have been impressed with the idea 
that the unbelievers had lost neither their energy nor 
their conhdence in themselves 

One day dating my short residence at Ajmere we 
made a party to Pokhar, a place of Hindoo pilgri- 
mage alluded to above, about ten or fifteen miles from 
Ajmere TUo Gcneml was our host, and the neces- 
sary arrangements for a party of Lnglishmen’s * sine 
qua non' for enjoyment — plenty of provender — 
having been sent out, we started early m the morning, 
mounted on. horses, pomes, and camels, and all well 
armed, to enjoy our piomc Seldom had I witnessed 
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a more picturesque scene tBau tfiat presenfecT by ot 
cavalcade. Our course lajr along a stony roa 
^^inding round the hill, at the foot of which the cit 
of Ajmere is built; thence we emerged into a broa 
valley above the lahc, intersected hya winding stream 
which in the rainy season turns* the ground info i 
marsh. The sun rose as we cantered across tin 
valley. The varied costume of the officers, and of the 
escort of Eajpoot horsemen talcen by the Gcncml 
as a guard of honour, made a pleasing foreground to 
the picture; ou the right was the lake, sparkling 
in the rays of the rising sun; behind the city and 
suhnrhs of Ajraorc — the high brick wall looming out 
from among the frees and fbfiagc of fho surrounding 
gardens and orchards ; and on all sides of us were 
high, barren, wild-looking mountains, the highest of 
which, called Tnraglmr, ‘the Abode of the Slnrs,' was 
crowned uith a consptettous place of Mahometan 
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\juUdmgs, old temples, summer-houses, and gardens, 
and m the centre a ruined fane, which formcrlj stood 
out of the wnter, and his been partially submerged, 
ovfing either to the soil undcnicith having suddcnl_j 
guenwiVjOr 1<J the efRjet of volciuic phenomena, 
and IS accordingly regarded hy the superstitious 
natiNes witVi great. tenciaVioTi 'Yho tonw seems 
tliicUj populated, and, judging from the enormous 
luimher of children wo saw, the population la in no 
danger of diminishing ^^e put np in a hind of 
summer house overlooking a large flight of stone 
stiirs where the pdgntns re«ort for the purpose of 
bathing in the sacred waters, which is set ipnrt for 
European visitor^, whose amusement, I believe, 
generally consists in watching the mked urchins, 
who ire hopping about the steps, now in the water 
now out, now climbing the roof of the neighbouring 
buddings, and all clamouring for ‘ baksheesh,' jabber- 
ing, chattering, laughing, and gambolling about like 
in enormous familj of monkeys "We made no excep 
tion to the rule, and a copper pice (a com, value 
about three farthings) thrown into the water, was 
Fiifiicient inducement for hundreds of these 
amphibious creatures to throw themselves eagerly 
after it, dive down and scnmble for it among the 
weeds at the bottom of tho like The fortunate 
possessor would at length emerge with the pnze 
between his teeth , half of them would turn to the 
shore, and half remain, treading water, till mother 
pice was thrown to ahttle distance, so as to he clear 
of the band, and down thej went again, divin»>, 
swimming, struggling, scraml ling, like so many fi«h 
Excitement rose to the highest when it bicamo 
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loiown that the ' hurra sahib/ the great man, had 
with extravagant munificence, hitherto unrivalled, 
offered eight annas, or a shilling, to any hoy who 
leapt from the topmost parapet of an apartment, a 
height perhaps of thirty feet or more, into the water. 
Places like Pokhur, that are held sacred in the eyes 
of the Hindoos, ate resorted to by thousands, and the 
crowds of people about showed that the disturhaac^i 
had not turned aside the usual stream of devotees. 
The General had some business to do there, I believe ; 
at any rate, our visiting the place at the time must 
have had a very good effect, for if a small band of 
English gentlemen could go on a pleasure party to 
a place essentially a hotbed of fanaticism, and the 
head-quarters of Hindoo superstition, it was a pretty 
good proof that the prestige which had for so many 
years attended the British officer wherever he went, 
and invested him with a certain degree of imaginary 
sanctity and awe in the eyes of tlm vulgar crowd, 
had not yet died out. If we could trust ourselves 
among the armed crowds, among tlio fanatics, 
fakeors, devotees, and Sepoys in disguise, that 
swarmed about the streets and the suburbs of Pokhur, 
it was plain that the English had not yet been driven 
out of India, or had any expectation of being so. 
Before we returned, wc visited, by invitation, n 
garden belonging to the chief man of the place, of 
which I cannot give a very good descri])tion, except 
that it was so thickly studded with trees, that all wo 
could do was to walk with our heads dou-nwarOs in 
single file, one after anoilicr, along the narrow path, 
creeping under the branches or pushing them aside, 
wbieli, on account of the luxuriance of the vc'ctatioii. 
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it was necessary to do at every step c liad a 
plea«ant ndc Ijact. to Ajmerc, by tlic same road «e bad 
come, m Ibe cool of the evening 

I was anxious to bo on mj waj to Jodhporo, and 
no visible ebange in public affairs having resulted 
from the bad news recciied a few days before of the 
disasters at Agra, where our troops hid to retreat in 
presence of the mutineers, and where all the residents 
were shut op in the fort, and bcsiigcd, as the phrase 
la (though a siege generally implies the presence of 
two parties, one outside and one inside the walls, and 
in this case the former was wanting, for the enemy 
retreated as rapidly as our own men) the General made 
me over by a kind of imaginary writ of ‘ habeas 
corpus’ to a dependent of the Jodhpore Vakeel, who 
became answerable for my safety, and was bound to 
deliver me alive and sound at Jodhpore in three 
diys I mounted the camel provided for me, and, 
attended this time by an escort of five men, better- 
lool ing ones than 1 had before, set out once more 
It was about two p u in the middle of July, and the 
clouds uhich had partially obscured the sun s rays foi 
a few days past, and induced me to forget the intense 
heat at the time of the year, having cleared off the 
very day I started, the beat was overpowering "We 
made about eighteen or twenty miles that evening, 
and put up at nightfall in a village where the people 
received ns kmdly enough, owing to the imposing 
presence of my guide, Achal Sing, who appeared, 
like o coachman of one of our best coaches in the 
old days, to know everybody on the road, and every 
one to know him A charpoy (rude bedstead) ms 
brought out into the street of the ullage, and I sat 
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down, every motion, cveiy act being watched by 
crowds of men,, women, and children, with as 
TOUch interest as a rliinoceros would excite among the 
inmates of an English farm-house. A large party of 
travellers were putting up in. the same village besides 
cursives, and were reclining at full length on tbo 
ground, their bundles under their heads, and their 
matchlocks leaning against the wall behind them. 
By and by the cattle were driven in, and I passed the 
night in pretty close proximity to a very large mass of 
cows, calves, hnfiuloes, ponies, and camels, '‘who took 
up their abode along with me in the centre. The 
heat was iutonso. The blazing sun had been pouring 
its huraing rays all day upon the little confined spot, 
and had set some time ago, leaving the earth and the 
mud walls pf the houses thoroughly heated, and 
capable of refracting a good deal of caloric all the 
night. Not a breath stirred through the sultry 
evening air, and to improve matters, the w.^yfa^ers 
lit enormous fires ail round me for the purpose of 
cooking their food, which, though it increased the 
beat, had the effect of keeping off tlio swarms of mus- 
quitoes and insects that were buzzing about in 
myriads. The exposure to the sun during the day 
had brought on a slight attack of ague, and I expe- 
rienced that very uncomfortable creeping, Iialf-shivcr- 
ing cold sensation which betokens the presence of 
fever in the system. I tried to c.at and 'drink a little 
of the food I had with me, and smoked a cheroot, de- 
termined to ignore the prescnco of so inconvenient o 
companion in my present circumstances as an attack 
of fever, and to the surprise of my companions, who, 
though native*? of the countiy, felt the heat so much 
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that they were forced to stnp thctnscUts to the skin, 
covered self with a piece of felt— the oal) thing I 
had to serve me for bedding, great coat, cloak, and 
man) other purposes besides for mau) a long day 
— and tried to sleep 

e started early next morning after nn unrefresh- 
mg night, and made ahont thirty miles h) ten 
o’clock, when wo reached the city of Mairta, put 
down in. most of the maps in large and conspicuous 
letters aa if it were a place of great importance It 
IS one of thekhalsa towns (as they are called), that is, 
the peculiar possession of the sovereign, and not, as 
man) pbccs and districts are, held by a Thakoor, or 
noble, as a fief It is a walled town, and from a distance 
bos an imposing appearance The heat was over 
powering even by nine o’clock, and, as may readily be 
imagined I had gamed as many particulars as pos- 
sible regarding the place we were to put up at, and the 
fare and quarters I was Id cly to find, from my com- 
panion, old Achal Sing His account (nnd he was by 
no means an impartial witness as to the excellence of 
ever) flung in hlarwar, for that dry, dreary, desert 
countT) he thought the finest m the world, and was 
as proud of it as Pat is of the Emerald Isle) led me to 
expect the most hospitable reception fiom the mag- 
nates of the place and splendid quiiters to put up in, 
hke those M Hue seemed so fortunately to find 
alwaj 8 during lus wandenngs in China, so that when 
I entered the gate of the mty, and rode Ibtou ’h the 
principal street, and beheld it hall peopled, the 
bouses more than half in rums, even the wretched 
little bunneahs’ shops exhibiting all those signs of 
poicrt) and lack of bosmess that are so charactc- 
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ristic 6f East6m cities wliich have been depopulated 
hy misrule, andu>llowed to fall into ruin throne'll 
neglecVand tyranny on^ tlie part of the rulers of the 
land, .my heart rather'-eank within me, for I* was 
dreadfully tired and unwell. At last we reached a 
large enclosure, surrounded by a high wall, with a 
lofty gateway as an entrance, which at one lime had 
been a fine large serai j on one side there was a house, 
or range of rooms, one story towering above another 
to a great height, the whole surmounted hy an 
open, airy-looking domicile, consisting 'of* a domed 
roof, supported by thin, and not inelegant stone 
pillars. Had it been slormy weather, one would 
scarcely have ventured up there, but thinhing I 
should certainly get what little air might be stirring, 
Imanagcd with some didicutty to discover the wayup, 
and with still greater dilliculty to accomplish the 
ascent, for tlie stone steps were all in ruins, and the 
whole place looked as if a very gentle shock of on 
cartlK^uako, or a good gust of wind would send it abont . 
mv cars. 
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Ihtoagli M'vrwar \v\tU camels, and tents, and servants, 
and horses— ^uch an estaWishmeot as ofHcers arojn the 
hahit of taking a\)Out witli lthemxvliCTe\erthcy go— I 
should have been tccogmscd as anotTicer of tbc Bntisli 
Government, and treated accordingl} , nhilehercl nns 
the possessor of only one scat on a camel, the animal not 
mj own, mth no baggage bat a small n allet containing 
roy very slender wardrobe, so slender, that I had 
actually been reduced to what, under other circutn- 
stnnees, would ha\e been, to say the least, the undtg- 
nUied necessity of borrowing a pair of unmentionables 
and a very old sbul from a friend, and not returning 
them But the state of poverty to which the muti- 
neers had reduced us was a stern reality, from nbicU 
thetenns no possible way of escaping, and I bad made 
up Cl) mind to disregard appearances, and not look for 
the wonted respect we bad been lu tbc habit of re- 
ceiving from, the hands of natives and subordinates 
till fortune should smile on me again, and the British 
Goiemmeut recover its position, and enable its officers 
to recover theirs I wis somewhat amused by tlie 
apologetic, and at the same time assuring air with 
which my friend Achal Sing u'ed to tell every one 
that I was not uhat I seemed, that I was an * Amii’ 
or gentleman among my own kith andkin, and though 
1 went through the country with no ‘ dhumclham’ (an 
cspTcssive word, that I cannot translate better than 
by kicking up a dust), I was entitled to respect , and 
to do them lustice they generally believed him ^ though 
it requited a considerable degree of faith, for appear- 
ances were decidedly not in Xavour of the truth I was 
fortunate at hlairta Tbc Tumour of an English tra- 
vclhr having armed at first attracted a small crowd 
under the shade of the gateway, which situation was 
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exactly opposite to the rictety, airy position I occu- 
* pied^ to gaze at me. Uy and *l>y, it reached^ tlie cars 
of the magnates of tlie place- — most likely ^\chal Sing 
>\*cnt and told them— and I had a visit from one of the 
- kotwnN, o’r nutive^magistralcs. Tins man had been 
at Ajtncre some time before, where I had nceidcnlally 
' met him in the quarters of the fort t^mmaiulant, and 
though we had irot ,on that occasion exchanged n 
8} liable (and he was a eulky-lboking fellow I thought), 
Jje appeared o\'eiyoyed to see me. . i'l.iirfa teas 
honoured by my pre^enee, he was proud ; Ids brother, 
the htikim or head man of the place, nas proud ; the 
moonshecs and writers were proud; nil that they pos- 
Be«“ed was at iny disj>osal, the resources of Mairta 
should ransacked to Kupjdy my wants; and first of 
nil 1 should bo *#hampo<Hsl.* Now, ►hamjH'oing is a 
pn>ce*« against wInVh 2 liaxo alvtajs entcrtainnl 
jxjrlmps a very fooIi«ti prrjuduv. The idea of n native 
standing over one, clawing, and jowing, and mud. 
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cliarpoj, Burroundod 7)j tlicsc tmwiilli, jct kind 
mortds, for the crowd wctcvmI evcr> wiomcJvt^and * 
tlic elite of ilmrla histencd to gee tlic wlntcman ulio 
bad appeiTcd so nncxp^ectcdlj , as if be bid droppeU 
frotn^t^c clouds, and onlj alighted Inlfwi^ oflcr nil, 
on tbc summit of the bigbesl budding in the pHcc 
'lUcj assured me, which was ecatcelj possible, tint I 
was the only European who hul ever iisitcdtben 
citj wntUiu the memorj of the oldest inhabitant The 
political agent had pas'^cd through once, but he was 
not \isiblc — tliej were not permitted to enter bis 
presence, si^uat on tbcir bams, and have a good look at 
him as they could at me "U hde the barber sham- 
pooed roe, one bold tbc lota, or brass cup, one sijneezed 
the limes, another held limes ready for sfiueezing, 
another took charge of the sugar, and anotlicr of the 
water, between them all I managed to get a good 
draught of refieshing, though not over pure sherbet 
■Natives are very inquisitive, and the questions I 
had to answer were mnumcraWe, At last, as soon, os 
I could decently make such a request, I begged to be 
left alone to take some rest, and my friends departed, 
the kotwal ptonnsing to have some nco and a Lid 
curry cool ed for meandsentnp in the evening , when 
be aesuted me the hAkim would como and see me, and 
sundry other of liis brethren 

I managed to enjoy that greatest of blessings occa- 
sionally, sohlude titttbc atleTnoon,when,after bathing, 
1 had another visit from my friends, and by and by 
the hdhim ami ed, and brought bis own carpet, which 
was spread beside my charpoy, where he sat, and com- 
menced talking while I ate as much of the curry and 
rice as Icould, which was not much,for Ihadlvttleappo- 
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tite Tney were anxioas, hon-c\cr, to fee the stnngcr 
cat’s and Lad timed the wcil to ‘suit iJicir nflemoon 
>nsit, *= 0-1 ntoTQi dinner m public, like the Kin^ of 
Trance in olden daya 

Atlasfc cimo to my rtbeC and mt importu- 

nate frft.nda departed Hon I enjoved flit comf iri- 
tivc coolness of the nylit mr^nnd the dcli;jhtful ijuitt 
and repose after the heat and bu^tlt of the dT\ 1 In 
the clc%alcd position 1 hid eho'^cn, I pcemcil actinlli 
niscd for the timoabo\c the IroobJenmJ turmoil of 
the world, one h) one (he groups of peoiJe Jx.?on 
loitered airaj to their homes, or down to rest in 
a remote corner of the 1 uildtn? for it ww the puhhc 
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otMarwar. jVnd tbougli lie jicWcdtomj iraporln- 
nity and prdcrs to proceed, lie did so umnUingly, and 
\^ c lost a good deal of time 1 j> the discussion It was 
consequent!) very late before wcTcatlied TLCp-ir } and 
tbat 1 \sas not strucl.. down \>y cohji ile sofcif was 
indeed cxtraordinar) . No words can dc«cnbe the in- 
tensit) of tliQ raid daj Julj sun in a dc«crt, wlicrc 
there IS scarce a patch of green or a tree to rclicv c the 
eje from the painful glare and refraction of heat 
from the white, glittering soil I believe I half lost 
my senses, for I abused poor Achal Sing most un- 
mercifully, which, considering how coraplctcl) I was 
in his power, and how much my comfort depended on 
beeping him m a good humour, was, to sa) the least, 
unwise , he said Uttle, but jogged on patientl) , and 
told me afterwards that the sun had affected my head 
on the road, and I did not know what 1 was saying. 
At Peepar, after some little delay, we dismounted 
lu a yard surrounded by a brick wall, a kind of half 
fort, half serai There were numbere of horses picketed 
in a long shed or stable on one side, on the other side 
was a long, double 'toned building, the onl) human 
habitation in the place, in the lower stor) of which I 
could sec a number of Rajpoots loitering and lounging 
about, something m tbo same way that ostlers and 
boys do in the yard of a large village inn, on a sun- 
shiny daj , in England Though the Thai oor was 
absent, 1 was infornicd by Achal Sing that the build- 
ing 1 have mentioned was nevertheless tenanted hy 
TUakoors , and when I asked who the men were that 
I saw standing about, he told me thej also were Tha- 
koors 1 had certainly come into the country 
ofThakoors, so 1 went up to introduce m)<!elf 11 hat 
nS 
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became of Acini Smg I don’t knOTV , be ibya^s dis- 
appeared someirliere on fbo«o occasions. On irrn «?" 
at tlic place, wlncb ecemed Inlf stnbles half ^ barnck 
I was invited up stairs, and on entennj {{,(, upper 
ptoT^ found myself in a long, rectangular ^pqrlment, 
open on two sides, and closctl on the other ^ 
were about half a dozen men or more m thp room in 
nil stages of undress, some lying, some sittin" on 
ebarpo^-s, and some asleep I understood them to Ixj 
retainers, and probabl) relatiies of tbc ob%p„t, Tha- 
koors of tbc place TIicj rccciied me courteonsli 
but notacr^ rcspectfullj, and no wonder, ny^ appear- 
ance Mas not in my fa\onr Tliej admired, boneicr, 
mj sHord iind pistols icry mncli, and seemed *q 
aMbole«oine dread of tbc latter, licing nffajd t],p^ 
would' go ofTin tlicir liand««fiik ihe^ "■erc^idtnmtn'' 
them My bead was nclnng dnadfull^ 
effects of llic sun, and I woul 1 ba\e given ti,e world 
to ba\e been able to ho down quietly in a d«,fj^ 
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who came in to sec the reringhee stranger, and gratify 
their curiosity. The conversation, after I had re* 
plied to numerous questions as to my name, innk, des- 
tination, S:c. (natives do not look npon questions of 
this kind in the same way that \%c do), turned upon 
puhlic matters, and I uas astonished to find how ucll 
informed these Bcmi-harharians, Ining nstheyncre 
in a half ruined tow n in a desert, and so far rcmoi ed, 
to all appearance, from any commonication w ith our 
provinces, seemed to he with the c\ ents that were 
passing in the rest of India. I wondered that they 
had ever heard even of the names of many of our 
stations which had been destroyed by the mutmcer«, 
and which they mentioned as having reheUed (phir- 
gaza) against British authority Agra, tlicy told me, 
had been swept from the face of the cartli j not a 
hricL lemaincd standing on another. 1 expressed my 
unfeigned astonishment at such a remarkable cicnt, 
and asked how the) knew it. Thc) said tliey knew it, 
and everybod) knew it — it was a common report, I 
burst out laughing, and told them the) wore very 
much dcccned, that all tint had happened at Agra 
ivas that a few bungalows had been plundered and 
burnt, but as for the European population, they wore 
quite safe euside an imprcgualde fort They alluded 
in conversation to tUc king, calling him * Badsliah,* 
wliith was the term cmplojcd in fosmet days, during 
the Jlogul Empire, to designate the King or Emperor 
of Delhi, to whom all India mote or less owed alle- 
giance. It IS a word signifying a higher rank than 
Ilaya, Sultan, or any of the other significations of le^l 
power. TCne in^un^ 'tne worh escapeU 'liieir”lips,T 
looked np, and, in a tone of astonishment, said, * Bad- 
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stall I — wtat Badsliat?* *Yon tnoir/ they replied^ 
^vitii a very espressiVo loot. I said, 'No, I doa't 
linoiv any Badsbah,* Still they ^vould condescend to 
no explanation, eo at last I added, * Oh, I snpposc 
yon mean the Delhi Badsliah/ They nodded assent. 
* Pooh,’ I answered, * if you mean him, lie is a roiscN 
able decrepit old moni just put on the throne by tho 
Sepoys, who want to malre use of his name to justify 
their mutiny and subsequent crimes/ It is difficult 
to judge hy phj^iognomy, especially when dealing 
wtli Asiatics, so I would not venture to affirm that I 
wag credited; hut certainly appeared to believe 
me, at all events behaved with more respect than 
they had previously evinced. By and by the mutiny 
came upon the tapis. I askei! them if they knew 
why the Sepoys had thrown off their aHegtancc. ' Yc$, 
wo know well enough, and so do you,* they nddc«}, with 
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UcfoTC leaving tl\c subject, I must mention another 
coniersation I had with a nitiic A little subsc* 
quently to this, vshen ttavcUing m Sind, I was 
Tiding one night in company with some sowars be- 
longing to the- Sind police, and more from v. ant of 
some topic of conversation to beguile the time than 
anj’thing else, began talking about tbe officer com- 
manding tlitir regiment, who I knew was unis crsally 
respected by his tnen *AhV an old fcllois said, 
‘he IS a fine officer, we all like him Jle* laying 
great emphasis on tbe word, for the sake of making 
an offensiie distinction between their senice and 
mine — for they all knew who 1 was — ‘ never would do 
anything to interfere with hit men’s religion, and so 
ruin (bigat) the regiment ’ He implied in hi« tone, 
which I cannot transmit to paper, as plainly as if 
he had said the vetv words ‘ We don’t do things 
m yonr Bengal fashion in this part of the country * 
And he was not fat wrong either 
The attitude assumed by Achal Smg on these occa- 
sions was sufficiently amusing Ho regarded me 
somethmg as Baraum would have done had I been 
a dwarf or a mermaid tVithout any sympathy with 
ray wish for privacy or desire for repose, the more 
1 was surrounded with visitors, the better he was 
pleased , tbe notice I attracted seemed to him a source 
of unfeigned gratification exactly in the same ratio in 
which it was disagreeable to me I was his pet 
daucing bear, and be was tbe sbowman So he 
would bring his huge carca^'s into the room (for he 
was an enormous man with his broad chest and 
thick muscular limbs — a regular Hercules), and seat 
bimself on his haunches, with his back agamst the 
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wall, rest liis chin upon his hnces, and regard with 
a Bmile of eatisfaotion the crowds of sight-seers by 
whom I was surrounded, and the c%'idont excitement 
my arrival among them had caused. At the same 
time he seemed to think it incumbent upon him to 
watch over me as if I had been a child entrusted to 
his care, and tried to impress on his feIfow.cotintry- 
men the importance of the responsibility imposed upon 
him in the protection of my person. 

During the course of the day I hod a visit from a 
Mahometan hone-setter, among many others. By 
that time I had got on very good terms with tho 
Rajpoot retainers; Achal Sing’s solemn asseverations 
that I belonged to a higher cla«3 than my external 
appeamneo uould denote had had somo cfTcet, and 
cither from that or from some other e.iuses they began 
to treat me w itli more rcfipwl than they had evinced 
at tirst. I saw at onco that the ^fnhomet.*)n bonc< 
setter was no f.ivouritc, and that it was ratlicr a bold 
stroke that he had made in venturing f hero to sco mo. 
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(jocnt mfimr} I found that Ins statement v as perfectly 
true that a party of English tri\cllors, i\hoec names 
I forget, had passed along that route about the time 
mentioned, and one of them had met « itli an accident, 
and had been detained 

He continued to press me with questions and 
seemed melined to mal c abutt of me The rest of the 
company look no part in the con\ersation, but sat 
and listened, till the bone setter, who thought himself 
a bit of a nag, tried to exercise his art at mj expense, 
but I turned the tables against him, and raised a 
shout of laughter from all the rest of the audience at 
hi3 expense, and he very soon left olf teasing me 
I had urged on Achal Sing the necessity of getting 
another eamcl here, the beast which had brought us 
thus far being worn oat, and so tired that we had no 
help for it but to make the remainder of the distance 
in tv*o days instead of one This ns as a great disap 
pointment, as my conductor told me the last thing at 
night he had been uDsucce<sful m trying to get a 
fresh camel In the middle of the night he came and 
awoke me — a most unosoal proceeding, as it wa‘» gene- 
rally a difficult matter to stir him up and I had neier 
started without a good deal of trouble on this head 
"When he called me, thinking ive had only half a stage 
to go, or about twenty miles, I told him I would not 
get up then , as we were going so short a distance, we 
would start at a later hour hen I descended, how- 
ever, at the usual time to the court jard, I found two 
camds ready caparisoned The second he had got 
^rtxt■fug neuL *i,-o give -mu im ’tgree 

able surprise, had not acquainted me with the pleasing 
iniolhgence I would gladly have started two hours 
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Tjefore j however, we $et out, and about nine o’clock 
came in sight of Jodbpore. The first glimpse the tra- 
veller gets ofit from a longdistance itpresentsa most 
picturesque appearance, bounding as it does the horizon, 
and seeming, in comparison with the wide expanse of 
perfectly level ground all round it, much more elevated, 
and a much more imposing place than it really is. 

I had changed camels, and had another driver, a 
young man, one of the Thakoors, as he called himself; 
he had a small hlackeye,and a merry expression in his 
face, and as we drew near the end of oiir journey, the 
distance diminishing every step as we jogged across 
the plain, our spirits rose; and my new companion 
soon evinced symptoms of extraordinary hilarity. 
'How long is it since you have seen your meensahib?’ 
he asked. I told him. ' And does she expect you?’ 
he said. I replied that she did, though without 
knowing the exact hour of my arrival. ‘And wont 
she be glad to see you?’ he continued. 'I hope so.’ 
‘All, wont she be glad to see you I’ he exclaimed; 

* Hi 1 Hee I’ accompanying each exclamation by 
wniung his sticL with a triurophantairroiiod his head, 
and bringing it down on ilic camel’s side, to the tuno 
of ‘ Hi, Hee.’ The stubborn beast caught the enthu- 
siasm of its rider, and no wonder, seeing the practical 
manner in which it was evince*], and stepped out at a 
good fast trot, my guide continuing his ilourishcs of 
the stick and ejaculations as wc sped over the sandy 
plain under the burning sun. Achal Sing actually 
iwoke from his customary lethargic state — the result of 
[leriiotually renewed doses of opium — and trotted along 
by our side with a grin on hts broad countcn.mcc at 
the antics of his more volatile brother llnjpoot. 
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EESlDB'tCE AT JODHPOnC— TOSTAI. LI’^tS—VISTT TO THB 
KINO— COCKT ETIQrrtTE — ATTEUrt AT MCTINT THE 
SECOND AT NCSSEEBABAly— tllECTE IN THE AJMEBB OAOt 

I T IS possible that 11 m 3 unpretending narrati\ c may 
fall into the hands of some who ha>c erpcnencod 
great vici'situdes of fortune dunng thoir lifetime 
There may he some who ha\c heen reduced suddenly 
from a state of comfort and ofilucnce, as regards the 
good things of this life, to one of utter, or almost 
utter destitution. Dunng the period uliicli Ins been 
embraced in these pages there were thousands m this 
country who underwent a similar trial The mutiny 
and rebellion burst upon us like a sudden storm 'V^’’o 
had all sails set, and were going along merrily beforo 
the wind, unheeding the threatening aspect of the 
horizon, and the clouds that were gathering around 
us Warnings we had, or might ha\ c had, for it is 
easy to he wise after the event , we paid no regard to 
them till the storm was upon us, and it was too late 
to shorten sail With a thunderclap that resounded 
throughout India, and made many a face grow pale, 
it burst over our heads The sea arose, and, amid 
the war of contending elements, our hark heeled over 
on its side, the timbers strained, the masts bent before 
the gale, the canvas was rent, and the rigging tossed 
ivildly about at the mcr<^ of tlie storm There was 
no firm hand at the helm, and had there been, the 
violence of the tempest would have almost prevented 



its ngency from being felt. How familica were driven 
houseless into the jungles, how ladies brought up m 
all the delicacy and rcfinctacnt of modern civilization 
were suddenly forced to work witli their own hands, 
prepare food for themselves and families, sleep on 
boards or stone floors, or wander through thorny 
jungles, exposed to the rays of a tropical sun, carrying 
or dragging their children with them, their bare 
tender feet cut, and bleeding from sharp stones and 
briers, has been recorded over and over again by abler 
pens than mine. 

From hardships such as these we had been mer- 
cifully preserved, but no one, unless he has gone 
through an ordeal of the kind even far less terrible, 
can possibly realize the feelings with which one 
returns to the comforts and haUts of life which pre- 
vious custom had rendered a second nature. For 
nearly two months we had been living, as far as 
external conveniences of life go, in a most wretched 
way. Tree, we had enough to eat and drink, and a 
roof to cover us, and thankful we were for tliem. 
Fat we were huddled together, all of us, in one house ; 
the heat ^^tis very great, and we had none of the 
appliances for cooling the air to which we were 
accustomed. We fortunately possessed a table and a 
few broken chairs, which, supported hy bits of wood 
to act as legs, served, with the aid of empty boxes, to 
accommodate our party. The instant the viands 
were placed on the table they became black with 
Hies, and it was almost impossible to avoid cou- 
Buming a good many of these tTonblesome creatures 
with our food. Our wardrobe was reduced to tho 
narrowest extent possible. A few tailors, and some 
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coar=c cloth were with difiic«lU proenred in the 
bazaar, and Eome of ns Ind mam^cd to get cl 
made up 'Hie Unglnh residents in the neighbour 
hood, or in places m lien, the outbreak had not eirtxttd a 
total destruction of propert} , kindli collcctctl ai man) 
things ns Ihej could for the lidns and gcnlhtncn, 
and sent them to he distnhutcd It was not a time to 
he particular ahoul the fit of a co it or a pair of 
trou'crs, and some of tts presented rilhcr n turioiiH ap- 
pearance The ladies had had a dislnbiilion of this kind 
avhen at Bcean r, and it was, so w e licanl, a curious ex 
hibition There w as a large heap of mi-celhncous gar- 
ments of the genera dcscril cd m outfitters* advertise- 
ments as ladies' undcr-clothing, deposited in a room 
_ made lots, and the ladies drew, and each 
made her selection according to her turn One lad), 
a Radical in Iicrwa),rcfu«cd to submit to the arbitra- 
tion of fortune, and seizing a quantity of w hat appeared 
to he the host assortment, fairl) made off witli them, 
amid the confusion of the unfortunate bystanders 
Phbc/i would have made a good picture of the scene, 
but the best of it was tliat Dr — — ■ ivas obliged after 
all to come down upon the group like a * Deus ex 
machinV and settle the dispute, he being of the 
other sex, and therefore an impartial judge 

On Teaching JodUpotc, after the wandering, beg- 
gar like, hand to mouth wa7 m which I had 
been roughing it, 1 found mjpolf, something like 
the victim of magician’s wiles in the Jrahan 
h^gUs, suddenly transformed into a gentleman 
again, and surrounded as if by the touch of a fairy’s 
wand with all the pleasing concomitants of civilized 
life Our kind hosts. Captain and "Mrs Monck 
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Punj'iul) nas intemiplcd L\ the slate of the distncts 
about "Miraapore, Mj'nporree, Meerut, ami DlUu 
T lic roatl load between the PoUjaub and Rombas 
ran through Agra, Indore, and Mhon ; this, too, 
after a time, became unsafe, in conewjuenee of the 
V'auiU of rebels ho%cnng about the couulrj betuceu 
'Mhow and Agra Anotlicr line of road from 
Ajmerc and l^as 5 ecralnd to Romlnj took the 
direction of I’allcc, Rntipoora, and l)cc«a, from 
Ibcncc a hrancli led up to Alount Aboo Communi- 
cation was kept up betirecn Ajmerc and Agra prcllj 
rcg;ulaTl5, as the road Inj through the stales of inde- 
pendent chiefs m alliance with the British GoNcrn- 
monl, and as this was the mcrst direct and the 
nearest route bj which communication could be 
kept up with Kurrathee — a place tint was dailj 
growing in importance, in consequence of its being a 
harbour and a landing place for European troops, and 
the scat of Goicrnmcnt of the Korth-Mcst Pro- 
iinces — ^Mr Frerc, the Commissioner of Sind, con- 
ceived the idea of establishing a post line acro*^ tho 
desert, between Hyderabad in Sind and Jodhpore, 
from whence cotnraamcation was easily extended to 
Ajmere, and 60 on to Agra Mr Irere’s views and 
instructions were ably earned out bj an ofUecr 
named Ijicutenant lyrwhitt, who held the ofRoo of 
Deputy Collector of Mcerpoto This appointment 
placed him in charge of the whole desert between 
Hyderabad and the frontierot Mnnvar, though ^leer- 
qnnx-, •wAaa'fe ’jrtsA tpenVets xvurc, xvan orfiy about 
two or three marches from Hyderabad During the 
summer months the heat m the desert is such as to 
render travelling not only inconvenient but dan mrous 
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Imt Lictitcnnnt Tyrwhitt was not (o bo diimitc<l, nnd 
be set out In the bjirninp month of jNfny, nni! rode 
tij) ntlcmlcd by n few followers nlf the way to Jodli- 
jwre. llrslinp nt cor^tam distiinces^ and cnilin" around 
bun the ebiefa of the surrounding tribe*, lie struck a 
bargain nitb them, by which they engaged (Jicm- 
fclvca to keep three camels nt cncli station, about ten 
miles apart, for the conveyance of tliu mails. A con- 
sidernblo expense was incurred by this means, but 
3ilr. Frero w.ns one of those men who do not shrink 
from rcspoii'ihility, and who recognise the impor- 
tance of indiviiliml energy and the necessity of de- 
parting from the routine of established regulation in 
limes of great emergency. Sir J. Lawrence was 
another, and it was to'mcn of their stamp that wo 
may say, humanly speaking, we owe tlio retention 
of our Indian Empire. Captain Mason, the political 
agent nt Jodhporo, eagerly co-operated with Mr. 
Prcrc, and his active subordinate. Lieutenant 
Tyrwhitt, and the plan was extended beyond the 
limit originally designed, by a line of camel dilk?, ns 
they arc called, being establbbcd between Jodhpore 
and Dhawulporc ‘on the Sutledge, by which means 
communication was easily kept up with the Punjab, 
and a line of road oj>cn that was not likely to he 
affected by the movements of the rebels, who would 
hardly penetrate so far into the desert. Another 
mounted post was established between Jodhpore and 
Ajmere. The former place thus suddenly became 
the centre of communication between some of the 
most important parts of our Eastern Empire. A 
deputy Buperiutendent of the line, Jlr. C. Hewitt, 
who is now dead^ took np Lis Tcsidesce aear ths 
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Agcnc\, nnd nnde it his liead quiTlers, from vrlicncc 
lit set ottt on a periodical inspection of the line, nnd 
v?as read^ to go to anj point xvliere the presence of a 
snpeTMsing ofTiccr was requisite. These lines were 
begun in the latter end of Mnj, hut the scieral 
hnnehes were not completed till the end of Juno or 
heginniog of Julj, and it iras some little time heforo 
the \aTious strearaa of commnmcation, so often 
thivarlcd in their progress, hegan to find out there 
was an open channel for them, and turned their course 
accordingly ’Now, however, Iht influx of work upon 
the poor little post office establishment at Jodhpore, 
presided over by a natiic nnter on a salary of 
tweat) fiv e rupcca a month, was bo great as uttcrl) 
to bewilder the methodical old gentleman, who had 
never before bad anything more to do than start off 
a bag of letters once or tince a day by the regular 
ninnerb, and receiie and distribute a few English 
letters to the pohtical agent, his family, and the few 
European residents attached to the agency, and the 
Maharaja’s court, and a small quantity of native cor 
re'ipondenco m the citj The Jodhpore lines, as they 
may be called os they all centred there, were enor- 
mously expensive Three camels were mdintained at 
each post, two for work, and one spare one m ca‘?e of 
accident, and for expresses, and for each the sum. paid 
by contract was sixteen rupees per mensem , hut the 
money was usefully spent It was of the last impor 
tance to beep up communication, and whatever roads 
throughout North and Central India were stopped, 
the Jodhpore lines were always open and in working 
order But supervision was required, and as there 
was no immediate prospect of the unattached Bengal 
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officers going to -Agra, and I was therefore unem- 
ployed in any capacity. Captain Jfonck Sfason 
easily procured the sanction of the Governor-General^s 
an-ent to my-heing placed in charge of the Jodhpore 
post-office. I gladly accepted the task, and was soon 
deep in the postal department's rules and regnlations. 
At times as many as eight mails arrived during the 
day, not smali letter-bags such as are usually seen 
on the backs of runners in India, hut regular camel- 
loads, and often as many as two camels were required 
at once to bring on the bags, or rather sacks of 
letters. The packets were deposited in a part of the 
verandah of the agency that was enclosed to serve for 
a post-office, distributed and started oiF again on their 
route, either to Sind across ibe desert, or to Ajmero, 
Nusseerabad, and Agra, or to Bhawnlpore and the 
Punjaub, or to Bombay Paliec and Etinpoora. 

At one time letters and despatches from Calcutta 
to JTeenxt had to he sent across the country to Bom- 
bay, thence to Jodhpore, tbence to Lahore viV Bhawul- 
pore, and from Lahore down to Slccnit, and for a 
very long time the only communication with the army 
before Delhi was by this roundaWut route. 

The work kept me well employed all day, from siv 
o'clock in the morning till late at night, though of 
coxKSC with intervals of rest ; and very often duriu'* 
the night expresses would arrive, and have to bo for- 
warded immediately; but it had at any rate the 
charm of novelty to recommend it, and tiiero was a 
satisfaction in feeling that one was doing somotliing, 
in however humble a way, to keep the rickety old 
wheel of the State machine going. 

ShoTifs- alter my nmvafnt JodTipore laccomp-nnitMl 
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tlic political agent on a \i.*!t to the ling TIio raja 
vcxis at the time resnling in one of his countrj*liou«e8 
or seats, a feii miles from the capital c dismonnteil 
from the elephants m the ncighhouthooil of the ro\al 
demesne, as the v\ alU of the palace vs tre so low in com- 
parison to the Eurrounding lull) ground (for it v\ as 
hmlt in a kind of noot or ctcvice in the hill),tlmt an) 
one mounted on the hack of an elephant could set ov er 
the wall, and no profane c)c might thrust itself into 
the sanctum sanctorum of the rojal zenana A short 
distance from the entrance the ministers used to meet 
the agent, and walk Iteforc him as far as the door of 
the palace, where thcking received us, and after shal ing 
hands, conducted us— leading Captain Mason h) tho 
hand — to hia sitting apartment, which was an open 
room, tolerahl) nicel) carpeted, with a pillow or gaddu 
(o round kind of bolster covered with handsome velvet) 
at one end 'lil e left onr shoes at the door, tho king’s 
feet heitig shpperle«3 as well as our own 

Asiatics hcicg so fond of certtnon) , it lias heen 
deemed necc«svrj to settle bj treat) with the mde« 
pendent chiefs of Rajpootana, and of other pnrts of 
India, too, I suppose, ever)- minute particular connected 
with the ceremonies to he observed on the occasion of 
visits paid b) the political agent to the king or raja 
On arriving at the capital it is customar) for the 
agent to wait on tho king and the king is called upon 
to pay one return visit to the agent at the agcncj, 
after which be is represented hy his ministers A 
special clause in the treat) between the British Govern- 
ment and these proud descendants of the ancient rojal 
houses of Rajpootana provides that the agent shall take 
off his shoes at a certain distance from the seat, and of 
o 2 
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course lie a\\va_j'8 docs so, wearing, liowcver, liis liat, 
nnd the must come a certain distance to receive 
Iiim, dropping Ins bIiocs os lie steps on tlic carpet at 
the same spot as the agent. I frequently visited the 
Maharaja with the political agent, and as these visits 
were all very like one oDolhcr, a description of the 
forms observed nt one will answer for all the rest. 
After we had seated ourselves eross-leggcd on the 
ground (I say cross-legged, hut the phrase is a gcnenc 
one, signifying that wesat on the ground and disposed 
of our legs somewhere, I hardly knew how or where, 
I generally Baton mine alternately), the king reclining 
on his gaddu, an emblem of sovereignty, and the 
ministers standing in a respectful attitude a few paces 
in front, some commonplace observations were ox- 
ebasgod, the king inquiring politely after the health of 
the agent and of his friend, and the agent expressing 
equal solicitade about that of his Quyesty, the ministers 
also sharing in the anxiety,andappearing quite relieved 
in their minds when they found that all were in the 
enjoyment of good health ; a remark or two on tho 
weather was then hazarded perhaps by the agent, per- 
haps by the king, in the answer to which the ministers 
again cordially coincided, in accordance with the pre- 
cepts given by Persian laws of etiquette : — 

* If at noon the king asserts that it is midnight, you 
are to say Behold the moon and the stars.' 

These little matters having been amicably settled 
to the satisfaction of all parties, a momentajy silence 
ensued (during which I generally found it necessary 
to change my leg, the one I doubled up underneath me 
being so cramped as to be no longer available for a 
seat withoutsubjcctingmyself to excruciating tortures), 
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and Ibe mtmslcrs, after eastm" a glance at cacli oilier, 
made a deep salaam to the raja, and retired to another 
part of the toorn, where lhc> rtmaincd just w ithm call 
till the audience was o\er 

Tlie kiDg and the agent then con\erscd on weighty 
affurs of the state, or whatever the particular object 
of the >Tsit might be, till il was time to retire, when 
the king, instead of clapping Uw hands to summon his 
slaves, as rojal personages ought according to the 
Araltan nsc<\ to call the oVoqiiious inim«tcrg 

in a much more m'lttcr of fact waj,hj ejaculating 
*Qmhj,* ‘Is nnjbodj there?' (the phnsc nlw aj s used 
m India, at least in the Bengal Prcsidcncj, whenjou 
want to summon \ sct'iaiit, as it is not the fashion to 
use bells) A number f>f attendants then appeared 
upon the scene, among them the ministers, who took 
up their former position Some sonants tlicn camo 
forward, one carrj ing a immber of garlands and neck- 
laces made of the flowers of jessamine, fastened artis- 
tically together, and another with a small siK or salver, 
on which stood two little \csscU of silver, shaped like 
egg cupe, in each of which there was some kind of 
scent or perfume The salver was licld out to the king, 
who moistened the forefinger of each band \n one of 
the little cups, and gentl) rubbed the sboulders of tho 
agent, who put himself m aconicnicnt posture for the 
reception of the honour, and then did tho same to tho 
king This ceremony was new to me, and I did not 
understand it when first it was enacted in my presence, 
as 1 had never seen it at any court oF an Asiatic prince 
before, and 1 fear 1 wriggled myself into position 
rather awkwardlj, my cramped limbs refusing to act 
in so unusual a manuer , but as soon as it became 
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appareut that I had merely to follow suit, I managed 
to bedaub his Highness's shoulders politely enough. 
After this, the king threw the jessamine garlands 
round our necks, and the political agent having done 
the same to him, we arose and walked, accompanied by 
the raja, to the place where our shoes were deposited, 
and having resumed these useful appendages, we stalked 
in procession behind the ministers, who placed them- 
selves in the van, between rows of courtiers — for a large 
crowd of these hangers-on thronged the -precincts of 
the palace — adorned with thegarlands round our necks, 
like huHs being led to sacrifice, as I have seen those 
animals depicted in ancient illustrations of Virgil's 
works, and the writings of other classic authors. 

"While great and stirring events were taking place 
in other parts of India, our days at Jodbpore passed 
quietly away; it was a period, however, full of 
anxiety, for, as the agency hat! become the refugo and 
asylum for so many families, the consequence of any 
untoward political event would he the more deplor- 
able. The king was stnndi in his alliance; he had 
no regular army anywhere near Iho capital; the 
troops he had were engaged mostly in British terri- 
tory, and what with want of discipline, and wretched 
equipment, were pretty well powerless for good or evil 
alike. The greatest cause for disquietude n as, how- 
ever, in the proximity of the Jodbpore legion, a por- 
tion of which was at Nu'secrabad, and the remainder 
and head-quarters at a place called Urinpoora, about 
eighty miles from Jodhporc. Before describing the 
events nhich took ll»ere, it ivill be necessary to 
allude hrieJly to an occurroacc at Nussccrabad that 
proves the tcn)2>cr and feeling of the Bombay troop’s, 
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wliicli liad now succeeded tlios»c of tlio sister Presi* 
denc} lu the garrison of lUc place There had been 
no hch of reports and rumours respecting the 
fidelity of the ist and and Bomhn} Cavalry. The 
whole of the former and a portion of the latter were 
now quartered at Kussecrahad No doubt attempts 
had been made to tamper w ith the men, and seduce 
from their allegiance not only these, hut many 
other regiments in the Bombay arinj . That 
these attempts met with bo httlc bucccss is only 
another proof among the many that might be ad- 
duced of the superiority of the system that prevailed 
in Bombay over that of Bengal, the tram was laid, 
them itch applied, but the material was not com- 
bustible as It was m the Bengal regiments About 
eleven, some say fourteen, of the troopers of the ist 
Bombay Laucers had gone olT with the mutineers to 
Delhi , and it was hoped that the regiment bad then 
been weeded of all its disaffected characters, and that, 
m fact, there were no more in the ranks who wanted 
to mutiny or sympathized with the cause of the King 
of Delhi The trial was made, however One day in 
the month of August a commotion w as caused by a 
trooper galloping down the front of the lines occupied 
by the ist Lancets, calling out hastily on the men to 
rise Now this was a very common stratagem among 
the mutineers During the revolt there were several 
instances in which a emgle individual had heen able 
by conduct like this to create the utmost confusion m 
a regiment, to cause the men to arm themselves, and 
assen^die in a hisorheAy manner on parade, and then, 
by the efforts of the designing characters among them, 
the confusion was kept from being allayed Their 
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officers were first dUoLcyed^ then insulted, and if the 
plot succeeded fo far that they were fired upon, and 
Bomc of them killed, the tiling was done, the rcgi* 
ment was compromised ; there was nollnng left but 
to complete the ruin of their cliaractcr, plunder the 
station, and march to Delhi. The attempt to work 
on this plan, which had so often been found success* 
fid, showed how deeply the design %va3 laid; but the 
result proved that the efibrt had been made without 
correct calculation as to the support it was destined to 
meet with, or the number of men that were prepared 
to rise. Instead of turning out, rushing for their 
horses and arms, and assembling tumultuously on 
parade, ns had been the ease in other instances, the men 
seem, for the most part, to have remaioed quietly 
in their lines. The fanatic, however, was pursued, 
bud finding that he met with uo encourogement in 
the cavalry, he rode down to the infantry, a wing 
of the zsth N.I., and did (he same there. The men 
passively sympathized with him; at any rate, they 
did not seize him, as they ought to have done, and 
refused when called upon to give him up. The Briga- 
dier had by this time come upon parade, the gims 
were called out, and the fanatic, finding his attempt 
had failed, fired at the Brigadier with his pistol or 
carbine j he was shot by an artillery oERcer, and died 
subsequently in hospital. The whole, or a portion 
of the detachment of the lath N.I. were dis- 
armed for their conduct in refusing to give up 
the culprit, and some four or five of the ringleadeis 
afterwards hanged. The result, however, proved that 
this portion of the Bombay army, at any rate, was 
not disposed to mutiny, though no doubt most of the 
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l^oorljceah Sepoys would have hecn glad to do bo had 
they dared, and to join their fellow-countrymen now 
in arms against the British Government. That tins 
afiair at Xussocrahad was not on isolated act, com- 
mitted by an individual on the chance of success, is 
probable from the fad that the same afternoon an 
^meiile in the gaol of Ajmcrc took place. It appears 
that on the morning in question a gap had been 
found in the nail winch surrounded the gaol com- 
pound. The prisoners under sentence were confined 
in an inner enclosure, access to which nas gained 
throngh two wicket gates, the first leading into on 
inner court, and the second opening from that again 
into the place of confmemont. About four in the 
afternoon a number of prisoners appeared at the 
wicket, and begged to he allon cd the usual indulgeucQ 
of proceeding to a short distance from their place of 
confinement No sooner was the wicket opened than 
a rush was made by the whole body, the policeman on 
duty cut down, and his sword snatched fiom himj 
the guard at the outer wicket was overpow’ered in a 
similar manner, and the pnsoners were free, for 
nothing now'prevcnted them from getting out but 
the external wall, which had a largo gap in it. So 
they armed themselves with axes, or tools, or anything 
in the shape of an otlensive weapon they could find, 
and Btatted off, followed by as many of the other 
prisoners as felt any desire for freedom The alarm, 
however, was given — and m those days people were 
always in a tolerable state of preparation — every one, 
Xwtopein and na:uvcs,'kept “his sword and pistol by 
him. The mounted police lost no time in getting 
ready, and started in pursuit. The Brigadier-General, 
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wJio'iO (^iiarlcfB on ihc lake were about three-quarters 
of ft mile from the jjaol, nioutitcd^ niiih accoinpanieil hy 
InBBtntr, joincil In the pursnit. The police, however, 
Jj;nl started hefuro the Geiienil down there, and, 
nftcr Roin" about Imlf a inilc,Iiu met them rclurninR, 
haviuR killed niid wounded Komo sixteen or eighteen, 
of whom some survived; about twenty-five were re- 
euptured nnd brought back, and about n similar 
number managed to effect their escape altogether. 
Tho city people remained quiet the whole time, and 
there was no uttempt whatever at co-operating with 
tho prisoners. It is scarcely likely that this event, 
nnd the attempt to incilo tho native troops at Nus- 
ficcrabnd, both of which occurred on tho same day, and 
almost at the same hour, were not tho result of some 
pfeconcerte<l plan. ” If they were not, Iho-cojocidcneo 
is Tcmarknblu, 

It was about this time, though I am unable to 
recollect the exact date, that an event occurred which 
was calculated to cxcito the native mind, ever prone 
to be allected by superstitious inflaonccs. IVe were 
visited by one of the most tremeudons storms it has 
ever been my lot to witness. It came on at night; 
tho thunder pealed incessantly, the wind howled, and 
tho rain fell in perfect torrents. Captain Mason was 
sleeping, as was his custom, in the verandah, which, 
as I have hcforc said, was at a great elevation from 
the ground. An apartment, a large vaulted room, 
paved %vith stone, was on the ground floor, raised a 
few feet above the garden. Suddenly, when the rage 
of the elements seemed at its highest, an explosion 
took place, the eflect of which no words can describe. 

It seemed as if the earth and sky had split asunder. 
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the whoU l$oup« sliooV, and ever) Uung in the room, 
the hoii“c above ib, and ourselves, too, eeemed for a 
momeut to be msoUed m destruction I leapt out 
ofbe«\ and batf acro«s the room b^ the tame efiort, 
involuntanU, but bad scared} touched the ground 
vvitU m} f<.ct, when another explosion, if po>sib!e 
more tremendous than the list, ogam shooh the earth 
I went to tlic door and loobcd out into tlic pitchy 
darhness The rain uas pouring down with jncrcasoil 
vnoknee, hut nothing was to be seen At the otlicr 
side of Uie room, outside another door, Bcvervl natives 
were Bitting, v\hd had been disturbed b} tbe filorm 
I went and ashed them what had happened, but tlicy 
were ns ignorant ns mjsdf One of tbcm said tho 
house had been strach. b} lightning, which I was 
beginning to tluok must have been the ease At 
first VTO fancied tho upper part of tbe agencj Ind been 
thrown down, and that we could licar tho fragments of 
the verandah above, and the upp-'t storj falling, but on 
listening attentively nothing was to be distujgmsbcd 
1 ut the ceaseless dash of the ram, and tho ppl islung 
of the torrents of water from the druns above It 
was not till next morning that we learnt what had 
taken place At about the most elevated part of the 
fort ll ere was a Hindoo temple, n place of great 
saneiitj , it was built on the wall, and its spire shot 
up towards the sk} — a tempting bait for lightning 
Tins it seemed had been struci and tlie building 
shattered, hut the dcslcuctivc element did not stop 
here It ran down the wall and exploded an immense 
subtemnean store magazine of powder, of which 
there were one or two in the fort The whole thing of 
course blew up in a second w ith a tremendous report 
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the wall was llirowa down, largo piceos of rock ou 
wliich it was built, of immense size, being hurled 
through the nir to a disUinco of two miles : houses 
were crushed, and blown up too, for the neighbour- 
hood of the fort wall was pretty thickly populated, 
a great number of houses having been built resting 
on it. No one knew, till morning light revealed the 
awful conscqucnec of the catastrophe, how much 
injury had been done, nor even 'then was the full 
extent laid hare. It was several days before they 
could give anything like an approximafa guess at 
the number of live# lost. The most exaggerated 
statements, os usual, w’cro drculated; bvil by* degrees 
thousands diminUbed to hundreds, and at length it 
was found that not much more tlian two hundred 
had been killed outright. TIjc number of maimed 
and wounded was ‘of course imuienso. The rqja 
gave away large suras of money for the relief of widows 
and orphans, and disabled men, and urged on the 
work of clearance as energetically as possible. He 
rent a message to the political agent in the morning 
to say, that although Heaven had preserved his 
kingdom from the calamities of rebelliou that all 
other surrounding kingdoms were suffering from, yet 
it was not intended that he should escape altogether, 
and tills was the way that he received his share of the 
troubles that appeared to surround every one. 

The disaffected of coarse took advantage of it to 
prove their -owu assertion, that sooner or later the 
anger of the gods would be visited on the head of 
the impious sovereign who remained true to treaties 
made with unbelievers. The raja, however, himself 
was not affected hy thrae huicies, but immediately 
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Vegan inquiring into iVc tVecry of liglitning con* 
doctors, witlj a ^ne\v to gelling one erected for future 
eccurity. The phenomenon of the storm would h3\c 
been worthy of record by M. Arago, Captain 3Ia.«on 
distinctly saw, at the time of the cxplcxion, a ball of 
fire bound o\cr the wall of llic agency garden, where 
it hurst among the trees at the simc moment as the 
tremendous report was hc-ird Tlicrc was no doubt 
that the temple was first atruch, and this was followed 
almost instantaneously by the explosion of the 
magazine. "What connexion the ball of fire had with 
these phenomena it is impossible to say. The cfTcct 
of the chooL on the atmosphere was so great os to 
burst open the window of "Mrs. Mason's room, and 
throw some bottles that were standing on the sill to 
the other side of the apartment, besides breoKing the 
window panes Tlie effect the accident had on the 
minds of the natives I ha\o described. Poroursolvcs, 
it made us feel how\am and futile were our attempts 
to proiide for our own safety by adopting this plan 
or that, by going here ox there to reside, hy calcu- 
lating chances and weighing probabilities, for the 
passions of the human heart and tlic thunderbolt arc 
alike instruments in the hand of Him who ruleth 
over the hingdom of raen 
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MOUNT ABOO~ATTACK OP TUB MOTISEEllS — OWBBEAE AT 
EBINPOOBA — LtSVTSSAKT COltOtlT — ESCAPr — jrAECS OT 
THE tEQION — BEDEL THACOOB — JDMCTION AUONO THE 
ENESIT. 

F or tKe particnlars of the mutin_j of the Jodhporc 
Legion, as described in this -chapter, I am 
indebted to Captain Hall, the office? commJinding, 
■*and Lieutenant Conolly, Adjutant of the legion. 

Mount Aboo, the forourite summer residence of 
the families of officers who are quartered m the 
neighbourhood, was garrisoned at the time I am ‘ 
speabing of by two parties of the infantry of the 
legion, altogether about sixty efrong. There werd 
in addition about thirty or thirty-five siok and con- 
valescent men of II.M.'s 83rd Regiment, who lived in 
the barracks and hospital ; there were a few officers 
residing there, but the greater part of the. com- 
munity were women and children — the f-imtlies of 
officers and soldiers whose duty called them to the 
post of danger in the plains Among others, the 
fimily of Bngadier-General Lawrence were at Aboo 
at the time 

The first intimation we received that anything 
serious h.ad occurred, came from a letter written by 
the raja’s vakeel at Lnnpoora to the kinr"; 
almost simultaneously came a letter from Lieutenant 
Couolly. reporting the mutiny of the legion at 
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Ennpoora Tlie latUr anucd one (bv when wewere 
aU sealed at dmner It^wa>» put into Captain MoncL 
Maaon’s hand ® , he glanced at ib dontenl", and c\ cri 
one saw ]>) the ciprO'^inn of hu bee that he had 
rcccwcdhad news i.uUitwas nccc*«arj to keep «p 
appearance^, holh for the sake of the bdjo«; and to 
prevent the native attendants from getting eng- 
gciatcd notions of out position \\e went on vvitli 
the meal as \i®ual, hut it was ecarctl} ovtr, when a 
message am\cd from the king.sajmg tint hcmntcil 
an immediate mlcrMcvv with the political agent, to 
tommnmcalc 80TQ0*nc\\s of imporlancc Captain 
"Monck. "Mapon went to the king in the evening, and 
found him and the ministers in a slate of the deepest 
dejection ^^c had become fuUj aware of the teal 
facts of the mutiny from the pfcrosal of Lieutenant 
Conollj'^s letter, but were not prepared for the start- 
ling announcement made by the raja, who persisted 
in maintaining its ecedibiUtj Tlie vakeel had 
wTiUen to tell him that Mount Aboo had heen 
attacked previously to the motin} of the legion 
(which wc knew was the case, as Lieutenant Conolly 
bad mentioned the incident m lus letter, but without 
detailing the result), and that ev erj soul had been 
massacred. This was tenable news, and it was plainly 
possible that it might be true, we 1 new that there 
was no g tnson at Aboo, except a few sicl men, 
that there were scarcely any officers, and that the 
ladies and children, Uvmg apart from one another as 
they were might have been overpowered and 
slaughtered by even a smali hand of resolute ruffians 
with the greatest ^sible ea®e It wa® a terrible 
blow, and the nja and his court were so much 
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affected by it, that they sat in silence, not uttering a 
word for a long time ifter .Captain ^loncL Mason 
had arriveH and taken his salt At length the 
gloomy intelligence was communieiited to him, and 
he at orree said he did not-credit it AJespatch nas 
immediately sent off to General Lawrence at Ajmeie, 
who was plunged into ^Jlio deepest anxiety at the 
disastrous intelligence, nor was it till three days 
afterwards that his mind was relieved, by hearing 
that his family was safe The escape of the belplc's 
residents at Aboo was, however, a narrow one , hile 
^he attempt made by a laige party of armed men on 
a small bod^ of invalids, and women and children, 
Tfras one of -the most dastardly and cowardly episodes 
of file whole mutiny, fertile as it was m acts of 
treachery, decut, ingratitude, cruelty, lust, and oerj 
crime that the. meanest and worst of the human race 
alone could commit There are some crimes that 
have a stamp of greatness in them, for the authors 
or perpetrators of which wo cannot help having a 
feeling akm to respect, there ore others which cxcito 
our contempt and di'gust for tl cir \erj mcnimess as 
well as guiU, and it is in crimes of this kind that the 
Indian mutiny abounded. 

The Jodliporc Legion consisted of artillcrj, cavalry, 
and infantr} The artillcij, two ninc-poundcrs, was 
draw n bj camels, and manned from the infantrj The 
cavalry consisted of three troojts, each troop haiing a 
rjssaljar (native captain), n nnib rossaldar (a native 
lieutenant), one koto duffadnr (pay-sergeant), six 
ilufTidars, one sUin lard hearer, one tnim}>otcr, and 
BcTcnty.two troopers Tins hraiich of the legion was 
one of the host mounted ond bckt cijuippcd bodies of 
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irregular cavalry m our service. The excollcncc of 
tlicir horvcs was a conslant subject of ^comment 
among officen, nUo^clhcr unconnected ‘^ith the 
regiment 

In the infantrj*, thcro-averc etglit companies of 
Iloorhceahs In cach-companj there were eighty 
Scpojs^a suhadar, a jemadar, anti the usual^ propor- 
tion of noTv-comn\\s«ionc<l officers Beside^ thc^e, 
IhcTc were three compames of Bhceli, each coustt- 
tnted as aboae, hut on!) tnimhcnng scicnt) men 
The Bhecls, it should he ohserved, arc a race inhahit- 
ing that part of India, and had of course no sj mpathy ' 
whatever n ith the Oude Sepoj s, or Poorheeahs, "in 
the moicmcnts lately made. The Bliecls arc in a 
geroi-harharous state, many of them nilhout any 
culture at all, and very much addicted, like all semi- 
savage races, to predatory and unsettled habits. 

The usual proportion of men, nz , fifteen per troop 
and compan), were absent on furlough at the time of 
the Tnutiny , some of these nc\ er joined, though a feiv 
of the sowars gave themselves up to General Cortland 
in the Hissar district Tlic Jodhpore Legion belonged, 
as I have before observed, to the same class of troops as 
the Gwahor and KotaU contingents and other forces 
of a similar kind located m many parts of Rajpootana 
and Central and Southern India Maintained by the 
sovereigns of certain independent States, in accordance 
with treaties made between them and the British 
Government, they were officered from the Bntish- 
Indian army, eqmpiped and. drilled on the Bngbsh 
sjstcm. The object with which those forces were 
established was, on the side of the British Government 
to secure itself and its subjects from annoyances 

’ t 
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arising out of political disorders in neighbouring 
territories, while the independent cliiefs agreed to pay 
the expenses of these establishments ostensibly for the 
sahe of the additional security thus afforded to their 
own power and thrones ; in -reality, because they could 
not help themselves. The men were mostly recruited 
from the same part of the country as that which the 
Bengal Sepoys of the r^ular native army came from, 
and the battalions thus employed, though under various 
designations, were, iu fact, a part and parcel of the 
Bengal army, TheyAvere officered on what used to 
he the system of the Bengal irregular troops, that is 
to say, each regiment would have merely its (European) 
commandant, second in command, and adjutant, all 
officers of the line, taken from their legitimate duties 
with the corps on whose rolls their names were homo, 
and enjoying higher salaries than they would bavo 
received in their own regiments ; tbeappointments to 
these corps, legions, and contingents were much 
soughtafter, and highly prized by the army in general. 
The duty was light and pleasant, t!>o post considered 
an honourable one, and the pay good. 

On the iptli of August, a comi»any of the infantry 
branch of the legion which Ii-id formed a portion of 
the detacliment at Nussccrahad arrived .at a place 
called Auadra, which is two nulcs from the foot of tho 
ghilt or mountain pass lending np to Aboo. This 
company had been sent for %Tith a view of holding in 
check a rebel chief, called the Rowa Thakoor, in that 
neighbourhood. A troop of the cavalry of the legion 
had arrived some days befon;, and were distributed in 
small parties in tho diflerent villages to protect tlio 
road from Bcesa to Aboo. 
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AIkjo is UiC peak in tl»c AravclU ckain, \\ hicli 

exteu^a ftoni the Vindhja range of mountains, till it 
merges in the rocky lulls around Delhi. Deing^ at iU 
moat elevated summit 5000 feet al>o\c the levtl of the 
sea, the site was fixed upotvns a fanitarium in 1847. 

It is forty miles from Deesa, a military* cantonment 
garrisoneil alwasa hy a Dnropcan force, in Guzerat, 
and the territory of a Mahometan prince, called the 
I>au ah of rahlnmpore, at uho«e court a jiclitical agent 
from the Bombay Government aluajs resides. Ahoo 
is a scry sacred place in the 03 cs of the Hindoos and 
Jama especially, which sect has c a magnificent place 
of pilgnmago and worship upon the mountain. 
^Btjond contiovcrsy,* sajs Colonel Tod, 'the most^ 
superb of all the temples of India, and there js not 
an cdifirc except the Taj ^I6hal that can approach it.’ 

On the aCtccaoon of the 20th, Captain Ilall was at 
Auadra giving orders for the distribution of a detach* 
ment to certain vUlagcs winch were to he occupied. 
This party had maahed m hcavj rain fromEnnpoora, 
and men, aud tents, and baggage w ere all u ell soaked, 
hat the former appeared in gjood spirits, and there was 
nothing to show that they intended imshehaviour, 
much less mutiny. After making all necessary 
amngemenls, giving his final orders, and spending 
half-an-hour or so in conicrsation with the native 
officers of the detachment, Captain Hall tetumed 
towards Ahoo , on his way he met a Iia% ildar from the 
Ahoo guard, named Gozau Sing, a Rajpoot, who said 
he was going to see some of his comrades m the de- 
tachment It was. afterwards discovered that he had 
been deputed to manage the attack u hich was to come 
off the foUowmg moming. 
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Tl:e European force on AltoOj as has been observed 
before, consisted only of about thirty or thirty-five 
men of the 83rd Regiment, -who bad been sent to the 
sanitarium for the recovery of their health. Of these, 
a corporal and four men were posted at the school, and 
the remainder were in the barracks, which werea long 
distance from the rest of the settlement, out of sight 
of any of the houses, and in bad weather out of 
bearing. * 

The morning of the aist of August was thick and 
hazy, and there was nothing to tempt people out of 
their beds j for residents in this cool climate are not 
forced, like those who live in the plains, to rise early 
and take their daily out-of-door exercise before the 
sun gets np. Under cover of the dense fog, nod 
bent on their unholy cnterimse, the band of murderers 
who had been left the evening before at Auadra by 
Captain Hall crept up the bill. It was a glorious 
work they were engaged in, the gods favoured them, 
and veiled the light of heaven with sucli a thick haze 
that they could crawl like serpents, iinohservctl (0 tho 
verj' door of the huilding where their intended victims 
lay sleeping, unconscious of all danger, but rclyingon 
'that Providence which Jmd watched over tho F.afety of 
so many of their countrymen during the late distur- 
bances. Tho first thing was to overpower the handful 
of sick and invalid eoldters that occupied tho barrack, 
and the work of slauglitcr among tho dcfeneclcfa 
women and children, deprived of their protectors, would 
l>o comparatively easy. Tliis business they would t.akc 
first, and having dcsiutclied this, they would then 
enjoy the luxury of crime. Tlicy near tho barrack, 
and look stealthily througb the haze. Arc the soldiers 
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stimnj? Ko, not a ^ounil — all silent as nlglit, and 
almost as dark , the solitary sentry cannot sec two 
jards before him Kow. tlicu lathe time, aiolley 
poured through the doors and nindows cannot fail to 
accomplish the destruction of all within nheir 
muskets are all loaded — no need to hetraj their pror- 
imitj hj the tinging of cicnonc ramrod — Ihej arc 
rcadj — the word is giVcn, and the astonished soldtcrs 
start out of their sleep, awakened hy the unwonted 
sounds of musketry so close to llicm, and the still 
rarer spcctack of hullcts pouring through the windows 
and doors, and cicn the slcnderl} hmll mils of Ihcir 
temporary hatrack. What can it he— a mutiny? 
the) are attacked Again and again ring out the sharp 
reports of the muskets di charged close to them, and 
b) unseen hands Thc> fly to their arms— true to their 
natural instincts as Enghsli soldiers— thc) Imoloaded 
in a trice, and an an-^ncring loUcy from the barrack, 
fired in the direction thc-shots came from, tell that the 
littlehand of heroes, thoughweak and sickl), have got 
their arms, and know how to use them The result 
was singular but satisfactory, one matmecr fell, and 
the rest — ran awaj , 

Among the very few officers at that time residing 
on the hill was Captain Hall, commanding the legion 
It was a great point with the mutineers to effect his 
destruction, os if he were killed, the number of gen- 
tlemen able to bear arms would bo diminished by one, 
and the loss of one among so few would be severely 
felt, 60, while the mam body were engaged in what 
they thought would be an easy destruction of tho 
soldiers m the barracks, a party, headed by subadar 
Mihrwan Sing, a jemadar adjoi dia, marched silently 
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through the mist to Captain Hall's house^ and extended 
their line along the front of it. By word of command 
from the leader, they fired a volley through the 
■mndoivsand doors, jnst as tho others had done into 
^the harraclcs. Captain Hall and his family were 
'■ aroused from sleep, like the soldiers, by strange 
sounds of the cracking of glass, and splintering of the 
woodwork of the doors. The'house was raised from 
the level of the surrounding ground, so most of the 
shots struck high ; and as the mutineers did not ven- 
ture too close, or to surround the building, an escape 
was edected from the rear into the school. The state 
of the weather prevented the small guard at the school 
from hearing the firing or the alarm whiejj was 
sounded at the barracks, bat turned out and loaded 
the instant they became, aware of Coptain Hall's 
position. Shortly aftenvards, o party arrived from 
the barracks and gave an account of what had occurred 
there. 

Sir. A. Lawrence, of the Civil Service, son of Bri- 
g.'idicr-Gcncnil Lawrence, who ^vns residing with bis 
^mother and sisters at Aboo, beard the firing, ntid ran 
towards Captain Ilall’s house to find out the c.au«c; 
lie was seen, fired at, and sewrely wounded in the 
-thigh. 

Tlic alarm was speedily communicated to the other 
residents. Captain Hall and Dr. Young, the medical 
oOiccr'of the depot, took five men with them ami 
went off in the direction of the Sepoys' Hues, and 
pftcr some sharp firing, drove the rebels down the 
bilJ. Tins denso fog prevented much loss being in- 
flicted, and Iho damp cnased many of the muskets to 
miss iTrc. Owing to the small number of men present, 
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any attempt at pursuit was deemed useless and unad- 
■visaWe, but measutes were immediately taken to collect 
all the English residents at the saintarium in the 
school, the church hard by being used as a hospital. 

It was probable that the mutiny would extend to Beesa', 
and that another attempt would ho made upon the 
little isolated hand oC Europeans on ?>Iount Ahoo j so 
they lost no lime in fortifying the school, and making 
the host of their position, determined to light it out 
to the last. 

The whole work was done by tbo small party of 
the 83rd, AvbosQ excellent conduct tlirougbout the 
crisis uas brought to tbo notice of Government. 

It was not likely that the quiet httlo station of 
Erinpoora, where the head^qoarters of the legion were 
stationed, would escape^ the general conflagration. 
'lUe lines occupied by the eight companies of Poor- 
beeah Sepojs faced the south, with the maingnard to 
the front in the centre, flanked, as is generally the 
case, by the bells of arms j to the right of these lines, 
nud a little to the front, stood the bazaar where \he 
Sepoys purchi^cd their daily food; to the left were 
two little bungalows, occupied by the quartermaster- 
sergeant and the gun-sergeant ; to the left of theie, 
the magazine and the two 9-pounder guns attached 
to the legion ; to the left again etooii' the bungalow 
occupied hy the seigeant-major ; and in front of these, 
extending at right angles to the row of buildings 
already mentioned, were the cavalry, and to the front 
of them the Bheel lines. The hospital was at the rear 
of the sergeant-major’s bungalow ; and to the rear* of 
the whole space of ground thus occupied, were the 
olTicers’ houses and compounds ; the commandaut’s 
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being in the left centre, or in rear of the quartermaster- 
sergeant’s and gun sergeant’s bungalows, tlie adju- 
tant’s to the left of the commandant’s, on the right 
i\asi the house belonging to the second in command, 
and beyond this the medical officer’s The rear guard 
was immediately behind the compound belonging to 
the second in command. Captain Blach, at this time 
absent with the detachment at Nnsseerabad , and to 
the rear of the « hole was a n inding nullah, or drj bed 
of a stream, intersected by the road to Pallee, running 
due north 

The only European inhabitants at this time at 
Ermpoora were Lieutenant Conolly, the adjutant of 
the legion, and some of the sergeants attached to 
tlio legion, with their families, whose names I do not 
hnow 

The mutineers from Ahoo, who gave out as they 
descended the hill, after ^heir discomdturc at the han^ 
of the few resolute men they had attacked in so das- 
tardly a manner, that they had massacred the whole 
European population m the saoitaiium, did not reach 
Ermpoora till the a^rd, but the fame of their glorious 
deeds preceded them, and what was more probable, 
their comrades at Ermpoora were aware beforehand 
of their iiitentions,*and prepared to co-operate 
'*The fir»t intimation of the intended outbreak ap- 
pears to have been conveyed to Lieutenant Conolly 
by one of his men, named Macdoon Bux, who received 
a letter from the Afount Aboo party, detailing what 
had occurred As soon as there was light enough to 
Bce, Lieutenant Conolly, on the following morning, 
mounted his horse, and rode towards the parade 
ground Here there were not wanting symptoms to 
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sliow the Bpint of mutiny and disorder liad in* 
fected the troops Tlie gunners n ere running to their 
guns, and shouted to CJonoUj to keep off, he then 
rode straight m the direction of the Bhcel lines, and 
had cousequenU} to p’\ss the cavalrj parade-ground 
Here hen as disgusted at seeing the eottar>, who ijcre 
considered more stanch than the infantri , galloping 
ahout in a disorderly and irregular manner He called 
to the wootdee major (non commissioned etatf ofTicci), 
and told him to got tho men under arm'*, hut not to 
move, bat orders were no longer attended to lie 
then reached the Ivncs occupied hy the Bheels These 
men, as has been before remarked, had no sjmpathy 
with the Tautmeers* cause, and were therefore thought 
Irustuorthy, they were indeed ready and orderly, 
but tho guQS were loaded, and the whole of tho re- 
mainder of the legion ’under arms, and the Bheels, 
even with tho best intentions in tlie noild, were 
powerless to act Conolly ordered them to remain m 
their present position, and galloped off towards the 
infantry, to see, as a last resort, if it was possible to 
induce any of them to return to their dutj , but they 
were mad with excitemcntjand would listen to nothing 
He then determined to try the elTect of persuasion on 
the gunners, and being joined by the noordeo major 
of the cavalry, and a few sowars, hb rode at n foot 
pace towards the atUUety On his approach, the 
gunners shouted to him to 1 eep off, he raised his 
hand, and 1 ept adiancing, when they wheeled the 
guns round, pointed the muzzles at him, and held the 
portfires ready Ho halted, turned his horse’s head, 
and changing his direction, rode again towards the 
guns, taking tUemm flank Upon thisjseieral of the 
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mutinous sowars gallopod down in front of tlic guns, 
between llicm and tbcir ofljccr, and pointing their 
carbines nt him, threatened tofire, crying out, * Go 
hack, go back, or wo will fire ■*' some six or seven 
Sepoys also at the same time Ifcvollcd their muskets 
- nt h\m. There was a short halt, when Conolly called 
'OUt, 'What arc you all at ? — 'tre there none on my 
side?' A few sowars, among whom was one named 
Nusseeroodecn, and another named Elahu Bux, then 
rode up, with the object apparently of protecting him. 
The Sepoys had by this time began plundering the 
houses in the cantonments, nod as nothing else could 
he ofTected, Conolly, with the small party still faithful 
to him, repaired to the cavalry lines, and sent for the 
sergeants and their families. These poor people, 
terror-stricken and alarmed, had already commenced 
their flight on -Toot— a vain and useless measure, which 
could have had but one result, viz., their destruction. 
Here, then, the little band of Englishmen and women 
were collected in the cavaliy lines, utterly helpless, 
surrounded by bloodthirsty villains, every instant 
plunging deeper and deeper into their career of crime, 
from which there was no stepping hack, and hceomiug 
more and more intoxicated with the unbridled indul- 
gence of their passion for plunder, lust, and rapine. 
Now was felt the influence which one man possessed 
of strong moral courage can exert over others. 

An angry and noisy discussion ensued between the 
troopers. Many oftbosewbohad hitherto befriended 
Conolly and his little hand of associates seemed in- 
clined to desert them in their extremity, and leave 
them to their fate t what that would be, there was 
very little room for doubt. But a rassaldar named 
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nnd rush towards where I was standing- near my 
saddled horse. ^ I can't say I was desperately alarmed, 
for all hope of lifo I had cast aside some hours before, 
when we marclicd. The rush toAvards me was caused 
hy some amiable Sepoys taking the opportunity to 
make a run .at me- Abhas Ali and his men saw it, 
and were soon between iis; but I cannot enter into 
details of self j once again they attempted to get at mo 
at Doola. Wliat made them so mad was, that my 
strenuous attempts to seduce the cavaliyhad been made 
knoAvn to Mihrwan Sing, and ho swore I should die, 
At Doola they had three or four rows— councils they 
colled them— nboutme. At last, Mihrwan Sing and 
the other beauties, seeing Abbas Ali would not giro 
me up, said I might go solos. Nest morning, they 
sent again to say, no, I should cot go. Howerer, 
Abbas Ali and Uis men surrounded my eharpoy all 
night j we none of us slept, and on the morning of 
the a 7 tli, when tho force was ready, the guns were “ 
loaded, the infantry shouldered arms, and I was 
brought up. I was told to rid« to the trout; poor 
Dokul Sing, the haTildar-major, and some others, 
ran out blubbering; Abbas Ali and A'bdool Ali, rode 
up on each side, made me low salaams, and told me to 
tide for it} that not a sowar should be allowed to in- 
terfere with my retreat. 5Iy three sowars^ who, I 
hare forgotten to say, had stuck to me as if I had been 
their brother since the very beginning, by a precon- 
certed plan, were ordered to see me oIT a little way. 

I could not help giving a farewell wave of the hand 
to the infantry in irony; they shouted nnd Jaughod, 
the band struck up, and that is tJie last I sair of the 
legion. I tode right in to Erinpoora with three 
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BO^nrs; I came Btraiglil liere, ani\ tho people seemed 
tcadj to eat rac v-itb joy. The names of tho three 
sowars ate, 'Ntis'=ecrooOcctt, second troop ; Xlahu Bux, 
third troop (the man who used to ride m) gre^) ; and 
Momm Khan, first troop. Tlicj left cierj thing be- 
hind, and, I must saj, ate three as fine fellows as I 
wish to see. By-thc-hy, the cavalry said if I would 
agree to turn Tilussnlmao, to n man they would follow 
me. Very hind of them. Tlicj offered mo “tnoney 
when I was coming awray, and also on the march. I 
took twenty rupees from Ahhas Ah , now I w i^h I 
had taken mj pay they twice offered it Now is 
our time, the legion is divided Jawan Sing, golun* 
daz, and his party, about seven other golundaz pun- 
nets), will play the infantry a trick if they can I 
have told Jawan Sing IwiU myself gwe him 500 
tnpees if he breaks with the infantry Abhas All, 
the havildar-major, and Abdooi Ah, are m danger 
on -my account, and they are kept with their men 
under the guns night and day I feci most glad to 
think I did them as much harm as I could SIac« 
doon Bus had a musket put to his breast for letting 
me nde with myaword on I was a bone of conten- 
tion I ha\e this morning sent a sharp kossid to 
Abbas All, tellmg him, for his own sake, to try and 
communicate with Mason, who, 1 believe, is at Pallee, 
and to whom 1 base wntten. to tty and comtnunitate 
with Abbas All * 

Abbas All, as Conolly had advised, did communicate 

with Captain Mouck Mason, who was, however, at 
JodUpote, and not at Bailee at the time The terms 
tho rebel rassaldar offered were, to desert with 0 
largo body of his own men (caxalcy), and the guns, 
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and Ijring the party into Jodhporc, provided lie and 
Ids comrade^ ^'erc pardoned, and reinstated in the 
service of Government. 

We had a long and anxioos discussion as to whether 
it would he right or not to accept these terras ; hut 
unfortunately Captain l^lonck Ifason’s hands were 
tied by one of those injudicious orders, so many of 
which were issued at the time by Lord Catming, who, 
residing at Calcutta, and surrounded by counsellors 
who knew little or nothing of the state of Upper 
India, and were notoriously unfit for the emergency, 
could not by any possibility judge what course of 
policy it was best to pursue in remote parts of the 
empire, separated from the seat of Government by an 
immense distance, and with communication often 
stopped for months together. An order bad shortly 
before been issued that no oflicer was, on any pretext 
whatever, to make terms with mutineers as long as 
they had arms in their hands. This precaution was 
undoubtedly necessary in some instances, where in- 
competent men might have done the State iacalciilahlo 
injury by an injudicious exercise of independent 
authorityj but exceptions oxight to have been made; 
and certainly an officer who was considered fit to hold 
the responsible position of representative of the 
British Government at the court of an independent 
sovereign, should have been entrusted with power to 
do as he thought best in an eracrgency of the hind 
alluded to. 

The responalbiUty of acting in the face of an order 
of this sort is very great, for all depends on tlio result 
of the policy pursued. Had Abbas All’s terms been 
acceded tjv AvjJ diaarfeir CrpAr/a jl/oaei' 
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l^Iason’s pTospecls m Ibc sen ice would Invc been 
ruined, bad matters turned outsell, bo would ha\o 
liad tbc satisfaction of doing the country a 6er\ icc, 
but be was sure, notmtbstanding, of incurring tbc 
displeasure of bis superiors, from Lord Canning 
downwards. There was no lime to icftr to a bigber 
autbonty, and at length it ivas determined to be on 
tbc safe side, and a message was sent back to say 
that the political agent was precluded from accepting 
tbc terms Abbas AU bad offered, by a recent stringent 
probvbition from the Govemor-Gcnenvl, bat that if 
be (Abbas AU) would act as a faithful soldier and 
seriant of the British Goicmioent, and ncaken the 
cause of the rebels by deserting, as he proposed, 
there nas no doubt that bis case would be viewed 
lenientl} by the Governor-Genctal, and be would pro- 
bably receive an unconditional pardon, and a suitable 
reward, but to treat with rebels in arras was forbidden. 

There can be no question that, as a general rule, 
the British Government could not, without ’great 
injury to its prestige, and without initiating a ruinous 
precedent, so far lower itself m the eyes of its enemies, 
and of its allies, as to treat with rebels actually under 
arms But it is impossible to establish any broad 
general principle of action upon which Government 
ofheers, in high and responsible posts, arc bound to 
act in an emergency like that which had befallen us, 
without tunning the nsk of doing the State a great 
injury. "With large and distant provinces m rebel- 

of the British empire being small and isolated bodies 
of men, forced to act in » great measure independently 
of each other, while c\ery day produced some uu- 
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looked-for cban^ in the faitures of the rebellion, 
which, for all we knew, had only begun to develope 
itself, the best course for the Goremor-General to 
have pursued was to have sanctioned and encouraged 
as much as possible the exercise of independent and 
irresponsible power by officers in important posts, 
who had sufficient talent, energy, and courage to ■ 
remain at them, instead of tying their hands, and 
fettering them by rules and regulations passed in 
Government House, Calcutta. Abbas All’s citso 
certainly deserved consideration. He had rebelled, it 
is true, but he had -saved the lives of Conolly and of 
nil the European residents at Erinpoora. Ho had 
seen his error, and was anxious to atone. Had his 
request been'attended to, there is no doubt'' that ho 
could have succeeded in doing what be promised, 
namely, indactng a large party to secede from the 
rebel cause, and bring away the guns by which they 
made themselves a terror to the whole country. 

There was another reason, however, which Imd some 
weight in Captain Jlonck Mason’s delibenition«», and 
that wo"*, whether it would ho p.-ifc to trust a strong 
party, even of professedly repentant rebels, with gnus 
at the capital. It was no small source of gratification 
to the raja and to us that tbo company of the 
legion whicli had been quartcrctl nt Jodhporc had 
been sent away some time before the occurrence of 
these events, and it seemed impolitic to bring a mnch 
larger and stronger party back again to the very spot 
where, of all others, th<y could do most mischief; 
for our safety nt Jodhporc consisted mainly in the 
fact of our being without rtstMlai" tnopfi. A emoU 
parly of son-ars belonging to tho camlfj' of the « 
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IcgioQ liail Leon left iKltind to act as onlerLc^, ^c. 
There were not more than ten or fifteen, hut it was 
deemed advisaUe to disarm them The mtnistcra 
undertooV to do this, aided hy tbo armed rahhle 
which formed the garrison of the fort, and protected 
the Agenc) and palace Such an utter contempt 
did the disciplined soldiers of the legion ftcl for tho 
raja’s troops, that it was doubtful if, esen isolated as 
thej were, they would jicld up Ihcir nrms quictlj to 
a force numcncallj verj much supenor It w as kept 
as secret as po<3iblo, but thej got wind of otir inten- 
tions eomebow , tbcir horses ucro read} paddled, and 
the instant the mo\cwas made, they mounted and 
rode off, pursued b) the king’s sowars One or tno 
offered Tosislauce, and one, I belies c, was eventually 
killed, but the greater part escaped, after nding right 
through the city, and joined the mam hodj of rebels 
then marclung upon tho PoUee road towards that 
place, m the direction of Bceawr and J^ussccrabad 
Tho consequences of Abbas All’s request being 
refused were very senoos, and to none more so than 
to Captain Slosan himself 

About midway helween Pallee and Prinpoora was 
the territory and stronghold of an independent chief, 
calkd Awah Tins Tbakoor had been in rebellion, 
against the raja for a long tunc past The original 
cause of discord ivas the interference, as he considered 
it, with his feudal privjcges Sir H Lawrence, who 
was agent for the Governor General for the Hajpoo- 
tana States before he went to Lucknow, had 
thronghout hvs public career made it an especial part, 
of his policy to protect as much os possible the 
oppressed lower classes from the encroachments of 
Q 2 
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the upper. He acted on this principle fiom a sense 
of dutj — a feeling that guided all the actions of this 
great and good man. But it may fairly be questioned 
whether in some cases he did not push this policy — a 
policy founded on the lessons of civilization and the 
Gospel — a little too far, especially in those instances 
where the state of the country, long-established 
prejudices, and customs, and habits, suited only to 
races in a semi-barbarous stale, militated against the 
introduction of any system of modem social progres- 
sion or Christianity. Ho looked upon it as the 
peculiar duty of the British Government to civiliao 
and regenerate India, and ardent as he was in the 
cause of all that could promote improvement, or 
extend the blessings of good government to 
oppressed and subject races, and raise the people from 
the state of degradation into which centuries of mis- 
rule and tyranny had tlirown them, he exerted his 
induence, os agent and representative of the British 
Government among the independent provinces of 
Ilajpootann, to carry out reforms which hod been 
effected, as far as they could be effected, already in oiir 
own provinces, and with the best results. 

One of the old feudal customs of Bajpootana was that 
no artisan or serf, hs the lower class might well be 
called, could leave tbc territory of his own immediate 
chief or Thakoor, and go and settle in that of another, 
without permission. These men formed in fact part 
of the property inherited by the feudal lords from 
their ancestors, and were regularly attached to the 
soil. Sir U. Lawrence was determined to put a stop to 
a custom that rendered tho condition of the lower 
classes so analogous to ono of slavery; and directed 
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the vanoas political agents at the <3ifkrent courts to 
exert themscUes to LreaV down thvs remnant of 
harhansm and harrier against the march of cuilira- 
tion, wth all possible firmness and forbearance Tivo 
men, monc} -changers or monc) -lenders T belicNC bj 
trade, attached to the temtor) of the niaVoor of 
Awah, h'\d become mvoUed in debt, and determined 
upon shifling Ihcir quarlers—furthcr residence in 
A wall being incomcnicnt, owing to the importunity 
of their creditors they accordingly packed up tlicir 
goods and chattels one fine morning, and went off to 
a ncighliounng estate, where tliej settled tliem''cUc3 
to their trade, confiding in the power and influence 
of the Govcmor-GcncraVs agent to protect them from 
anp cinl cdasc^ucnces that might result from their 
transgression of an old-cstabUslied feudal custom, 
under which their fathers and forefathers had li\ cd for 
countle«8 generations The Aw oh Tlnkoor resented 
this interference with his privileges , he looked to lus 
own raja for support, and would not acknowledge the 
nght of interference on the part of the ofiicerH ot 
the British Government The raja of course would 
not put himself m opposition to the paramount ruler 
of Hindostan, and the proud and unyielding Hajpoot 
chieftaiu threw off lus allegiance, refused to pay his 
revenue, and entered on a course of open rebellion 
Other circumatances occurted to widen t\ie breach 
between the king and his unmanageable subject, and 
the dispute had been some time standing when the 
Jodbpore Legion mutinied, and marched up the road 
towards BaUee, on their way they had to pass 
throagh the territories of the rebel Thakoor, and 
within a few miles of his fort. 
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As it WAS well Imown that ever since the hegia- 
ninjj of the disturbances which spread over India like 
•an infections disease, the Tlialroor of Awoh had been 
collcotinn» arms, men, and supplies in his fort, 
strengthening the place, and exhibiting other 
symptoms of a warlite intention, we no sooner saw 
the course taken by the legion than wo concluded at 
once that the whole plan was preconcerted, and that 
the mutinous soldiery would go straight to Awab, 
and place 'themselves under the orders of that chief. 
It was indeed said that ho had sent letters to the 
men of the legion before they mutinied, calling upon 
them to rise and to join Mm, but the story is, I 
suspect, without foundation. However that may be, 
the comp of the mutineers was standing for several 
days in front of the walls of Awah before they and 
the rebel Thakoor made common canse. It was said 
• they could not come to terms ; and it was supposed 
that the Thakoor was afraid to admit so strong a 
'party ‘of armed men inside his fort, which would be 
placing himself completely in their power, without 
having some gaazuntee for their good behaviour. Oa 
the other hand, the mutineers had much to gain by 
placing at their head a chief whose name, family, and 
position in the country would give them a prestige, 
which they could not otherwise possibly hope to have. 
The Raja of Marwar was unpopular ; his fort and palace 
were supposed to be rich in hoarded treasures, jewels, 
and other things most acceptable to an armed rabble 
thirsting for plunder ; many of the other Thakoors in 
Marwar were disposed to join any leader who raised 
the standard of rebellion, ond set up a usurper on the 
throne, and, just as I bad overheard the sowars 
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favJtig a mcnilh ot tv.o Wfore, tlitrc v.as not a village 
in Marwar tint would not lend its quota of men to 
md a rebel cause All these circumstances i\erc 
arguments for them to remain Dtllii, the focus of 
rebellion, was a long distanceoff, and it was more than 
probable tlic^ would liaic to encounter British troops 
on their waj thither, and so thej dctcnnincd to staj, 
and gee whether it was not possible to come to some 
favourable terms with the Aw ah chief 

One morning, while this was going on, I went into 
the verandah (the place where Captain Mason used to 
receive lug native visitors and transact business with 
them, the whole of the interior of the house being 
given up to the families residing there), nud saw a 
stranger just rising from his chair preparatorj to taking 
his departure lie was a Gncdooking m'ln, thougli 
clad m no prepossessing costume— for he had ndden. 
many miles that daj , and had inanj more to ride- 
hut his appearance and bearing were jnarlnl, hia look.__ 
was proud, and os he made his salaam on leaving, 
there was a kind of sorrowful jet dcfnnt expres- 
sion in Ills countenance that could not j)a«s 
unnoticed This man was a Rajpoot of good familj, 
an emissary from the Avvab Thai oor, who liad just 
ndden in from the rebel chieftain^s fort to have a last 
interview with the British pobtical agent, and mal o 
a last offer of terms on behalf of his master before lie 
decided to throw away the scabbard, enlist the muti- 
neers of the legion, and w ago open w ar with the raja 
If certain conditions were acceded to, liis lord, he was 
Brapwmuh \o say, was prepnreh to return to his 
allegiance, would keep his gates closed against the 
mutineers and, if co operated vvith by cither a British 
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force or the tinges troops, would open fire upon th«r 
camp/ which was within gunshot of llie walls. Bnt 
unfortunately, as in the case of Abhaa Ali, Captain 
Monck !Mason was unable to accept the terms offered, 
or to treat with rebels in arms. In this instance 
the Thakoor steadily refused to hold any communica- 
tion with the king, and the latter had not empowered 
Captain Monck Mason to hold any friendly commu- 
nication with him, or to offer or accept any terms; so_ 
that the only&nswer that officer could give was^ that 
he had no authority whatever to treat with the rebel 
chief, whose quarrel was as yet with his own sove- 
reign and not i^ith the British Government, nnd as 
the king’s resolution bad been taken, and frequently 
expressed, to hold out no hopes of reconciliation unless 
the Thakoor threw himself upon his mercy, confessed 
his error, and made tho only practical rep.'iration ho 
could, by paying his arrears of revenue, now amounting 
to a considerable sum, no communication whatever 
.should pass between them. The messenger received 
..bis answer and withdrew; five minutes afterwards 
Captain Monck Afoson bethought himsclfiof some- 
thing else he had to s.'iy, and sent lo recall him, hut 
bo was gone. Vt’e very shortly after licanl that the 
two parties had come to terms, and that the mutinous 
Sepoys and the rebel chief tvere determined to stand 
or fail together. 
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CHAITER XIII. 

TsooBMs or Tne iicrrxrtt *— axab «ivo— soctc or the 
sjso 8 taoors— pEitn or tut boutical aocjct— po<i- 
TIO^ AT /OOIirOBE'-'BRTBCAT Ot CEVgtBAL XatTBCTCC 

A S Boon as it was known lliat Ike mutineers of the 
. legion intcnileil matching through tho territory 
of Matwar, the nja made cicrj cicrtiou to stoji their 
progress, lie declared jKWitivcl} that tlicy should 
nocr gel safe out of (if once Ihc) entered) his domi- 
nions Rut though ardent himself in the cause of 
the British Gosernment, U» feelings were not shared 
m either bj thcpopuhecor hw soldiers 1 ho infection 
had spread even to the undisciplined rabble that went 
by the name of the royal troops , and os they hid 
been known opcnlj to declare on a previous occasion, 
when first called upon to act against the N^us'oerabad "■ 
mutineers, that they sympathized with them, and 
thought them justified in adopting the course the/ 
had taken for the protection of their religion and 
caste, which they believed had really been tlircatcned 
by the British Government, it was not likely that 
they w onld act heartily against tho enemy to which 
they were now opposed There was an additional 
reason certainly for their good behaviour on this occa- 
sion which did not exist m the last , they were now 
called upon to fight in the territory of their own sove- 
reign, and by his order, and under their own leaders, . 
against a foreign force, whereas they had before been 
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summoned to assist an allied xwwcr teyond tl*® limits 
of their own country. 

The raja had a famous soldier and most triistworthy 
servant in Anar Sing. This man held th® highest 
military post in the raja’s service, that of hiUadar, or 
commafidant of the fort and palace ; he also 
•general-in-chief of the' royal army. The raji* 
brought him from Guzerat when he first came to 
ascend the throne of Marwar, and being tlni® portly 
an alienplhat is, not a regular Marwarij Aiisr/ Si*'? 
was less popular among the soldiers of Man^^ar than 
he otherwise n-ould have been, at the same time that 
he enjoyed on this account a greater share_ of his 
■muAei^s eoTifiietice. AniVais tha 

Icing reposed in him would have been sufiJeient of 
itself to arouse a feeling of jealousy among the nobles, 
even if he bad not been partially a foreigner. He was 
n tall, well-made man, with that peculiarly martial 
bearing so characteristic of Rajpoot chiefs of high 
descent. Nor did his appearance beJto his chflnicter, 
for in action he was bold and undaunted ns u Ron. 
Captain Afonck Mason, who had known him intimately 
for many years, had the highest regard for hiscliAfncter. 
He had seen a good deal ofhimi too, in hisn'ilitary 
capacity, os lie had been out with him on one or two 
expeditions against rebel Thakoors and Dacoit^. On 
one occasion they bad hunted to earth some leaders of 
rebels or robbers, or both, of whom they were in pur- 
suit; the oiitlairs took up tb«r position in an under- 
ground bole or apartment, to which thcrO "‘as 
but one opening, tbrongh a email door; here they 
were determined to sell their lives as dearly 
as they e£>iild,-and, being well-armed and desperafe, 
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i\icre was wo <!oubt tliat tnanj h% os w ould Ijc sacri- 
ficed Wforc thcj were overpowered Anar Sing was 
not to be deterred bj any idea of danger, and wav mg 
bis sword m tbe air, with bis shield web poised on bis 
led arm, he made a dash attlic entrance, and in one 
moment would have been engaged in dtidlj conflict, 
against great odds,, with the outlaws Jliilhishfe was 
too valuablo to he saenfieed thus Tashl\,and Ciptam 
Honck Ma&oti, who was happily closo h^, seized the 
daring chief hj the arm, and by main force beld bim 
back ^^\lat the soldier would have attempted to 
accomplish at tbe risk of his life, Uie Untish olliccr 
succeeded in doing by diplomacy , he bold n parley 
with the chiefs inside the door, and induced them at 
length to yield without further bloodshed 

The raja at first conceived such a contempt, in 
which we all shared, for the disorderly rabble, as wo 
believed the mutineers to be, that be would not Buffer 
Anar Sing to leave his post in the fort, and take tho 
head of the force that was already in the field But it 
soon became apparent that the legion, though witljont 
itaEnropean officers, was a great deal more thaua match 
for the king’s troops led by any inferior chief, so Anar 
Sing was sent, reluctantly enough, by the king, though 
he himself, tuiconscious of treachery, and u-iturally 
fond of fighting, gladly accepted, the post assigned to 
him, and led the king^s troops against the legion, then 
encamped under the walls of the Awah fort 

Several dijs elapsed without any decisive steps 
heing taken The Bnpgoots have a wa\ of fi"htin^ 
now very different from former days, if history be 
true, and would not leave the beaten track which the 
custom of the country has rendered a second natuio, 
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for all the ardour of tliejr general or the impatience 
of the political ngent In vam we waited for intelli- 
gence of an attack , day after day the post brought 
m the regular despatches from the army for the kingj 
hut no news of active operations At first the royal 
troops entrenched themselves at Pallee in a favourable 
position, m which the enemy would have attacked 
them at a disadvantage , hut the latter had no idea of 
doing anything so umvi^te, and as the mutineers 
would not come to the king’s troops, the latter were 
obliged to go to them They broke up their camp, 
left their entrenchment^, and took up a position m 
close proximity to the rebel camp Here, m aceor 
dance with, all the maxims of Rajpoot warfare, they 
began to entrench themselves, and waited for some- 
thing to turn up The delay was unaccountable, 
though subsequent eveots threw some light upon it 
General Lawrence at last got impatient and ivroto a 
\ery severe letter to the raja, a copy of which was 
also sent to Anar Sing, in which he upbnidcd the 
I iQg with laken’urmQcss la his alliance, *ind taunted 
the army wtU their cowardice for not hiMcg efTected 
anything, saj mg they were dancing attendance on 
the rebels like orderlies This letter had the desired 
efiect of bringing matters to a crisis, but it stung 
Anar Sing to the quick, and wounded the feelings of 
the brave old chief, who determined not tosurvisc 
the disgrace should be be uuable to accomplish the 
destruction of the enemy At the same timca Rntish 
officer. Lieutenant Heatbeote, the deputj -assistant 
quartermaster general of the Rajpootana field f >rce, 
was sent to the rojal camp to give tlio adiaiitago of 
his advice and add the presti^ and weight nhich 
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the presence of aBntish officer among natue troops 
alwajs carries with it» 

As the two forces \\ercclo*c to one anoOicr, Oiifi 
officer at the first glance at their position strongl) 
rccomracnilcd pichets hemg poste<l in front of the 
camp to give the alarm m the event of asudJen attach 
being madc,and retard the advance of the cnemj hntil 
thcTcstofthc troops were andcratnis The officeravvith 
the force promised rcadj comphancc> hut the picheta 
were never posted, or, if posted, helrajcddhcir trust, 
the latter supposition is the most prohahh Aujhon, 
one morning, just heforc dajhght, the hour usually 
eelocted hj Asiatics for sudden attaclcs, or ‘ clnppaos,* 
as they arc called, the whole camp uas thrown into 
confusion by a sadden advance of the cnem} Anar 
Sing called Ins men to thoir arms, and took up his 
post with the guns that were in position in the most 
exposed part of the field But ho was lU supported , 
Ins men, either from cowardice or treachery, fled m 
confusion, after a show of resistance which neither the 
example or persuasion of Anar Sing, or Lieutenant 
Heatbeote, who exerted himself m restoring order 
and trjingto induce the men to stand, could turn into 
an effectual attempt to hold the entrenchment The 
rout was complete Lieutenant Heatbeote was forced 
to mount his horse nnd gallop from the field Anar 
Smg, surrounded by a small, very small band of 
hmdred spirits, sold their lives os dearly as they could, 
and were cut down at the guns, the whole of which, 
Cie camp anif mviVaty sinres, suci as 

thej were, fell into the hands of the enemy 

The king was deeply distressed at the death of his 
favourite officer "We paid him a visit two days 
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afterwards, and be could not allude to Ins loss witlio^^ 
shedding tears lie I»ad, lie said, eaten nothing since 
the disastrous itftolligenee was Lrought to him, but 
diad spent the time m paang restlessly up and down 
his Apartment, till he yielded to the solicitations of 
X Ills attcndantSiand endeavoured to console lumstlf by 
dnuking two bottles of beer 1 ■' 

For some lime after this the rebels and mutineers 
it all their own way The ThaUoor exerted him- 
* self in strengthening liis fort, the hing’s troops were 
scattered, and it was evident that they had no intention 
6f doing anylhing It was not till the middle of 
*Scpteniber that Brigaditr^Gencrol Lawrence was able 
to tahe the deld with a Small force -consisting of ijo 
men of H hL’s 83 rd, three horse artillery guns, weaUy 
manned, a poi tion of the Mhairworra battalion, and the 
jst '•Bombay Lancers A large force of the Ling^e 
troops we^e to have cb operated with him, but their 
behaviour on the previous Occasion shoned that they 
were not to be trusted 

Captain Monch ^tason resolved to go out to camp, 
and encourage the Kaj troops and their ofQccrs by his 
presence We expected that tbc adair would soon be 
over, and many indeed thought that the rebels would 
not remain in their stronghold till the arrival of the 
British troops, but would evacuate it, and take them- 
selves off to the hills It turned out, however, to he 
ono of those numerous cases in which the fault so 
common among British officers Mas made, viz , that 
of despising their enemy The king was most averse 
to Captain Monel IMason's going , ho had a stnngo 
presentiment that- some great disaster would ensue if 
tha political agent left the capital, and made such 
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sircQnoBS ami repeated exertions to dvssinde lum from 
the expedition that he once or twice almost changed 
his mind, and determined to remain at Jodliporc 
lie decided, however, at la'^t, upon going, hut liad he 
not done so, a letter which was on its wav from 
General Lamcnce ordering him to repair to the camp, 
would on ila*anival have settled his course of^action 
As it was, he stortfcd without "‘knowing that he had 
hcen sent for Tlie king did notr lose all hopes of*^* 
dissuading him till the vetj last, and sent the ministers ? 
down to him, late in the* evening to convej ^n last 
remonstrance 1 was prescutat the jnte/viow "Mason* 
was meiorahle, laughed at the idea of danger, and 
said that he should he back again in a day or two 
after witnessing the destruction of the rebel fort, 
and the defeat of the jnuUncers Ibo ministers 
shook their heads as they rose, saying, 'Awahis not 
so easily taken ’ The last time I crer saw or spoke 
to Mason wag a hltlc later on the same evening before 
his departure, when he gave me final Instructions, 
leaving me in charge of the Agency, and adding, as jf 
he felt a presentimeut that the advaos might 1 e 
needed, ‘ If anything happens or you get very bad 
news, see to the protection of the Agency, and double 
the guards ’ Me heard nothing directly from him 
or from the camp for two or three days hut on the 
19th September as X was sitting m the office, it was 
aanonneed to me that the mimstprs had come to see 
me I knew that they must have some intelhgence 
of great importance to communicato, otherwise the 
king would not have sent them to me, as I had no 
authority to transact huoiness with them, and no 
political powers whatever They were by my desire 
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uslicrcd in, anil , seated atf usual on the becasions of 
their visits to the polUica) agent As soon as the 
aftenOints had left us alone, one of them, the spol es- •• 
imn,' informed me they hid been sent to communicate 
intelligence of such a distressing nature, that they 
, cpiild neither tell it, nor I hcar.it It at once Bashed 
* -across my mind something must have happened to 
jMason •l8aid,*CaptaiiiMasonSahib?’ Herephedhy 
a nod of the head, and added, * Yes, he is iifled at 
the same time producing a jetter from the vaheel m 
the camp, he proceeded to read the contents to me 
A good deal of mj story still hangs about the circum- 
stances that amniediately led to tlie death of this 
gallant ofHcer Thb account yomamnicated in the • 
*lettei, and ^vhicb was corroborated m a measure by 
further^investigation was, tlftit as Captain Monck 
Mason arrived m the neighbourhood of the fort, he 
dismojintecf froth the camel he was nding, and pro- 
ceeded a short distance on foot Brigadier General 
Lawrence’s force was then engaged with the enemy, 
and (aitilleiy) firing was going on. It appears ho 
inquired of some one he met on the ground the 
direction in which the Brigadier General was to be 
found, and u ent off towards the spot indicated saying 
be was going to speak to the General, and would 
return to the plate where he left, his camel and at- 
tendants He only toot one pistol nith him m his 
belt He had not gone manyyai-ds before he was 
fired at from behind the hnsbea with which the ground 
was covered, and wounded in the breast He retired, 
and sat down, and almost immediately after, a charge 
was made of a largo body of the enemy’s horse upon 
the ivounded officer, who was immediately cut down 
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and killed. •Ills deal'll tva? described. in the lcttcr*as_ 
Ibe result of tbc mctMt sceldcat. But it is scarcely' 
possible to believe lliat an “officer to whbin a skiccnisU ^ 
or an action was no new tiling, who was in full ' post 
session of bis faculties, sbonld so completely have 
"mistaken, tlic direction be ^was going in, as* to havn^'* 
ivalked towards tbe enemy instead 'of towards tbo^ 
Britisb position, especially when firing was actually 
going on. At tbe a'ame time there was ample evidence 
to show that the spot where he fell had just before been 
ridden over by tbe General, aecomjianied by biS staff; 
the enemy had selected that time, .too, for.’making a 
flank movement nphn the BntisK right, hnd may have ’ 
come aceidentally'ppon tbe wounded officer. But by; 
whom was be wounded? aild "how -cam^ the-cnemy^s 
sharpshooters so far in advance of-tbeir'ppsition; and 
on the ground which theKaencml bad only jdst left ? 
“Whicbever way tbe truth may lie makes, perhaps, but 
little difference now,Jbr Captain Monck ilason died 
on the field orbattle in the eaccution of his duty, as 
many as noble and brave, though none‘‘more so, had 
fallen before him, and have fallen since. The raja’s 
idea was that treachery had been employed, as Iheard 
him myself subsequently express that opinion. 

hly position was a painful one. 1 had no authority 
to act in any political capacity, yet it was certain that 
' the intelligence of Captain Mason’s death wonld 
occasion a great deal of excitement in the city and 
neighbourhood, and might be followed by most 
disastrous consequences. The distressing news would 
have to be communicated to Mrs. Mason, and her 
children, the latter now orphans, and the more dis- 
tressingit would be, as it was so totally unexpectedand 
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wnlooUctl for Still, wns there not a chance that the 
intelligence was false? It was native intelligence, anti 
that IS proverbial!/ nntnistwortb/ This nas a straw 
to cling to, but nothing more On a prei lous occa 
Sion, when disastrous news had arrived frdm Awah, 
of the rout of the king’s troops and the death of 
Anar Sing, tlie^ regular dispatch had been preceded 
hy vague rumours that assumed a greater character 
of exactitude every minute, and though we tried to 
disbelieve them, they proved but too true in the end 
At any rate, I thought it belter to delay to the very 
latest moment making public what had been 
reported, both because there was <a shadow of a 
chance that it might torn oot to bo an exaggerated 
report in the end, and because I hoped in the evening 
to receive intelligence of a complete victory having 
been gamed by General I/awrence over the rebels, 
which we never doubted for an Instant "would be the 
result of bis operations People were evidently very 
much excited/ though the ministers declared posi- 
tively not a man idccv what had happened, and that 
it had been kept a profound secret I saw by one 
glance at the face of the first man who entered the 
office that he knew well enough what the ministers 
had come for, and what they had to tell The nens 
of the victory, I thought, would oounterbalance m a 
great measure the bad effect which the death of the 
political agent under such suspiLions circumstances 
must neces«anly have on the public mind, and so, 
begging the ministers to maintam the atneteat silence 
on the subject, at any rate till the dispatch expected 
in the cveaing arrived, I dismwscd them I eadf^ 
felt the want of eomc one to talk over matters and 
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consult NS ith, Imt there was no one. ^[rs. 2 ^Iason, 
whom I should have gladly consulted in cs erj' other 
emergency, anduhosc mcwb were alwaja the dearest 
and most correct, was the person from whom 1 most 
of all w ishod to conceal the truth ; my ow n wife’s 
health was in such a precarious state, lhatl dared not 
disturb her hy eicn hmting at the disaster, and, to 
mahe the matter worse, Mrs. Mason, who had some 
presentiment or snsptcion that intelligence of some 
hind had reached me, repeatedly ashed if I had heard 
anj thing I was forced to tcH her that reports had 
come in, which, however, were not anthenticoted, and 
that we were quite certain to hear m the c\ cuing. 
At last that long day drew to a close, the dispatch 
had not arrived, but rumours came in plentifully as 
nsual, in advance of the true report, and revealed 
more or less of its real character that was had 
enough, instead of the news of the Mctory I was 
hoping for, came a report of a total defeat, they 
went 60 far os to say that Lawrence had been totally 
routed, and driven helter-skelter from the field. 
This I disbelieved ,* but it was quite plain that the 
operations had been unsuccessful, that the public 
mind was deeply agitated, and that the nativts could 
scarce conceal their teal pleasure at*’ hearing of this 
additional blow that had been dealt to the already 
fallen prestige of Bnlisb power. 

That cveniug our party, with the exception of 
Mrs Mason, who suspected something was amiss, and 
Tuyb-dfi, -wens unmy 'CLaiham l&ason 

and Captain Denyss, one of his oldest and roost 
intimate friends, were expected shortly, and great 
was the glee expressed at the antiupated meeting, 
n 2 
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It wns scarcely bcamUc, t!ic merr^ pntc<I on 

inj car, the Kpn"hll^ jest, «>>5.iiJ)j out of tune with a 
hca^j heart, jarred against my feelings, for he, the 
noble hearted soldier, tho doting husband, and the 
loMiig fithcrthej ncro laughing nnd talhing about, 
nas at tho monicnt lying a liiclcss corpse in the 
jungle I ro<c and irent to tho office, on pretence of 
business, really to cscajc from conversation so un« 
emted to tlie time Meanwhile, however, more accu- 
rate intelligence had arrived from the field of battle, 
brought in ly numerous inevsengtm, fugitives, find 
others, the thing boc‘iro <5 bruited abroad, and though 
wo had'jotTcecivcd no letter, the servante all got hold 
of the story of Captain Moneb Jfnsmi’s death As a 
matter of course, tho ayah hinted to Mrs I^foson that 
something had occurred The secret could no longer 
bo bept I naa subjected to a Icarching though 
short examination, and the truthros far as 1 1 new it, 
nas revealed, still there was a hope for till 1 had 
seen it on the authority of an English officer, I woald 
jiot ^ believe it Half in hour later the expected 
letter arrived It was from Ciptain Henyss, who ac 
compamed General Eawrence on the occasion, and was 
intending to come over to dodhpore where his wife 
was residing The same messenger brought letters 
to the Widow, condoling with her for the loss she had 
suffered The account given in the native letter 
which had been shown to me in the morning was 
mamly corroborated by the description given in 
Captain Denyss’ Lawrence had indeed been unsuc 
cessful but not to the extent reported, he had not 
taken the fort but had, retreated out of fire, and en 
camped before it The rebels had shown fight well. 
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and with the small force at liis disposal, the Brigadier- 
General thought he would not be justified in attempt- 
ing to storm the place ; it was as much, indeed, as 
he could do to protect his baggage with the whole of 
the troops under his command. WTicther he ought 
ever to have set out with such a small force is another 
question; or whether, having one© taken the field, it 
would not have been better to have sacrificed his bag- 
gage or anj thing rather than leave the work undone, 
is another ; it is certain that the failure bad a very 
bad political effect, and I believe that if Lawrence 
had been left to btmself, and not yielded to advice, 
he would have gone at the .place at all hazards, and 
captured it. As it was, iTe remained'a’ day or two in 
camp before it,**and then Tcturncd to Nusseerabad 
and Beeawr, leaving the rebels triumphant 

The annals of'*Indian history record very many 
instances of places much stronger than Awah being 
taken by British troops against greater odds than 
those which Lawrence had to contend with. The 
real truth of the matter was, that he had to’ keep a 
sharp look out on friend as u ell as foe; wifh the 
exception of the few, very few white faces in his 
camp, he had not a soldier with him he could really 
trust. The meif may have behaved well since, but at 
that time any general officer who trusted native 
troops of tbebne would have been highly culpable. 
La%vTence’s position was a painful one. If he had 
delayed to take the field at all, there was no calcula- 
ting the bad effect such inaction would have had on 
the country; if he took the field, he would have to 
march against a strong fortress and a powerful 
garrison with a mere handful of reliable troops. 
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IIj 9 own jnstjnct would Inve led him to make a rush 
at the place and take it at all Inzards^ and liad kc 
keen noting in any Eubordioatc capacity there is no 
doubt lie would liai e done so , but ho w as not only a 
general officer in command of the troops in Rajpoo 
tana, but Goiernor General's agent as nell, and m 
this double character the responsibility of any step he 
took was infinitely increased The small band of 
Rnglish soldiers he had with him was almost all that 
uas available for the protection of the whole pro- 
vince , even had success attended his efforts, it would 
be ncccasarilyaccompamcdbytnuch loss, and the little 
band of Jinglishtnen might have been so weakened 
&8 to be unabfe any longer to uphold BnUsb 
dominioo in Rajpootano Any great disaster then 
would have been followed by the less of Ajmere, the 
defection of all the independent chief*, and probably 
the mutiny of the Bombay army Few men have 
been placed in a more awkward position and none 
ever made a retrograde movement in presence of an 
enemy more unwillingly than Brigadier General 
Lawrence 

I may ns well here give a brief conclusion to the 
story of the Fodhpore Legion Soon after Brigadier 
General Lawrence’s ill starred expedition, the muti- 
neers and the Thalmors seem to have had some 
dispute, at any rate, they separated, the foimer 
marching towards Delhi, and the latter remaining to 
bide the brunt in his stronghold At Namoul, on 
the borders of the Shebhawattee country, the legion 
was brought to action by Bngadicr Gerrards force 
one of the pursuing columns detached after the fall of 
Delhi, and totally defeated Brigadier Gerrard 
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lumsclCw'vs k\Ucd, tl\cca\ilrj of the legion fought 
Nvell, but ViCre cut up bj the Carabineers, and that 
IS the last that baa been beard of them , the surv i\ ors 
probablj dispersed, and went to tbeir homes Abbas 
All, the ressnldar, woa pardoned by Ijord Canning, as 
A special case, and after some time returned to Erin- 
poora, ■where he "waa residing in April this ) cat, 1859, 
while ha old officers w CIO ttjing to gctUiiu reinstated 
in the service He left the multnccra soon after 
thej marched from Awah, and hid himseir in the 
HiVanecr territory till he heard of his pardon The 
three sowairs who proved so faithful to liicutcnant 
ConoUy were promoted That officer, I may add, 
remains Lu.utenaat CoooUy, still ndjutnnt of the 
second Jodhpore legion, which has chiefly been called 
into existence since The subsequent fate of the fort 
of Awah 13 thus briefly described m the Friend oj 
India — 

* The campaign of retnbutioa did not commence till 
January, 1858, when Colonel Haines, arnnng from 
Deesa, maiclied ivith a teinforcement from Nusseer- 
abad against Awah These consisted of detachments 
of Her Majesty’s 83rd Regiment, of the loth Bombay 
H I ,of the 1st and and Cavalry, and of the and Sind 
Horse, with fourteen guns and mortars, the whole 
under command of Colonel Holmes, inth Bombay 
1 ^ I This force numbered about 1800 men, 700 of 
whom were cavalry After five days’ siege operations, 
tha cavalry Wu-o; djs^flKfid. ca Aw n 

breach was pronounced practicable, and the assault 
fixed for the next morning 'Unfortunatelv a most 
fearful storm raged dating the night, when it was 
impossible for eentnes, placed at a few paces apart. 
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PIBTT AT JODHPOBE 1VCBEA8EI>— -llCBBrn OF MAJOB BCE* 
TOV— AJIXtETIES— IMCOBT ABRITES — 9TABT FOB 8TNP— 
BXLilEB — OE3CBT TaAVEttlKa— O«Ettn0TE— HTDEBABAD 
— BEEBACaEE 

A DEEP gloom a’BB cast o\cr o\tr once cliecrful 
XjL party bj Captain iloncV Mason's fate lie vras 
a am\eraal faaonntc, from the king douTT to the 
lorrest servant abont the Agency, all seemed deeply 
to feel hi8 lo«s, and to sympalbize most fully with 
bis afflicted mdoiv and her bereaved children The 
king sent a rQes’»age to Mrs Mason to say that he 
8vould never rest till the head of the Awab chief was 
suspended over the. gate of bis fort ^ 

A few days after tbe sad ovent^ our party was in- 
creased by the arrival of Captain Pen^ ss and Lieu- 
tenant Bannerman, tbe former comraandinb, and the 
latter adjutant of the late Kotah Contingent, which 
mutinied at Agra on tbe 51 b of Julj, and contributed 
BO much to the assistance of the rebels on that occasion 
Major ^lotrison, who bad been political agent at 
Bbnrtpore till be nas forced to leave it daring tbe 
disturbances, was sent as officiating political agent 
to JodhpQte The unexpected delay in taking Delhi — 
unexpected, that IS toilintadistince nbo wore unable 
to appreciate the dtfficnllies with nhicli the gallant 
band outside its walls were surrounded — produced the 
same effect in Rajpootana as it did elbewjicre it 
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shook the confidence sliU placed m our cause b) the 
native pnnces, kept the animosities of our enemies 
alire, and turned the population more and more 
against us Central India was in a terrible state of 
disorder, and day after day the mostalarming rumours 
were brought in, and dibgently circulated by designing 
persons. Still we remained unmolested in the 
Agency, watching, it is true, with the greatest anxiety 
the signs of the times and the progress of events, 
but trusting that we had seen the worst, and that 
the news of the fall of Delhi, when it came, nould 
have a great cdect in quieting the public mind The 
express came at last, at midnighU—thc hour important 
expresses generally chose for their arriral I otvoke 
Captain Denyss, to tell him the good news, and 
to let it circulate as speedily as possible through the 
household It wis forwarded on ut once, and the 
intelligence reached Bombaj /iret, by Ibo Jodbporo 
and Kurrachoe route The r»ja fired a salute next 
dn}, nhich nas Sunday, but it Mas a fucblo one, and 
being only t«entj-ono guns — n rojal salute nflcr the 
Dnglish fa«liioii— sounded as quite a secondatj «ay 
of heralding a great c%cnt, compared Mith the nnti\c 
custom of firing a hundred guns fur the siunUcst 
object of rejoicing 

Like most other crowned monarchs and rcgularlj 
constituted authorities, the king had been getting 
uncomfortable of late Ho had begun, and not 
Without reason, to distrust h» men, and had Fomc 
doj-s past, on Captam Monck Mason’s depar- 
ture, mo>e<l into Ins fort Ilerv, as long as hi* 
own guards faithful, ho «as per/ectlj secure, fur 
ogainat o nativQ force, or an Asutie (.ncmj,liij fort 
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^as imprcgTiaWc, tUo«gU itvroutil not hare gi\cn u'S 
modi trouble to taVe it 

One daj in October wo wen* startled b} the 
intdligcucc of the tmeberoos ay^sault on Major 
Burton, political agent at Kotab, and the murder of 
that officer, hw two son*?, and the medical man 
allacbed to tbe agency In inanj of the published 
accounts of this transaction, the Kotah Contingent 
uas described as having enacted this trngedj, but 
this vfaa a rtuslabo into \ib\cb certainly no Indian 
writer ought to have fallen Tlie men who attached 
and killed Major Burton were the king’s regular 
troops — a bodj of soldiers entirely dutinct from the 
Contingent, which was drilled and commanded by 
Bntirii offi(.crs, and which mutinied, as before related, 
at Agra, on the stli July ifajor Bnrton Iiad 
returned with his tno sons to Kotah, from Neemueb, 
where they bad been residing, upon the assurance of 
the raja that a residence at Kotah would not be 
attended with danger, and from a desire to be at his 
post *Ihc daj following his return he was surprised 
by hearing a great noise, as of a multitude approach- 
ing from the direction of the city towards the 
Agency At first he supposed it was a proces'»ion 
coming out to welcome him back, but be was soon 
undeceiicd, for it turned out to be a laige body of 
the king s troops coming to attack the Agency They 
brought guns down to bear upon the place Major 
Buxton and his two sons Telircd to the top of the 
house, nhere they defended themselves for several 
hours against the host of cowardly assailants, but 
were at length overpowered, and cut to pieces 

It was not known at the time to what extent the 
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raja was answerable for this crime, thoagb, from the 
course tbe Governor-General has pursued towards 
him subsequentlj-, it is to be inferred that his 
statement wps supposed to be credible — that he was 
powerless in the hands of the tehels, and a prisoner 
in his palace Bui the -effect of the intelligence of 
this new outrage against the person of a British 
political agent was very apparent in the insolent 
conduct of the natives at Jodhpore TItey could no 
longer doubt but that the officiating -agent there, and 
his guests, would likewise fall victims to the spirit 
which was abroad, and that tbe Agency, the prize so 
long coveted, would be given up to plunder The 
king was especially uneasy, and made no secret any 
longer of Itis A.ars, that bia position wtis ns insecure 
os ours lie told us 'indeed at one time that no 
might s'lfely trust the men he had giien us tor the 
protection of the Agoncj, but at other times ho said 
he did not know whom to trust, and on alhiston to 
the Kotah tragedy, he remarked tlwit it would bo 
very hard to treat tho nya as guilty of comphcitj, 
when be was helpless in the hands of tho diaairccteil 
plainly impljing that a" similar scene might ho 
enacted atwJodhporc, and he oil the time as innocent 
and as ponerloss as hts brother mja of Kotah 
Oureourccof airxictj was solclj the large number of 
ladies and cldldrcn dcpcD(li.nt upon us for protection, 
one of the furmer of whom was not in o fit state to 
be moicJ will out *1116 mo«t tenous con«o*jucncc 8 
It ATOS^dillieulL to dLtcrmiiie, too, in what direction 
we should j rocced, supposing it had liocomc nt*ct«*ary 
to K-ue the tapilal -'On tho south -nnd ca^t the real 
«« daflgerons, owing <o <fio extended iniTuincc of 
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tlie re^c\ Thatoor of Awali, wtosc fort was only a few 
ruUcs off the high road, between Pallco and Deesa ; 
to the nortb'Cast also, in tbo direction of Ajmere, tlic 
road was infested by bands of rebels, and equally 
unsafe 5 on the other two sides stretched an almost 
interminable waste — part of the desolate tract of 
Jessidmere and Bikaneer, and tho wide range of desert 
country that separated Marwar from Sind, and ended 
southward in the runn of Culch. Several of our party 
were anxious to rctutn to Ajmero-j one lady to join 
her husband at Beeavvr, and Captain Denyss, who 
had lately been nominated to olEciatc in a political 
capacity at Neemuch, wanted to repair to his new 
scene of duties, and take his family ndth him, as 
Jodhpote was no longer a desirable place of residence. 
Any of the male portion of our party could at any 
lime have ridden across country, either to Ajmere or 
Aboo, or in any direction, but it was most desirable 
to remove all the ladies and children who were 
capable of travelling, and this caused our embarrass- 
ment, for the risk of travelling slowly, with a camp 
and camp followers, bag and baggage, as wc must 
have done bad we marched altogether, taking our 
families with us, was so great, that it would have 
been the height of imprudence to have attempted it 
with no mote trustworthy escort than it was in the 
power of the raja to provide. ■* - \ ' 

hlyown movements were-'uncertain. ,,Thc mounted 
postal lines, which ^during ibe height ,of the 
disturbances in the North-west _liad been", so. nsefnh, 
had dflate begun to lose their importance. Delhi had 
fallen, and order .was in some measure ^restored, and 
communication re-opened tbrougboul the country from 
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rija W'ls answeratle for this crime^ though, from thff 
course the Gorcmor-General has pursued towards 
him subsequently, it ?a to be inferred that his 
statement was suppos^ to he credible; — that he was 
powerless in the hands of the rebels, and a pri^^oner 
in bis palace But the effect of the intelligence of 
this new outrage against the person of a British 
political agent was veiy apparent in the insolent 
conduct of the natives at Jodhpore They could no 
longer doubt but that the officiating agent there, and 
his guests, would likewise fall victims to the spirit 
which was abroad, and that the Agency, the prize so 
long coieted, would he giien up to plunder The 
king n as especially unca^, and made no secret any 
longer of bis r<.ars, tlint his position was ns insecure 
as ours lie told us indeed at one time that no 
might safely trust the men lie had guen us fur the 
protection of the Agency, but at other times ho said 
he did not know whom to trnst, and on allusion to 
the Kotali tragedy, he renurked timt it uoiild ho 
^c^y hard to treat the mja ns guilty of complii.it\, 
when lie was helpless in tho hands of the diiafii-cteil 
plainly implying that a" similar scene might bo 
(.nncted at*Jodbporc, nnd he all the time os innocent 
and as powerless as his brother raja of Kotah 
Our source of anxicly nos solely the large nnnilwr of 
ladies and childn-n dependent upon us for protection, 
one of the former of whom was not in a til state to 
be moMd Milhcnt 'the tno«t serjouB conso«iuenccs 
It %ras_^diinctilt (u iktermiiic, too, in what itircclion 
we should J rocced, «uj poainglt had bewme nect-siary 
to kaie the Vapilal ^On tlio amitli'tind ca<t theroal 
aras Oift^’rrui*, owing to Ih® exiendct) influcnee of 
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the teltcl Tliahoor of Avrah, xvWc fort was only a few 
tuUcs off the high road, between Palleo aiiQPoosa; 
to the north-east also, in the direction of Ajmere, the 
road was infested hy hands of rebels, pud equally 
unsafe j on the other two sides stretched an almost 
interminable waste— part of the desolate tract of 
Jessulmcre and Bilcanecr,andtho wide range of desert 
country that Bcparatcd Marwar from Sind, nnd ended 
southward in the runn of Caleb. Several of oar parly 
were anxious to retutn to AjmcrC'; one lady to join 
her hasband at Bceawr, and Captain Denyss, who 
had lately been nominated to ofileiate in a political 
capacity at Neemuch, wanted to repair to his new 
scene of duties, and iabc hb family with him, os 
Jodhpore was no longer a desirable place of xcsidcnco. 
Any of the male portion of our patty could at any 
time have ridden across conntrj*, either to Ajmero or 
Aboo, or in any direction, but it was most desirable 
to remove all the ladies and children who were 
capable of travelling, and this caused our emharrass- 
ment, for the risk of tra>elUng slowly, with a camp 
and camp followers, bag and baggage, as we must 
have done had we marched altogether, taking our 
families with us, was so great, that it would have 
been the height of imprudence to have attempted it 
with no more trustworthy escort than it was m the 
power of the laja to provide. * \ 

My own movements were uncertain. .^The‘moanted 
postal lines, which .during ihe height of the 
dbtutbance? in the North-west had heen so^ uscfvd, 
had oflate begun tolosctheic importance. Delhi had 
fallen, and order .was in some measure Restored, and 
communication ro-'opened throughout the country from 
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the Panjaub to Delhi and Agra, e^en doxm to 
Cawnpore and Allahabad The establishment for 
the eomej'ance of the mails across the desert, froru 
Jodhpore to Sind or Bliawulpore, was maintained at 
an enormous espense, and it had been decided to 
keep it up only so long as it was ahsolutcl} nece^ary. 
The woik in the offico declined, and there was c^eiy 
prospect of its reverting soon to the original position 
which it held before the outbreak, when it was 
managed by a native clerk, or baboo, on « -Hilary of 
twentj-fivc rupees a month I resohed therefore/ ns 
soon aa my Vifo was able to travel, to leave Jodhpore 
if possible, and, after seeing mj family ns fur on their 
waj towards Bombay as I could, to jom the first 
Qaccn’s regiment I should come across, nnd go up 
the country with it 
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lea> mg part of Iits dctachmont there — all tlie men, and 
hordes, and camels that were hnoched up with the 
rapid travelling — luimed on with oil pcwsiLlc expedi- 
tion to the capital It is impossible to speob. m too 
high terms of the character and real of this ofliccr 
Inured by constant habit to every bind of hardship, 
and leading a roving life, constantly travelling from 
one part of his immense de*»erl dislncl to another, 
he exhibited powers of endurance and an untiring 
energy that was perfeclly marvellous lit, was 
almost worshipped by the rude and savage denizens 
of the desert, who could never cca«o when they once 
began to sing the pnisos of their favourite * Sahib ' 
Hia word was law, lus slightest wish attended to, 
his anger dreaded In the immen>!c mniionco he had 
over natives, he resemhlcd the late Mijor nod«on, 
more than any one else, and uhclher silling round 
the fire with his men, or the chiefs of some of the 
desert tribes, and pissing the pipe from mouth to 
mouth, or m butchery, hearing evidence and settling 
disputes, or scouring the country ui search of a 
dacoit, or cattle hiter, or training a cimel, or acting 
as beeper of the course at the lly dcrahad races, or 
entertaining jovial and congenial spirits with the 
song and jest at mess, he was etjuilly at home, and 
was the most popular character in the whole country, 
both with Asiatics and Europeans, from the borders 
of Marwar to the Indus • " 


^ Xs aa initance ol'fheianceUaaeoas walUT© ol the hoties an 
officer mTyrwhjtta position may be calUil on to perfono I ro» 
late the foUo Tin» ocenrreneo During one of his night inarches 
to Jotihpore one of his men received a hick from his horse. 
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Assooflfls th;s officer liad arruedwith his advanced 
pirty — who encamped just outside the walls of the 
Agency — active preparations were -set on foot for our 
^departure The joume/ was a long one, ^6o miles 
through a desert, where there was no road^ water was» 
scarce and bad, and only found at long intervals, and 
\A heeled eonvej ances had never penetrated the wilds. 
The raja, who was by no means sorry to see us 
depart, for he must have felt considerable anxicty^on 
our account, his honour being in a manner pledged 
for our safety, and his own position having latterly 
become so precarious, lent us every assistance in his . 
power. He supplied all the ladies with shagrams 
(two wheeled carts) and bullocks, he furnished us with 
camels, aud lent Captain Denyss tbe elephant which 
bad always been attached to the Agency for the use 
of the political ngent and his guests lie also provided 
a large escort, but the men were sulky and unwilling, 
and they and their charge were soon mutually glad 
to part company. 

The only obstacle to my leaving, my wife’s inability 
to travel, having been meantime removed, we deter- 
mined to accompany tbe rest into Sind, and our 
hurried preparations having been completed, on the 


whuhbrote his leg The fracture was a compound one, and 
the ca^uahy consequently acnous Tyrivliitt bolted bis de 
tochraent, dismounted and eni olT a piece of tbe stem of one of 
the stunted shrubs with wbieb the ground was covered Out of 
this he speedily made a splint, set (he broken limb, b tndag^ it, 
and left the patient in the nearest viJlagv Wo bad a medical 
nflicer with our party who esamuied the patient when we passed 
Iho Tillage and said no profisslonal man could have set tbe 
rimb better 
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30 lh OctoW the cam an set oat, oup part)* consisted 
of ^trs Mason 'ind three t-Uddren , CapUm Benyts, 
his iMfe, and three children and sister, nho were 
hound for isecmucU, Mrs Counter, who«e huthand, 
was at Bceinr, lao miles from Jodhpore, eiactl) in 
the opposite direction, hut who was forced to accom- 
pan} us ID this roundabout routo to her destination, 
and two children , mjsclf and wife, with a httle hahy 
Bixdaisold, Dr lloung, Caplaiii nnrdcastlc,one of 
the assistant amenta to the Go\cmcvT-Gcncral for the 
States of Itijpootana, who, after ten j cars spent m his 
political duties, was rcpainnp to lus native land with 
hi9 constitution completely shattered, and who died, 
shortl} after he reached Luropc, at Baden , and Lieu- 
tenant Bannerman Lieutenant T}ruhitt assumed 
charge of the whole party, and was indcfatigaUe in his 
exertions, seldom taking more rest than two or three 
hoars out of the tw enty-four Tlio carts, of which there 
were ten, were arranged m a long line, Jtrs Mason's 
leading, a party of mounted police led the van, cleared 
aw ay obstructions, and — no easy matter alw uj s — found 
the road danking parties, mouoted on camels nnd 
horses, rode at the distance of a few yards from the 
cavalcade on each side, and the rear was brought up 
by a strong party of police My wife was forced to 
travel in a doolj , and conscvjucutly was kept la the 
Tear, where the dust was almost suffocating and at 
times so thiclv as to endanger the life of the little 
child, but it was ueeessary to push on, for we had to 
make long journeys, and, being short of bearers, it was 
as mnen as we could So, hy promises of rewards, 
coas.wig, and threats, to keep thorn up to the work, 
and get them to keep pace with the bullock carts, for 
a 
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andtr}ing to find out tbcstrcngt)i of our part}* 'ind 
wljat sort of watch and ward wc kept, before thc> 
coramvttcd thcmscUcs to an attach. Their alleged 
object was to seize tlic ladies and families, and keep 
them prisoners as hostages, but T)rwbitt was not 
Ivkclj to let them catch himuoowatcs, and the strictest 
look-out was kept for the rest of the da}. Towards 
CNcmng, ns the sun grew low, wo dmed, and after 
dinner orders were gi\cn to march Tents wcrcstnick, 
bundles packed (for being almost all of us rtfiigecs 
who had been impoverished hj the mutineers, wc were 
not 01 er burdened with a verj extensile amount of 
property), we moved off the ground about sunset, the 
same order of march being obserred ns the night 
before Tlie flanking parties and the rear-guard were 
on the qui tire, but nothing occurred to disturb us 
On the 4th I^orembcr we reached Balracr, the first 
place of anj importance upon out route It is situated 
on the Sind and Marwar boundary, and m former 
years boasted of a military cantonment or ojitpost, 
occupied by a detachment of irregular troops Two 
ruined bungalows, formerly inhabited by the officers, 
are still standing There is a largo village here, and 
Bupphes and water are good, and tolerably plentiful 
Prom this place a road branches off to Deesa, and 
here we expected to part company, Captaiu Denjes 
and family, hlrs. Gaunter, and Dr Young proceeding 
to Deesa, and thence to their several destinations, and 
we continuing cur journey to Hyderabad But it was 
found on inquiry that the road was impracticable for 
wheeled conveyancesj'besidesbemg unsafe, BO our com- 
pamons were de«tiucd to go yet further out of their 

way Dr koung, however, left, us here, and taking a 
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small part^ of mounted police from Tjnvhitt’s dctacli- 
merit, started for Jlount Aboo 

As ue were now about to leave the Haja of Jodh- 
porc's territories, wo were to exchange carriage at this 
place, and maho one or two other arrangements which 
imoHcd delnj,and we were not ready to moictiU 
the evening of the ytli We had, how ever, enjoyed 
the halt The invalids benefited greatly by the rest 
thus afforded them, and tho shelter of the tumble- 
down old bungalows was not to be despised I w is 
wrong in calling them nuns, for the walls were stiH 
standing, and the roofs upon them, too , only through 
one, at all events, tlio sky was plainly visible Wo had 
a guitar with us, strange to say— a relic that had by 
some extraordinary freal of fortone been preserved to 
us when every thing else was destroyed— and wo 
used to ait round a htazmg wood fire in the evenings, 
for though hot in the day it was cold and chilly at 
night, while the guitar was passed ronnd from one to 
the other, and the echoes of Balmer were astonished 
with the unwonted sonnds of ladies* voices m songs, 
duets, and trios It was a cunous scene, and so the 
wildDeloochee sentries seemed to think, as they stood 
at a little distance from the group, their figures just 
discernible in the gloom b^ond the range of the fire 
light — rendered doubly intense bytbe contrast between 
the bright flames of the bamioglogs and the pitchy 
darkness of the moonless sty — pacing up and down in 
the short walk, while the red light of the fire glanced 
now and again h! e fireflies from the polished surface 
of their naked swords 

This good practice of a bonfire was hereafter in- 
augurated as ajiart of ourxepailarjiroceediij^,. .and 
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every lia\t xve made Ihc guitar was called into requisi- 
tion. 

Our usual course was to start at sunset j on alongcr 
march tliau usual, a little before. M’c made aUvajs 
three halts during the stage, one about lo P.M., w hen 
Tjrwhitt^s attcnliic myrmidons aould have oblazing 
fire ready, ‘and plenty of tea, which uc drank out of 
large brass cups, the small allowance of crockcr}' — 
three broken teacups, I believe— not being Butneient ; 
this, with sanduiches and bUicuUs, served us for a 
good meal; and after resting for obont an hour, some- 
times more, the ladies got into their carts and con- 
veyances, and went to sleep ; the gentlemen mounted 
their horses, camels, or the elephant, and on we went 
again. The second stage was not unfrequcnlly a 
sleepy affair. lYo balled again about one or two, 
when the party round the fire was considerably smaller 
than on the former occasion, as the ladies mostly pre- 
ferred not being disturbed. After tins, the third 
stage would bring us to our destination or halting- 
ground till next sunset, vrbcQ off we started again. 
During the day the heat was so great, nud the flics 
were so troublesome, that it was next to impossible to 
get anysleep, and os itwas difficult to get any during 
the night, the reader wiU cosily perceive that, how- 
ever delightful such a journey may appear in descrip- 
tion, there was, at all events, this very scnous diffi- 
culty in the way of our enjoying it as thoroughly as 
wo no doubt ought to have done. Wo were diffe- 
rently situated in tins respect Tyrw hitt appeared to 
h'lKO. thn fhcnltY of dom^ without eitbiu! teat oc sbyrj^ 
One of our party had brought a vehicle called a * rut,? 
partly for the accommodation of faithful domestics. 
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and partly for his own This conveyance consists of 
a small cart exactly like that I have previously at- 
tempted to describe, called a biyJey, only that it 
posse'^ses the doubtful advantage of a cover — m shape 
and size liLe a huge extinguisher — which gives it 
something the appearance presented by Juggemith’s 
car m the illustrated histones of India usually devoted 
to the instruction of youthful minds, and renders it 
topheavy, and very liable to be overset The seat, or 
body of the cart, in which the occupant has to sit, or 
sustain himself na best he may, is about two or three 
feet square at most Of course there are no such 
things os springs (what springs could have survived 
Buch a road ?), and the machine went along, jolt, jolt, 
Bwaying first to one side, then the other, o combmation 
of motions which, under any ordinary circumstances, 
could not have consorted, even by the wildest flights 
of imagination, with the idea of rest It is on© of 
those hidden mysteries to which 1 have long ago 
despaired of ever findiug a clue, how two men, one 
particularly remarkable for length of limb, could by 
any possibility have managed to stow themselves away 
in tins Jiiggernath lool mg conveyance Yet it is 
equally certain they did so, and not only that, but 
managed to sleep, diOerent extremities and divers 
portions of their limbs protruding from underneath 
the bottom of the extinguisher shaped covering, in- 
tertwined and commingled m the most unaccountable 
posture imaginable Not being provided with even 
the doubtful convenience of a rut, I had not this re 
source open to me, and enjoyed wliut sleep I might, 
at one tune on my pony, at another on a camel, and 
occaaionallj was lucky enough to be able to court the 
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ilrows} god rolled up in a liondnh on tlie elepliant's 
bacV Tlic instant we readied the lialtmg ground, 
and raj wife^tt doolj was safdj deposited, and tho 
a) ah summoned, I looked out for the spot nlierc I 
was least liable to intrusion from man or beast, and 
threw mj'clf tecLlessly down and slept, till the glare 
of the sun’s rays, and the bustle of the camp, 
aroused to life and work, warned mo of the inutihtj 
of attempting such a course of conduLt an} longer 
The tract of country wc were Iraiclling o\er la 
called the desert, and certainly it docs not Who its 
name, but wc did not sec its true character dis- 
placed till we got beyond Balmcr The features 
were pretty much the same here, regular ranges of 
sandhills of ^e^y considerable clcsalion, not soft, 
jiclding sand, but complete hills colored with 
brushwood, except in places Tliey were said to be 
the result of the sand having collected, and formed 
a nucleus, as it were, or a foundation for the super- 
structure, the sod, howcicr, becoming hardened by 
moisture from the dews of heaven, and by the 
growth of stunted shrubs that extend o\cr} where 
in the utmost profusion, and intertwine their roots 
beueath the upper surface of the ground 

The accounts I have read of the deserts in other 
parts of the •vroxld, such as Africa and Arabia, suit 
so well the features of the track 1 am attempting 
to describe that it is evident that the same canses 
were in operation m both instances, which resulted 
in the phenomena we now sec My theory may be 
wrong, but it is my belief that these lulls or ridges, 
called sand hills of the desert, arc the result of 
aqueous action on the sutfaco of the Uad, which at 
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a former epoch was probably submerged^ and, cither 
from the uplifting of the soil, or the subsidence of 
the water, was suhseqaently rescued from the sea, 
and formed a portion of the dry land Tlie water in 
running off would hoUow out for itself channels, the 
direction of which would he determined hy the nature 
of the soil, and the mterveaing portions whicl), from 
being of a harder and more unjuelding nature than 
the rest, irould be avoided by the water, reraamed at 
their former elevation, and the whole operation re 
suited in a series of parallel ridges and depressions, or 
hill and vale Anyhow, it was tedious and toilsome 
work getting the carta over these * hitb,^ os they call 
them in the desert , and had it not been for Tynvlutt's 
unceasing exections, and the extr'iordinaiy iDduence 
he exerci«cd over both men and bullocks, I venly 
believe we should have been there to this day 

On moonlight nights our caravan looked most pic* 
tare«que, and I often cantered off the road, to the 
summit of the rising ground at a little distance, to 
watch it winding along below me the wild looLiug 
escort on their camels and horses, covered with gaudy 
trappings, the matclilocks and steel, wherever visible, 
glittering in the moon’s rays, the long line of carts 
wending their way in single file, then the flanking 
parties, mostly on camels, and the quaint * ruts,’ uith 
their pj ramidal coverings, the motley group following 
m the rear, amid which the elephant toivcrcd like a 
largo ship among a fleet of little ^ats, all passed below 
me like a panorama, while ever and mon the sound 
of laughter or the chorus of some rollicking song, 
swept through the clear, bnght oir, and ffll, mellowed 
by distance, on the car , while all around, fir as the 
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eye coold rcacli, stretcljcd an interminaUe uaslc of 
desert, slanted shrubs, and undulating fp-ound, un- 
blessed by a single spot of verdure or cultivation, or 
a single trace of human habitation. Tliero is somc- 
thing glorious in the intense solitude of the desert, a 
feeling ahin to that one experiences on the sea sliorc. 
There is a charm in the very luxury of desolation, a 
music in the ^ery intensity of silence, not c\cn the 
wading honl of the jackal being tlicre to interfere 
with the solemn stillness tliat reigns over e\cr^ thing. 
One can easily imagine how it tvns that in ancient 
times, ^\hcn men thought it a dut^ to lca\o the only 
place where the) could do their dutj — that is, the 
busy world, iv here man meets man m the daily struggle 
of life— and waste their mWlIcctiial energies in con- 
templation, they chose the sohludo of the desert for 
their resort. There is little indeed to admire during 
the da), when the unclouded sun lights up c>cr) thing 
with a distressing and monotonous glare, but at night, 
when the stars shine brightly tlirongh the clear atmo- 
sphere, or the moon sheds her gentle rays upon the 
scene of solitude, a man can feel the littleness of 
eartldy things, for there is nothing external, at all 
c\cnts, to intervene between his soul and God. 

The sod is in most places covered with the stunted 
shrubs and dwarf hushes before spoken of, at others, 
with a soft or shifting Sand, and occasionally we 
pissed large tracts in which wild colocynth grow in 
abundance Here and there the soil is induvatcd clay, 
and at intervals intersected with deep and precipitous 
ravmes.^most troublesome to caravans hkeQurs.,\vlipj!H, 
wheeled carls take the place of mules and camels, and 
Jadies and chddren are inside who must not be dis- 
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turlTtl jf it rati l-r hc!j»r«!, utiU up*'*! In olhrr 
I lacrii tlie pTi iiti 1 i< c»»\err«l «itli ft thorn} rpocic** 
fjTSf*, fatal a!mmt to tlic hmlle** ir‘i}f-ircr^ wlitthrr 
inonntcil or in fn^t *'« rliAqi nrt llic llum* or 
fjilcM of pn«», tlial flir} troitM j'onetratc at thr 
niiglitrul touch tlir thirl.«t corJnroi, and, if a liltK 
f irw i« Cl rn the Intlicr of n U»ot or rlioo The 
ilool}’ Inarcni r«]H‘CJ»U} f und it mo«t ftnno}inp> for 
Ihcj Kmorall} nu oloii}* on tare fret, nnJ tliouj'ti 
tilt*}* put on tJucr Ihrir Irtpi irero attU OA* 

]>otrd, ftntl aulTirCTl cxcectlin^K Itad it not been 
for ft irro narrow path, irbicli tlioac ivlio irero carrj* 
ins ^I'O itool} eoubi juit manago to Ivcep upon, I'hile 
ttio real folIo«r«l in •mslo file, it wetilcl Jmo been 
im|>o»«ibltf to proceed: the men would bayo been all 
lamed m a einslo nisbt It inn) piio »omo idea 
of the aluirpncM of ttioyo ypiben of prof*, when I 
sa} that Lien the clepliant could not 1 nccl down on 
it to receive hiii Lurden , it penetrated the thicL sLin 
nith which tint animal w covered, and the mahout 
was forced to look. al>out fora bare spot to allow the 
creature to kneel on bef irc wo could mount 

rieplinnta arc almost, if not quite unknown in Sind, 
and the greatest excitement was caused b} the ap 
pcarancc of such a gigantic beast in our tram when 
ever wo cime to any inhabited place HhiJe en- 
camped near a village or town, the people used to 
turn out in crowds, and throng the spot whero the 
elephant was tied up all day long, watching its 
motions, and seeing it devour Us food with as much 
and more interest than chddren do at home on a 
first visit to a zoological garden At a place called 
Alljarka Tanda, which a a toJeraWf large town, 
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^\»tU 0 good imny inbaLitanU, it was most amusing 
to Ecc tlio crowd which collected rouud us at start- 
ing I was alone in the howdah, and behind tlic 
rest of the parlj,and mademj exit from the place 
with certainl) three-fourths of the whole population 
following mo for near half a mile 

\Vc had to regulate our halting places hy the water, 
which was procurable — sometimes tolcrahlj good, hut 
generallj brackish and muddy— only at inter\als of 
from twenty to thirty mile* Tljc longer mirthea 
were \cry tedious affairs Sc\eral times we started 
at sunset, and. did not reach our ground till next 
morning at seven or eight juw , — once ns late ns nine , 
and when the starting hour am\od, I ha\o often been 
60 utterly weaned out from want of rest, that it was 
only by a great exorcise of the wnll that I could 
Bommon energy enough to mount 11 e had a good 
rest, however, at Dalmcr, and ogam at a place called 
Gudra, some four or five days further on 1\ c halted 
a day there, and pushed on again to Omerhote 
Here there is a fort and a gaol, the unhappy priso- 
ners were turned out of their comfortable quarters to 
make room for us, and as we were forced to hall hero 
for three days, the accommodation thus provided for 
us was most thankfully accepted I and my mfe and 
child occupied a cell with adjoining court yard, and 
we may consider wo have at any rate earned distinc- 
tion, if nothing else, for it is not every English lady 
that has spent some days in the Omerhote gaol Tins 
place IS mentioned m Sir C Napier’s life, but it has 
acfynred far ^eater fame as havan" htyux tim hixtb^ 
place of the great Emperor Akhar, who was horn 
under a tree in the neighbourhood of the fort, while 
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his father Humayoun was flying a houseless fugitive 
from his enemies The natives still venerate the spot, 
and show the tree under which the great Lmperor of 
Hindostm struggled into existence 

The next place of note we reached was Jleerpore, a 
lar^e city, and the head quarters of the civil otBcer of 
the district, Lieutenant Tyrwhitt, who has a hou«o 
and large garden, with a farm yard aad all the other 
accompaniments to a countiy residence in India 
Jleerpore is only about two days from II3 derahaci 
during the dry wedther, hut at the time we were 
there the water from the river which overflows the 
country at this season, had rendered the road impnss 
able, and we were obliged to make a long detour to 
avoid it, this wo only jD«t succeeded in doing, 
for lb h id reached the lerj edge of the road, and in 
some places spread over it, and was rapidly ndvancnig 
Ko little iDConi euicDce was caused during the night 
on this account, for Die water unexpectedly camo 
down lower than Tyrwhitt had calculated on, and wo 
ncrc again forced tp deiiato still further from our 
direct route However, our toih and wanderings 
were destined to liaie an end, and as we dreir nearer 
and nearer Ilydcrahad, the prospect of soon reiclimg 
our (tempenrj) destmition made us forget all (ho 
minor inconicuicnccs and troubles ottcnd'uit on such 
a joumej , and cheered our flagging spirits 

On the morning of the 3olh, about eight A ir , we 
cimc in Bight of the fort of Ilydcralnd, and hailctl 
the unwontwl spectacle of a ruropean Fcntry mount- 
ing guard at the jKistcni gate with foclings which 
only tho^ can appri’ciate who ha\c eeenBo much ns wo 
had of native soldiers, and been bo long at thtir incrci. 
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At Tlxflcraljacl we were most hospitaWv received 
b> Captain Lionel DanstcrviUc, dcpnti magistrate 
in Sind, and lits wife, and cicry attention was ghoivn 
us by the oOicors and residents at t!ic station 

The climate of Sind is ln,ttcr appreciated than it 
used to bo, probaU) drainage and otliLr «amlar} 
measures adopted in localities occupied bj LuTOpi.fln 
residents ba\e bad a great cflect m rtndenng it Ic«3 
obnoxious thin it uxs m former j cars to the Euro- 
pean constitution The da^ after our nm\al, tbo jst 
EeccmbcT, a cold, bracing noiili cast wind \% as blow ing 
across the clc\alcd plateau upon winch the station of 
Ilyderal ad is built, and tlic weather was just as cold 
and healthful as any I ha\o c\cr felt m the Punjaub, 
to winch proMnee, in point of climate, Sind is \cry 
much assimilated 

Thoofiiccrs of the Bombay armj received their less 
fortunate brethren of Bengal with every kindness and 
attention, nor can I Pi»eak. too ivarrnly of tho open 
hearted hospitihty of the Bombay ormj, ubeneser it 
has been ray good fortune to fall in witli any portion 
of it, and that was not seldom In former days an 
hoiK^ and honourable naalry existed between the 
two armies , we each had our own peculiar customs 
and s} stem of discipline, and m those days I could 
wnthout a blush uphold in argument the honour of 
the army and Presidency to which I belonged , now, 
howe\ er, matters were changed, npd I appeared among 
them a living, tangible, walking testimony to the 
inefficiencj and rottenness of the system I had so 
often stood up for There was no denying it — tho 
Bengal army had gone, irretnevahly gone, as it 
deserved to go, and as everybody ought to have 
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mess I went j _ arouofl m® 

joko uljout, >mJ too many of “““J „f the great 

„ut.ny Once, and an art.Ilery 

to rn an Ttl aL^r (m the eanre 

officer at Kurrachco, n „s 

spint as that of the rema 

,Lly ‘Yonrmcn ««J”: tot wanted tie plnek ’ 

had all «■■= 7“ ‘;p““hrii portion of the Borahay 

And as regards the Poorbe l 
army, I this was ^ jud, to mutiny 

to the system that it Uen-al Nor let 

,n the Be”tV^“;f“.J„,„onthad not been tried 
It he supposed „t Shiknnpore, the cpi- 

At Kurrachee, at iiy . Tifforo^s measures, 

t„ie broke oat, hut It was »ethyv__gn^^^^ 

mch as were too „ 

India, and suppiesse vigour and eneigydis- 

flame It “'""Cut of sTnd as well a, that of 

played by the Gov rebellion, thot our Inclmn 

tbe punjaub p^^^jence, preserved, a character of 
'i®I''”_r,nt“tliat stood out jn striking contrast to the 
Governmen^^^^^^^^^^ dehy nianifestod in other 
indccisie^^^ countiy In Bengal and the North-west 
^*'^^iices, «bilc the nutbontics thought, debatctl, 

^ ulted, the officers in Sind and the Punjauh acted 
^bdo 1° Bengal and the North west any officer, m 
however high a position, who, feeling himself equal to 
*he crisis, himself from the folds of red tnpo 

tbat bound him band and foot, and acted on Ins own 
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rcspon=ib»ht) , waa Wamctl, rcLuVed, (li«gTaco<l, an«l 
e\en the proclamation of a Licuteuant-Ooiemor was 
annulled; m Smd and the Panjaub^on olliccr uhodid 
Ins dut} and served his coantr) well, was sure of the 
support ofhis supenora, encouragctl, praised, rewanlcd. 
‘WTiiIe in Bengal and the Xorth-west rebellion was 
comparatively a safe game to plaj at, m the Punjaub 
and Sind it was held down b} an arm as prompt to 
arrest os to punish 'W hil«. in Bengal and tlic Xorth- 
west all the independent Europeans m the country 
were alienated from the Government, thwarted m 
their efibrts to do good, rebuked for tlicir oflers of 
assistance, and degraded so far as to be ranked in the 
satno class as the natives who were m open rebellion, 
m Sind and the Punjaub they were encouraged to 
rally round the scat of Government, and to lend their 
utmost aid in suppfc«sing the revolt, while they were 
incorporated with the ruling class now engaged in the 
deadly strife of races The present generation will 
perhaps not acknowledge the services of the men who 
saved India The IcUcrs in the Times and powerful 
connexions may tend to keep the laurels for a time 
where they have placed them, and whore they are not 
deserved, but history will not fail to do justice to the 
men who have proved themselves ecjual to the emer- 
gency, and who behaved, in a time of unprecedented 
anxiety and danger, not with an apathy and silent 
inaction, mistaken sometimes for calmness and self- 
confidence, but who, wuth the courage and energy 
of true Englishmen, threw themselves into the 
breach, trusting in the God whose service they are 
not ashamed to confess before men while engaged m 
the performance of tbeiT doty. 
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HytTcrnbad was forincriy a place of great impor- 
tance, being tliQ residence of tJic cluef Ameers of 
Sind. The plateau upon TvIiicJi it is built is abont 
ft milo and n half long, and 700 yards wide, the height 
flbout eighty feet ; the river l« four or lire miles from 
the town and cantonment, and there is a very tolerable 
road leading down to its banks. On the opposite side 
is Kotree, a pretty little place, the head-quarters of 
the Indus notilla, whose commander-iu-cliief or com- 
modore has a fine house and garden on the bants. 
The journey to KurraCrioc occupied about two days, 
and wc wero fortunate in getting o passage in a new 
steamer, tho 'I’Vcre,' which had only made odd voyage 
from Kurrachoo to Kotrcc. It was Saturday evening 
when wo drew near tho J)arl>our of Kurrachee, and 


riglit gliul ^vcro wo to find ourselves in the still water, 
for U blowing Jmrd, and tho sea rising, and the 
motion of n fiat-bottomed steamboat in a pitching 
fion is iijiplensnut to sucli land-lubbers as we were, 
doing i;-«Iior<j lliat .night was out of the question, bo 
wo nmdo ourselves as comfortable as we could on 
* dcoh, tho hultes ocenpfiog tho cabins and .saloons 
below. 

I know no place which has altered bo much as 
Knrrachee within the last seven yearn. I first visited 
it ia i849. immediately after tbc secoild Punjaub cam- 
paign, and had I been taken blindfold and put down 
i„ tUa middle of tho station, I should scan»ly hayo 
too.™ where I was. When I visited the placeamm 
in 1855 . a handsome church liadjustbeen erected ia a 
commanding site, whose tower & s safe landmark fnr 
.mariners npproacldng the coast, and distin£ri,:,i„i,iaa 
from a long distance. The houses of tJjc resideata. 
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V»een>er} miicli improved, and the general appeannee 
of the station vastlj changed for the better But it 
IS towards the harbour that the alteration is chiefly 
xeraarhahle Tlio landing place is three miles from 
the town, which must he pa«scd on the waj up to the 
cantonment , a mole and road connecting the Iw o ha\ o 
buen constructed at the cost of 30,000/. There are 
ahvajB a large iiumhcc of natue boats, or ' patimans,* 
as thej are called, mg at and near the pier, and there 
IS nil the hustle and animation of a hus^ seaport ton n. 

'WTienl was at Kurraehcc fliliro were thne natiic 
TCgiments there, one of which had hecu disarmed, 
A wing (the left) of H jM *s 7lh Ro} al Fusiliers had 
just armed, and was under orders to proceed up to 
the Punjawh immediately Mj services having been 
already placed at the disposal of the Sind Govern- 
ment for emplojaneot wnth any body of troops m want 
of an interpreter, I was, unmcdiatel) on my arrival, 
posted to the 7th Regiment in that capacity, and had 
just four dajs to complete tho requisite arrangements 
for so long a journey, procure the necessaries which I 
had been deprived of so long that I had almost learnt 
to do ■without them, and send my f imily to Bomhaj 
Christmas day, 1857, was any thing hut a merrj one 
to manj , and it certainly was not so at Kurracbee, 
which was full people, all, the strangers at least, 
unsettled and uncomfortable Troops •were landing 
constantly, and being pushed op to thfi"Ponjaub as fast 
as they could go , families there were m numbers, 
both of the upper and lower classes, olBcers’ and soldiers’ 
aad children, aJJ alAa ra aae 4 J«ng, separtteci 
from fathers and husbands, widows and orphan 
children on their waj to England, wiies whose 
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Imsbancls had j\ast left; them for the Beat of 
uncertain whether to remain there, and wait tJl 
war was over, or to go bock to England or to Bombay » 
and others who had come out expecting to find their 
husbands waiting for them, and destined to disappo^^^* 
ment Several regiments had left England m dhe 
ordinary course of relief, only having heard of the 
hegmmng of the outbreak, and supposing it would be 
all over long before tl\ey reached ^lie shores of India 
The officers bad brought their families with them 
sooner, however, had they landed, and learnt the real 
state of things, than they had to take a hurried part 
mg from their wives and children, and send them 
hack in many cases in the same ships in winch they 
came One regiment I heard of— at a time when 
every English soldier with a miisLet and bajonet m 
Ins hand was worth his weight m silver almost-^ 
had brought out its women and liad left its arms 
in England, bj mistake 

Once more I was bound for the Punjanb It seemed 
ns if fitc had linked my fortunes to the proiincc in 
some extraordinary manner For once during clcicn 
5 ears’ service my regiment had been stati mod out of 


the country of the Five Hivers, and hurc I wt*, after 
two months’ sojourn nith it at Kurrachct, under 
orders again for the Pnijj lub 

At twcUoo’clocl on Christmas night, tliohoiirnlicn 
our fncmls 111 1 omc Ingin to get Iho merriest, tin 
wing of the 71I1 llojal rnsilicra paraded in the 
l armck squirt There was jv little dthj whik the 

fina prciarat.onswcro Wing cotni kted nt hst the 

bugle soundctl the a ha„co. and J ^ncc mor. com* 
mencctl ittv wandtriU'* 
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CONCtCSION. 

OWEVEIl muclj further .investigation may he 
AA needed to elucidate the direct cause of the 
mutinj, ^ve can, I form a pretty correct judg- 

ment even noiv of its effects upon the country and 
our position lu it. Uodouhtedly tins is much 
stronger than it ci er was before. Not only haie we 
got rid of a dangerous portion of the native army, 
which, would some time or other ha%c imperilled 
the existence of the empire, but the natives have 
learnt a lesson they will not easily forget , not that 
they have been treated harshly, not that as 
Englishmen we have forgotten ourselves in the hoar 
of revenge — for I suppose never before in the history 
of the world was so slight a punishment inflicted on 
a conquered nation m proportion to the offence — but 
they have found out how difficult it is, even with 
everything in their favour, to drive the Euglish out 
of India Tiiey'had cnorinous arsenals, well stocked 
with military stores, almost inexhaustible in quantity, 
and of the very Lest sort, provided by ourselves, in 
their possession , they had an immense force of 
artillery, and guns almost without number, they had 
nearly the whole of the late Bengal native army, 
provided, be it recollected, with English arms, 
accoutrements, and ammumtion They look us by 
surprise when the European force in India, was at 
T 2 
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! lowest limits, and at the very fir&t outlet go 
)ssession of manj of our most important forts an 
rongholds Above all tbej had Delhi, and th 
1\ antage of the prestige afforded to their cau«e bj 
le fact of a descendant of the hou«c of Timonr bein{ 
ated on the throne Should a second outhreil 
ccur, as some predict, how differently would they 1>‘ 
ituated? Tlie country. has been pretty cffcctuaHy 
isarjncd, if my heavy pieces of ordnance are ir 
■vi<!tence at all, they must he earcfnllv concealed; 
luned under ground, u here nj«t mil soon maternHy 
njurc tlicm Our importimt arsenals and forfs arc 
n the hands of European soldiers, and the present 
lativo army, if it mutinied, as it very possibly miy 
nttempt to do, nould not be of any laluc scarcely 
compared to tlio last n.an» arc c'tpres^od m nimy 
quarters that the SiUh army may attempt to recoier 
the Punjimb, but this is hardly likely a* long as the 
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beyond a doubt, that the natu cs of India are b} man} , 
manj dcgrcosan inferior ncc to the Anglo-Saxon, the/ 
nci er can compote m ith them, thc} nc\ er can resist 
them That vre shall ha>e ementet, mutinies, dis- 
turbances, and occasional massacres (onlj on a small 
scale, it 13 to be hoped) for many j ears, perhaps for all 
time to come, is only to be expected — such things 
betoken the normal state of India — but I do not sec 
any human probability of our ever being forced to 
abandon the country, or of our being destroyed in it 
The fetters ivcrc upon India before the outbreak of 
1857, now they are riveted There is an end to all 
mundane calamities, and even the period of Lord 
Canning’s administration must one da) draw to a close, 
and India, relieved of the incubus that now oppresses 
all her faculties, and almost deprives her of vitality, 
will be able to raise herself and breathe again, and 
a state that shall have survived five years of such 
Toisrule as we shall have seen when that time comes, 
can he safely considered capable of surviving any 
thing 

“I call the outbreak a rebdlion because, though it 
commenced with a military mutiny, it speedily ex- 
tended itself and changed its character, and there is 
every reason to behove that circumstances will be dis- 
covered tending to prove the existence of ■vn organized 
conspiracy against the British Government The 
population of the country had no love for us It would 
have been strange if they had "What did the) owe to 
us ’ Nothing The vvidel) circulated notion that the 
natives had ne> er been happy and contented till they 
came under British rule will never be entertained by 
an) one who has seen them in independent states 
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wnJer native rule. The corruption and venality of 
our law-courts and subordinate lasv olliccrs lias of late 
years begun to be exposotl; had the natives any- 
thing to thank us for on that score? • Butwebrouglit 
them the blessings of civilization — they were not far 
enough advanced to appreciate thcra. Ourprofessions 
were a great deal too vast and high-sounding to bo 
put faith in. Wo might as well attempt to persuade 
the illiterate and semi-barbarous inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan that we tried to govern the country for their 
good, and not for our own profit, as to induce them to 
believe that the Government had no design against 
their religion in giving them a liberal education in 
the State schools. It is the nature of men to judge 
others by their owm etaudard, and the natives of India 
judge of ns by theirs. By far the greater portion of 
the population never came in coutuct with au jSnglish- 
man at all, .and of those who did, a greaj part en- 
countered the Anglo-Sasou in some unpleasant way, 
either as a magistrate deciding a case against him, 
or perhaps awarding some punishment, or as a hard * 
tax-gatherer, only more hated than the race of 
tax-gatherers or revenue collectors who went before, 
inasmuch as his commands were more inexorable, 
and there was less chance of escaping from his clutches. 
Of the large, very large majority that never knew 
practically what an Englishman was, nearly the whole 
would have heard plenty about him ; and what did 
they hear? What did the inhabitants of Oude think 
about us ? — the very people, perhaps, of all others, that 
ought to have heard nothing but what was favourable, 
seeing that they were so intimately connected with 
our Sepoys, and had s<^ceely a village among tlicm in 
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wliiilt there were notEorrcjKn-ioncrs «lioha(le«.rvi.Hl 
their tune, or pome rclatiies oi mm LiIIkI in action 
unilcr the Ilriti-h Government, ttho were iltjKnJait 
on ltd hount} for their support Tven the^e peoph 
hehevett we were t^tra of men 'ind women, ami that 
flie rnghsh poWter refreshed himvclf afiir a 
wotk\>) a meal of children's tteah Tlicrt was sup* 
posed to he fotwe wonderful specific m cowuivon u®e 
among us, made out of the l«oues of children kiUetl 
for the purpose The grots mjuiticc eo ofltn perpe- 
trated under the name of law in our ow n prov meed— -to 
whom was that asenhed but to the I'tiglttli magis- 
trate^ The native Bubordinates of our civil ami cn- 
imnal courts, allowed on all bonds to be most corrupt, 
never took a bribe, or gave a blow, or Bubjctlcd n 
victim to torture, but he did vl in the name of the 
'Sahib ' \\ hat wonder that when the Sepoja took the 
lead, and proclaimed the llntish Govirnmcnt over- 
thrown, thousands hailed the intelligence ns good 
news of better times? The only marvel is that there 
was a single native m the country on our Fide Anti 
that there were so man} speaks vi Umics in favour not 
BO much of British rule, as of the character of those 
who formed the executive 

Tliat wo have never much to fear from a general 
rising of the population is evident to at>} one who has 
studied the practical ftitures of the late revolt The 
■Rajpoots arc a vvarhherace — at hast they alwaj s cairy 
arms — and arc strong, if not in present spirit, at any 
rate in tradition and heroic stones of the past jet a 
.fiinaU band of Sepoys, diso^atiizcd to a^eat extent 
bj mutmv, and depnved of their Engh&h oflicerp, 
marched through the whole temtorj of ilarwar, and 
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uselc«s to walk awny from llic rebels, he turned mid 
walked towards them Tlicj stood, walchcil Ins steady 
advance for a few seconds, and llicn turned and fairl) 
fled from the field 

Katvves are no doubt liable to sudden impulse*! and 
fits of excitement, under which they arc capiblc of 
doing deeds of \alour Trom temporarj outbursts of 
this kind we shall alv>ayBbc in danger of sufi’enng, 
and it IB ogain‘st tliese that we must chicfi} guard 
Itcligious fanaticism is undoubtedly the strongest 
incentive to impulsive action that can be put in opera- 
tion, and every one knows what a large sli iro of tlio 
origin of the late tchelhon is to be attributed to this 
cause There is, I helicvc, more excitement on the 
subject throughout the country now than manj are 
disposed to admit It is well known that lu nume- 
rous parts of the country the Queen’s proclamation 
was interpreted to signify that henceforward tho 
natives might revert to old usages and. customs which 
had heen put down by the Government Three ca^cs 
of suttee have lately taken place in the North-west 
Provinces, formerly such a thing was never heard of 
The people appear to think that, finding how distaste- 
ful to them were the Hus and regulations of civilized 
society, we — at least Her Majesty’s Government — had 
determined to cea*!e llieic lotroduction into the 
countrj, and let them revert to the old order of 
things let it IS strange that while the natives hold 
this idea, a stronger attack than was ever yet 
made is being organized against the bulwarks of their 
superstition The education question is a difficult 
subject to handle, yet I cannot close these desultory 
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tisclc=s to watte away from the rel)cts, lie turned and 
walked toward*; them. They stood, watched las steady 
advance for a few seconds, and then turned and fairly 
fled ftoni the field. 

Natives are no douhtliahle to sudden impulses and 
fits of excitement, under which they arc capahlc of 
doing deeds of valour. From temporarj' outbursts of 
this kind we shall alnajs be in danger of suffering, 
and it is again«l those that we must chiefly guard. 
Religious fanaticism is undoubtedly tlie strongest 
incentive to impulsh o action that can be put in opera- 
tion, and e\cry one knows what a large share of tho 
origin of the late rebellion is to be nttributed to this 
cause. There is, I believe, more excitement on the 
subject throughout the country now than many are 
disposed to admit It is well known that iu nume- 
rous parts of tho country the Queen’s proclamation 
was interpreted to signify that henceforward tho 
natives might tc\ ort to old usages and customs which 
had been put down by thcGovcnuncnt. Three ca^cs 
of suttee have lately taken place in the North-west 
Tto^mces, formerly such a thing was noverheard of. 
The people appear to think that, finding how distaste- 
ful to them were the laws and regulations of civilized . 
Boeiety, we — at least Her Majesty's Government — had 
determined to cease their introduction into the 
country, and let them revert to the old order of 
things Yet it is strange that while the natives hold 
this idea, a stronger attack than was ever yet 
made is being organized against the bulwarks of their 
superstition. The education question is a difficult 
subject to handle, yet I cannot close these desultory 
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rcmarLs without doing wlnt httle may he in my 
power to urge upon tho Engliah people the necessity 
of pausing and reflecting carefully before they act in 
this matter of State education Iho movement that 
IS now going on in Ungland m 1859, unless guided b} 
temperate and clear headed men, is calculated, if anj - 
thing can, to raise a general revolt in India An 
education, such as an English Government need not be 
ashamed to give, must be conducted on Christian prin- 
ciples , at least, as Englislintfen we have need to be 
ashamed of ever having given any other In many 
parts of India, I believe such an education might be 
ofTeied to the people without producing any evil 
effects, or raising any suspicion But the worst of oup 
system of Goverament 15, thatdi/Bcult and important 
questions, affecting the whole empire, are too often 
settled m Calcutta, or at the seats of Government, by 
members of that Government who forget that all the 
numberless races and tribes of India — races and tribes, 
be il recollected, m every conceivable stage of civiliza 
tion,fiom the barbarous and Inif aaLed denizen of the 
mountain's and forests, to tlie polished, subtle inbabi 
tant of our military cantonments and large cities — 
are not dtted far one and the same legislation 
That measures which m one part of the country 
would be safe and IwDcficial, in another are calculated 
to breed disaffection, suspicion, revolt And so 
it IS with education In many places the Bible 
might be introduced into Government Schools, and 
Chnstianitj openly taught w ithout exciting so much as 
a murmur or a thought of suspicion , in others it w ould 
be held to verify the prophecies and w armngs we have 
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heard fco much about of lato, that the Kaffirs were 
bent on mahing c\cry one Kaflirs like them«el\cs. 
But no di=erction is allowed ; the measure, if j)a.'=etl at 
all, is to be universal in its operation. There must be 
one Hu for all. 

’SVlnt India wants has been told often before, and 
b}* many abler pens than mine. Yet I may bo 
ctisod, pcrhaiw* for raising one more voice in favour 
of tbc course .whicU prudence and common sciipo in 
vain call for against prejudice and traditional poUcj’. 
Much ducretionary power must be entrusted to indi- 
vidual officers j no oncsjslcm of Governmeut, no set 
of regulations, however well drawn up, will ever 
suit the diverse ca«C3 and peculiar circumstances m 
which the magistrate is called upon to act. The ad- 
ministration must be made as personal ns possible; 
every ofUcer must learn to govern his district by his 
own personal mflucncc, and let it be on established 
rule that a cml officer who is the mo’it respected, the 
most feared, .and the most liked m his district, shall 
he the first to be promoted, -without reference to 
regulation, or examination, or red tape. Tlic specits 
of government required for India (I am speaking of 
the provinces and not of the Prosidcncy towns) is as 
distinct from that required for a country like 
England as one thing can possibly be from another, 
Englishmen in England cannot learn the art, no 
course of instruction at college can teach it, no book 
can describe it, no lecturer debneate it. It u,yg{. 
lie acquired by ^cpcnence, and the office? 
mixes the most with the natives of all classes an 1 
rides or drives about his district unattended by a h t 
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of cliuprassoes aod liangers-on, and a retiauo of offi- 
cious servants^ and who is guided in his duty by a 
conscientious desire to act justly and kindly towards 
those whose welfare and happiness Providence has 
placed in his hands, will ho the first to acquire that 
practical knowledge of it which alone constitutes the 
efficiency of an Indian inagisttate. 
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l.t>DlTtOXAL &EMABKI 

A lthough lUo real MsIotj of tUo mutiny Uaa 
jet lobe wjUcn,ttm\ Ibe onpn of it is so deeply 
Ecateil ns to Lave lutlicrto baffled nil efibrts at inquiry, 
Bufflcicnt time liaa elapsed to enable us to see pretty 
clearly liorv it lias affected our position in India, and 
irbat OUT cbances are, bumanly spealvin^, for tbe 
future. But bcTore offenng tbe few remarks on tins 
subject that have occurred to mo as worthy of atten- 
tion, I must say a word or two regarding the imme- 
diate ^fons ct origo mail,* the greased cartridges. 
Since the former portion of this narrative wa? written, 
1 have accidentally acquired additional information on 
the subject from the best authorities, .and as nn erro- 
neous impression respecting the conduct of Govern- 
ment in the affair has been promulgated, and is 
enterlomed by a large majontj , it may be ns well to 
state whit actually occurred 

For the purpose of teaching the use of the Enfield 
nfle, three depots of instrucliou w ere established, as I 
have before remarked, to which small parties of selected 
native ofiicera and men from native mfintry regiments 
were sent In the regiments themselves no Enfield 
nflea and no cartridges for them were issued This is 
\ ery impuAvtift. ■moenJoet, ’ueinruse v^Auwr was 
done in regard to the cartridges was done at the three 
dep&ts of instruction only, and neither nfies nor 
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cartridges -^vcre sent anywhere except to the depots. 
That a large portion of the Enfield rifle cartridges 
were greased is undeniable; hut I believe I am right 
in stating that not a single greased cartridge was 
issued, for the purpose of being used in practice, to any 
Sepoy. They must have got some into their posses- 
sion, because onr party brought some with them 
from the Umballa <lcp6t to Nusscerabad, and it was 
by this means that I had an opportunity of esamiiitng 
them myself. It has also been asserted that the 
Sepoys of the Nussecrcc battalion, nominally a 
Goorkha regiment, were supplied with them at their 
own request— a request preferred ostensibly to dcroon- 
strate their fidcHty to Government. 

The three depots were rcsjiectivcly at Dumdum, 
Umballa, and Sealkote. At each there w’us a good 
deal of preliminary drill to be gone (hrougli, to teach 
the men how to handle, how to take to pieces and put' 
together again, how to poise tho rillo for the aim at 
dlfTcrcHt distances, how to make up the cartrhlgc to 
load, Sic. 

Tho Dumdum dpp«>t\ta8 under command of Captain 
■ BonleiiJ, niid being ‘iJt-ar OiU-ulta, this oJIiecr u.as in 
constant communicatirfn with the military secretary 
to (rovcnmicnt, General Ilirch. While the iabtruclioTi 
being carricil on, and before the men had arriMtl 
ftl the stage when it was necessary to load, Captain 
Doitli-in eornmurilcateil the following information to 
General llirrh. A SejMiy Iwlonging to the end 
(Jrenadiers, and nttnchctl to the party at (he dejx't, 
w.a* j>a«i>ing along the road in the mnlomnent at 
r>ttm<him,«hcrfon«* of tho magazine cr-niH-ai 
him, a*lc<l hull f*>r a drink of water, Tlie Sej»>y 
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replied tint he Ind jast bathed and filltHl hi^ lota, and 
not bnowtig the caste of the cH«sie, doubted whether 
lie could give him a dnnk of water out of hti lota 
On this the classic rejoined, *\oii talk of caslc ! \\h\, 
where will joiir caste he n feu dijs hcriec, when joii 
are made to hite cirlndgc<» which arc grtxscd with 
h«llocks\and cows* fat?* Tlic Sepoj spread tlie storj 
at once among his comrades at th«. dcpiil, and some 
of them having gone to the arsen il ui I'ort At illiam, 
n=certamcd that there were greased cartridges there 
I maj ohsene licrc, m passing, tint two Bcpamto 
ond,distinet objections w ere urged ogiinst the cartridges 
bj the men , one was that the paper composing them 
had alrcadj been greased, and the second tliat tlic 
greasointo which the end of each cartridge had to 
ho dipped before loading was of impjro material 
There was no deal t about the latter 1 he ’'ohjoclion- 
able materials were being used m the arsenal, whore 
the grease was being made up, and no doubt tUo 
Sepoy of the and Grenadiers, who was tho first to 
communicate the intelligence to his comrades, and set 
the snowball roUiug, made a good d<-al of Uvs diB- 
covery that the grease vra? actually being prepared 
just as tho classic Lad said It was no loss true that 
the grease was never is!»ued, but the BU'?picions of the 
men had been aroused, and were snh'scfiucntly con- 
firmed hy tho fact that it was undeniably in course of 
preparation 

As soon as General Birch had received this infor- 
maticm, he addrc'ssed a letter to the Inspector General 
of Ordnance calling for an immediate report on the 
grease made for the cartridges in tlic arsenal, and the 
reply was that thcrdprolKibly was heef fat used in it. 
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T\ccc==aTily have the cCTecl of pTCVcnting further in- 
quirj’, an«l if it tarns out to be true, after all, that 
there uas a directin'? agent, it is a pity he should he 
alloucd to remain any longer ineogiith, 

Tlic cartridge quc&tion, dry as it is, may, after all, 
bo the moans of affording a clue to the origin of the 
vvholo di''turhancc, just as it pro\ cd the engine in the 
hands of tho dhafTcctcd to ruin the army. 

Another unfortunato occnrrcncc took place at the 
same time, v.hieh had, the undoulitcd effect of 
BtrcnglhemnglhcBU'spicionsnlrtady engendered in the 
mind of the Sepoy, and that \ias the issue of cartridge 
paper of a diflercnt colour from tint ulijcli the men 
Tvero accustomed to, from the manufictory at Scram- 
pore. Tina was merely accidental. 

Iha\e before alluded to the introduction of a new 
Bjstem of platoon exercise. Th^ bistorj’ of it nas ns 
follows Svhen the objection of the Scpojs to tho 
Enfield eartndgo nas first brought to tho notice 
of Goemment, it was dctcrmided (suggested in tho 
first instance, I believe, by Gaptain Uontein and 
General Birch) to introduce a BjBtcm of platoon 
CTtercise which should obviate the necesaitj of the 
soldiers putting the cartndges to their mouths at nil. 
The Indian Government having at onco adopted tho 
idea, sent to the Horse Guards suggestmg or request- 
ing that the new Bjstcm, having been mtrodu'ced 
into India, might he introduced throughout the 
whole British arinj , for the sake of uniformity. Tlie 
Horse Guards signified their approval, and the altera- 
tion wa'j made. The only man in authority who 
objected was Sir Patrick Grant, Commander-in-Chief 
oCJiIadras j but the stiptcme_miUtarj authority having 
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os wc could wish \>y the past, yet it must be blind 
indeed to the best interests of the empire if it neglects 
to adopt measures which will make a combined move- 
inent on the part of the Sikhs almost an impossibility. 

It must, I think, be obvious to every one who 
has studied the history of the rebellion, that the 
cause whieh operated more than any other m 
hampering the Government and paralysiugits action, 
was the enormous and unwieldy size of the Presidency 
over the greater part of which rebellion was one 
time raging. I have before alluded to the evil which 
resulted from officers in high and responsible situa* 
tions being afraid to act for themselves, and being tied 
down by orders transmitted from the seat of Govern- 
ment, a thousand miles off perhaps from the scene of 
action. If the Presidency were broken op into three 
or more minor Governorships, the authority would he 
more concentrated, its influence more rapidly commu- 
nicated to the executive, officere would feel more free- 
dom of action, and be more capabloof consulting their 
Bi^petiors, -and would fee! more confident of support j 
the actual intercourse l>ctweon the bend of o com- 
paratively small province and his subordinates being 
much greater in a dependency the size of the Punjaub 
-or Sind than in so widely-spread a domain aa that of 
the whole Bengal Presidency. It has been frequently 
asserted that the Punjaub was saved owing to the 
accident - of telegniphio communication between 
Lahore and C.alc»tta lining been cut off; the able 
and energetic Governor of the Punjaub was thus 
thrown on his own resources, and in n position where 
he could act independently, nud follow tlio guiding of 
his own almost unerring judgment. Ilnd ho boon 
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bc\NouWliavelK!cn forced to refer cv^crj question 
to Calcutta, where it would ha\c l>oen discus cd hi a 
council, ncarl) every memherof which was jmcticall) 
i^orant of the countrj Ley ond the Buhurl>» of Cal 
cutta , and whether hiSBUggeslions wcreconfirnied or 
negatived, in either ease time would have been lost, 
and with it tint whicli told with immense force upon 
the excited minds of tlie inlnhitants of tlje Ponjanb 
and the country north of Delhi— tho v igorous action of 
a dictator hent on carrying out lus will, and turning 
every instrument w ithui his reach into a means of rc> 
cstahli&hmg British power 
tMicn the outbreak ocentred we were tal cn at 
every disKliantage, cvcrjthiog was against us The 
number of European soldiers m the country had been 
reduced to an unprccoilcntedly low limit Nci er heforo, 
since our empire Ind begun to extend itself, had 
India been denuded to such an extent of English 
soldiers The native army, on the other hand, was 
strong out of all proportion Almost all our strong- 
holds, and arsenals, and treasures were either m their 
hands, or at an^ rate within their reach Tliey had all 
the prestige which the adherence to their cause of the 
lineal descendant of the house of Titnour could give 
To all appearance there was scarce a single circum- 
stance wanting that could contribute to render their 
success certain, jet they failed, and that signally 
It IS scarcely within the bounds of possibility that a 
similar combination of circumstances can occur again, 
nor is it at all probable that we shall ever again liave 
‘UuOi.a.unroh/’j-. of. •n/vi* 'lu ytunticmsh oft 

authority in almost every department of the State 
If lie have a second rehcUiou, the chances are at any 
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rftto ti Iiundrcil (o ono that we slinll not have n weak 
government at the time, aiitl with a strong one 
attempts at revolution would I>o harmless, even as tho 
mutiny of iSj? would have been, had it been dealt 
with by a strong hand, and strangled at its birth. 

Tho disarming of Ibo country, which, though not 
thoroughly carried j^ut, has been completed to a 
certain extent, is anolhcr undoubted source of future 
sccurit}'. There may bo thousands of smaller weapons 
concealed in the rural districts that have escaped the 
vig'tlaneo of our magistrates, but Otido is no longer 
full of forts bristling with cannon j wo have no native 
artillery to supply rebels with reody*mado batteries, 
and troops of horso artillery cOIciently equipped; our 
arsenals, well stocked with ordnance and ammunition, 
nro no lougsr in the hands of native soldiers, eo that 
were a rebellion to occur, it is rcolly diiScult to see 
where tho disaffected could procure their guns, and 
without them natives arc powerless. 

One remarkable feature in tho late rebellion was 
tho want of support it met with from the higher 
orders, and men of influence and good family in the 
country. "With very few exceptions, the principal 
men in India stood aloof. It is true many, even of 
those reputed loyal and treated as such, wavered in 
. their allegiance, and, true to their national chameter 
as Asiatics, contrived to secure themselves on both 
sides, so that if their mainstay, the British Govern* 
ment, failed, they might fell upon their feet. And 
this was not difficult. They could write to the 
puppet King of Delhi and express their sympathy 
with his cause, but beyond that, they would allege, 
it was injpo5sihfc for them to go, I?iey were ready. 
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llicy woulQ urge, to join, directly the defeat of the 
Urltiah troops gave them room and freedom of action. 
Many, however, a\«tained ffon\ doing even this, Imt 
honestly and licartily aided the Government. The 
^lahamja of Paltiala deserves especially to he men- 
tioned, because he was in a position where he could, 
had ho been so disposed, have mnicted perhaps greater 
injuries upon na than any other native prince. Yet fiis 
alliance was hearty and catirc. It was not so with 
some other chiefs who have ncvcrtlicicss, out of 
motives of policy— whether good or bad I will not stop 
now to inquire— been treated nnd rewarded os if they 
ri»lly were what they pretended to he. Had all or any 
of the independent chiefs, men of family and great 
influence in the country, placed themselves at the head 
of the rebels, the result of the mutiny would hove 
heen very diCerent from what it was. 

In a future attempt to throw off” our yoho, if 
such be made, it is scarcely possible that this 
important fact should be left out of the calcula- 
tions of conspirators. 'Without men of influence 
to lead them, their cause would fail as it failed before; 
and with the experience of the past before their eyes, 
no independent chief, unless driven by ill-treatment or 
unwise policy into rebellion, is likely to come forward 
to head a movement against us. Tho British GovcrU'f^ 
meat ns tlic paramount power, supported on all sides 
by the hearty alliance of the neighbouring States, would 
he impregnahlo. Tliat support the States are ready 
and willing to accord. They ate now bound to us by 
closer ties than ever existed before, nor, as long as the 
T>ritfdu'vruvwanuuin.-is^ar«u'wj-ATj -uwu 'nAnA-wfci., w2h 
these ties ever be broken. * As long as w© rest our 
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portion of onr European force, and look forwanl to tlio 
time wlicn the expenditure undi.r tlie head of mihtirj 
re(jaircmc.nts mil he capable of reduction to the extent 
of half its present amount, h^ diminishing the European 
gamson of India Tho«con nhom rests the rcs|>on«ibi- 
litj of maintaining the llntish Indian Empire in its 
integnlj avonld doarell to J>au«c and reflect cre thej 
Ranction nuj practical application of this gnc\ous 
error The importance of rulirnvs in n commercial 
point of view, and their powerful tfluct in stimulating 
enterprise and in facilitating the transport of country 
produce from inland districts to seaport or markcl- 
toivns, it IS not my intention to underrate, nor can it 
be denied that as a means of moving troops long dis- 
tances at short notice they will prove luvaluahlc , but 
if wo trust them to such an extent as to reduce mate- 
nally our European force on the ground that the 
remaining portion of it can be so easily transported 
from one place to another, that fiflj thousand men 
then will be as good as a hundred thousand now, wo 
shall meet with disaster The arrangcnicnts that in 
India devolve upon the commicsanat department for 
the transport of troops and supplies are brought as 
near perfection as they can be Carriage is difTicult 
to procure and expensive to beep up , still the Govern- 
ment manage to procure it in almost any quantity, 
and have little or no difficulty m keeping it up, because 
it IS almost alua}s wanted aod almost ahiajs kept up 
Eet us trust entirely or mainly to railwajs for moans 
of transport, and in a very short time the wheels of 
the commissariat machine that are now in good 
wotbing order will become rusted from disuse, and 
incapable of being set in motion On the occasion of 
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empire on tlio sound basis of a firm g-ovemment and 
BritisU cannon (for be it recollected that physical force 
is, after all, the only real foundation on which every 
government depends) we shall never want the hearty 
and vigorous support of allied States ; if, by foolish 
policy or mismanagement, or a desire to sacrificeevery- 
thing to principles of government plausible in theory 
but faulty in practice, we weaken onr position, we shall 
he abandoned to our fate by our allies, who, however 
willing to support the paramount power to serve their 
own ends, have, we may he sure, no desire to he buried 
'under its ruins. To side with the strongest is the 
ruling principle of Asiatic (perhaps of all bumaD) 
policy. Id giving us their support, the independent 
States in nowise ran counter to the national chorac* 
teristic. What is so much to the credit of these 
princes, is not that they acted contrary to their here* 
ditary policy, but that they had the good sense, and 
tact, and wisdom to see clearly through the cloud of 
difliculties that beset us, and, without being dazzled by 
the temporary success of the rebellion, and the appear- 
ance of things upon the suribcc, beheld in the back- 
ground the resources of tJjc British Xlmpiro and tho 
power of civilization, and acted accordingly.'* 

A great deal too mncli stress has been laid by many 
writers who advocate the immediate formation of 
r.'iilwaysat any expense, upon their political results as 
afibrdingasourceof secarily to tho empire. Some go 
so far as to assert that when the clucF lines of railway 
are completed, we shall l>c able to dispense with a large 
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portion of OUT European force, anJ look for^varll to tlic 
lime viien the cipenditnre under the head of inihtatj' 
requirements ill he capable of reduction to the extent 
ofhalf its present atnoimt,h} dimtnl*liin"thel'uroj>oan 
garrison oflndia. TlKScon uLomnstb the resiwosihi- 
lity of maintaining the llrttiah Indian Empire in its 
integrity would do uell to p3tt«o and rejlett ere they 
sanction any practical application of this grievous 
error. The importance of railways in a commercial 
point of \icw, and their powerful cfiLtl in stimulating 
enterprise and in facilitating the transport of country 
produce from inland distritls to seaport or market- 
towns, it is not my intention to underrate, nor can it 
be denied that as a means of mo\ing troops long dis- 
tances at short notice thc^ will pro\c m\aliiablc; hut 
if wo trust them to such on extent as to reduce mate- 
nally oar European force on the ground that the 
remaining portion of it can he so casil) transported 
from one place to another, that fifty thousand men 
then wall be as good os a hundred thousand now, no 
shall meet with disaster. The arrangements that in 
India devoUe upon the commissariat department for 
the transport of troops and supplies arc brought as 
near perfection as they can he. Carriage is dTfilcult 
to procure and expensive to keep up ; stiU the Govern- 
ment manage to procure it in almost any quantity, 
and have little or no difficultj m keeping it up, because 
it IS almost nlwaj s wanted and almost aln aj s kept up. 
Eet ns trust entirely or mainly to railnais for means 
of transport, and in a very short time the wheels of 
the eommissanat machmo that arc now in good 
working order will become rusted from disuse, and 
incapable of being set in motion. On the occasion of 
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a revolt in any part of India ten rebels armed with 
axes and crowbars woold be able in one night to break 
np a line of railj and effectually stop all communication 
between a garrison or depot of troops and a disturbed 
district. India is not like England, where such an injury 
to aline might be repaired in a few hours. I am not 
speaking of the danger of accident to a large body of 
troops moving by rail, W'bieh might be averted by 
common prudence, that would, under such oiroam- 
stances, no doubt be exercised, but of the impossibility 
of maintaining communication. We must not forget 
that the natives of India are capable of combination. 
We used to imagine that nothing would ever serve to 
reconcile the Hindoos and Mahometans, and to induce 
them to act in concert against a third sect. It was 
the commonest thing in the world for men to say, and 
for almost every one in India to think, that happen 
what might, wo should always have either the one or 
the other race allied in its integrity to us. Experience 
has proved the fallacy of this. The antagonism of reli- 
gious animosity is not irreconcilable, and though the 
late revolt has shown bow badly the co-opemtion of 
different bodies of rebels irns managed, it has proved 
that different races and sects can suppress mutual 
enmity when they have a common object in view. 
Experience has taught tiicm the importauco of com- 
bination; they cannot fail to sec that had they acted 
in coucort all over India in 1857, success was certain. 
Xiong lines of railway running necessarily for immense 
distances through tracts oilcn uninhabited, must bo 
left to the guardianship of native police. A handful 
of men could in an hour stop all communic.'jtion at 
any given spot, and before the mischief could bo ro* 
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paired whole emhanimeuts might bo cut au a}, the 
Ime tom up and destroyed for miles, and the whole 
lailwaj Tendered useless A nalueof rank, eomer=ing 
on thelato rebellion, remarked loan officer — ‘There was 
one thing wo totally forgot, and that was the tele- 
graph* This omission would not occur ogam "Witli 
our telegraphic cornmnnication cut off entirely , and 
our railway rendered uscle s for a time, with no other 
means of transport ready at hand, and no carnage of 
ordioar) kinds a\ailable (which would be tlie case if 
we had ceased for any length of time to require it), 
and a combined movement against us originated in 
many different parts of the country siraultanecmsli , 
wc should be worse off than we were in 1857, or 
before a mile of permanent way over reached thc«e 
shores 

It cannot bo impressed too strongly upon the 
British public and the Homo Government that India 
is onl^ to be retained by an overpowering Bntish 
force Seventy five or eighty thousand men should 
he the minimum strength of our Furopcan army 
The country may be held with less, a brigade of 
Bntish soldiers, ably liandlcd and well led, may 
reconquer a whole province But it xs not our object 
to be perpetually at war with our fellow subjects, to 
be perpetually putting down/mei/c^ "We can con 
quer Asiatics with ease, we can beat them at the 
greatest odds we can tal e their strongest fortresses 
even when at every disadvantage But o ir object is 
to inamtam peace to improve the condition of the 
people, to promote civilization commerce education 
and the best way, nay, the only way to do it is to 
discourage strife, and snpptcss as far and as speedily 
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' ns possible tlmt unhappy nntagonUm of race that has 
always existed, and that lias been so much fostered 
by late events. It is not enough to be able to crush 
disaffection when it openly displays itself, to 
trample out the flame of rebellion when the conflagra- 
tion has begun ; we must take up sneh a position in 
the country as will effectually pre%'cnt all attempts at 
throwing offonr yoke. As long as tJio natives see no 
hope, no chance of success in a stnigglc against ns, 
we may he sure |hcy will not'try it. 'To reduce 
materially our British force, and to hold India as we 
held it before, is to induce rebellion. Vi'e throw a 
tempting bait— the bait of independence— before the 
natives, and when they attempt to take it we punish 
them, and the land is deluged with blood ; with tho 
blood of our own countiymeo and countrywomen, and 
with that of the natives themselves. It may suit the 
purposes of certain parties in England to dwell upon 
the Utopian scheme of holding a great part of ^Vsla 
by moral influenco— the force of education, the 
willing subjection of many millions of aliens, are high 
sounding phrases — but history will teach us that no 
country and no people in the world, least of all in 
the Asiatic continent, were ever held in subjection 
by such means. Let us by an overwhelming supe- 
riovity of physical force retain, the country, keep it 
safe from external attacks and maintain peace within ; 
and when a century has passed, our successors may be 
able to dispense with the greater part of their English 
troops. Till then, the attempt to do so will he prema- 
ture, and will end in nothing but disaster. 
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Dr 2 turTaifi KartaUte of hit JUrape froii Xemtuch 
on the mghl of the Zfutiny, June the yJ, 1S57, 

The cxplo-^ion nt ICccmuch took place on tlic niglit of 
the 3rd June Tor manj da^a before, I, in common iritU 
others, fell that "wc were upon a mine, and expected n 
‘ftnasV at any given signal, it uas owing, I full^ Klieio 
(under Prondenco), to tho tact and management of 
Colonel Abbott, that it wasaverted for a time 

From the dny wo heard of the di«astrou3 outbreak at 
Meerut and homblo massacre at Delhi, no end of reports 
were constantly fljing about, act on foot by wretclies 
anxious for our overthrow and the restoration of tho 
Slahometan rule, indeed it soon became evident that 
unless Delhi was speedily rctikcn, Neemuch would go 
Scarcely a night passed but incendiary fires blazed in 
different directions, and on two or three occasions panics 
were ‘ got up’ m the bazaars alarm bugles sounded in 
camp, drums beat, and the whole station was in com- 
motion 

On tho xst of June, Colonel Abbott assembled the whole 
of the native oIBcers of thedtSlrent regimcntscomposing 
the brigade and talked to them so persuasively that they 
agreed to swear, in the most solemn manner, that they 
would remain loyal to the State and stand by their Euro- 
pean in asy etssTgesssp Osihs sioesr-^m^r 

taken , the Mahometans swore on tho Koran, and the 
^^n dooa on the waters of the Ganges, or whatever else 
was most sacred to them After this solemn compact, eon- 
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M'DonaW, tut meeting Lieutenant (leconi in coni- 
man<l), I nientionctl it to him , ho sfllJ it 
twinwa, and he vrould go al once and tell XI'Donald 
A foiT minutes afler, the artillery commenced fimig again, 
and hearing a * row’ at the gate, and aomo of the Sepoys 
shouting, ‘Decn, decn,* Ihislened down, and found that 
the party under Lieutenants Gordon and Parenport had 
mutinied, and were forcing their way through the gate 
lIcTia Sing, sutiadar, had juit before countermanded an 
order of LieuUnant Gordon, by saying, ‘OouVa hoohum 
mot mdno, huenarahookum chultc.’* Captain MDotiahl, 
Lieutenants Row, Gordon, Davenport, and myself, with 
bergeants Ifesbitt and Line, tried all nC could to prevent 
their leaving the fort, hut to no purj)o«e JIany of the 
men had ihext hajoueta fu.ed> aitwero loaded, nsid iha 
whole regiment, neatly seven hundred strong, left Iho 
ramparta and bastions, and slowly but steadily 
forced their way through tho gate IVe (some 
halfdoicn Europeans) were taken on by the tidu, and 
got separated in the crowd Two Sepoys of the grena- 
dier company who were with me all this time insisted on 
my going away before the cavalry canno.down upon us 
They said, ‘hour Uvea are safe with us, but wc cannot 
answer for the artillery and cavalry ’ Seeing it nould bo 
madness to remain any longer, I and Doctor Oane left 
them I should have mentioned that Doctor Gone of tho 
Bombay service was with us all the evening, be bad 
only that day returned from Nosseerabad, where be bad 
seen Ibc station m a blaze, and had now, unfortunately, 
a second edition, attended with more senous consequences 
as far as he was pcrFonally concerned 

Oo leaving the regiment, we made our way to the 
garden in rear of the fort, where we hoped to stumble 
Gpon the rest of our party, the moon, Iiowever, had now 
gone down, and it being dark we missed them, so after 


* 'Don t attend to bis orders, 1 am m command. 
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got-nul t!ic coloun of tlic ropmont, ctirrinl 
tlicm Ihe nummrt*, nntl unfurltiif' tlicm on 

tJic front IjMlIon, caIIciI on Dto Hopoy* to protect 
tlicm. TJiis tliey dcclarwl tlie/ wmjM do. 

Frotn time to time I wAlkoi! ftloni* the ramparts talking 
to the Sepoys, and encouraging them to hold out. I cr* 
]i}.iine(l to many of them Iho high rcirnrd th.it CAptaIn 
Jdoyd, Superintendent of Xi'omuch, had giiaraiiteed to 
every individual among them vho n^siRtcd in protecting 
the treasure and fort, and that If they hcharctl tvell, and 
rcm.aljiol * true to their salt,’ Djc Oorcromont wonld 
rcwanl them handsomely. Sereral of tI»o men assured me 
they would die rather than «urrendcr} others said they 
would hold out against Infantry and cavalry, hut if "artil* 
lory attacVivl them they would bo obliged to give in. I 
told tlien; the artillery had nothing hut grape, and that 
could not j>o»sihJy Injure the fori or them citlicr, as they 
were behind walls. The reward that Captain Lloyd otfcrcd, 
was one htmdfc'd rupee* to every Sepoy, three hundred 
to each n-aieV; Rvo liundrcd to each haviUlar, and Cvo 
Ihous.'ind to the senior native oflicer, or the one who 
should most disjinguish himself in prwerving order. 

About a ejuarter to three o'clock, a.m., four men of the 
grenadier company camo up to mo, and said, 'Doctor 
Sahib, it is no use holding out nny longer; we arc not now 
under the orders of the HFsJor Sahib, wa are commanded 
by Pirthec Sing, eubadar of the grenadier company. If 
you don’t believe us,’ they continued, ‘come and see for 
yourself,’ I, went with them to the left rear bastion, 
where I found » large body of the regiment fat least one 
Iminlred and filty), and PirtIteeSing at their head. One of 
the Sepoys said to him, 'The Doctor Sahib has come.' He 
had just then boon addressing some of the men, and 
turning round to me, said, * You had better all leave the 
fort heforo it bo too Into.’ Anotlicr Sepoy standing close 
)>y, said iiiomh ' Wo nro now under I’irtheo Sing’s orders.' 

] h’U'h to report tlio eircumatanco to Captain 
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MDonaH, but meetmjXieulcnant Bose (second m com- 
mand), I mentioned it to him, he said it was a bad 
business, and he would go at once and tell M'Donald 
A few TOimites after, the artiUcrj commenced firing again, 
and bearing a ‘row’ at tbo gate, and some of the Sepoys 
shouting, ‘Been, deen,* I hastened down, and found th it 
the partj under Lieutenants Gordon and Davenport had 
mutinied, and were forcing their waj through the gate 
Hevia Sing, subadar, had just before countermanded an 
order of Lieutenant Gordon, by saying, ‘ Oouka hookum 
mut m3.no, human hookum chuUe.'* Captain M'Doiiald, 
Lieutenants Rose, Gordon, Davenport, and myself, with 
Sergeants Kesbitt and Dine, tned alluc could to prevent 
their leaving the fort, but to no purpose Many of tho 
men had their bayonets fixed, all u ere loaded, and the 
ubole regiment, nearly seven hundred strong, left the 
ramparts and bastions, and slowly but steadily 
forced their way through the gate Wo (some 
half-dozen Europeans) were taken on by th© tide, and 
got separated in the crowd Two Sepoya of the grena- 
dier company who ncte with me all this time insisted on 
my going away before tbe cavalry carao.down upon us 
They saul, * "iour hvc' are safe with us, but ue cannot 
answer for tho ortiUcry and cavalry ’ Seeing it would he 
madness to remain any longer, I and Doctor Qane left 
them I should bare mentioned that Doctor Gano of the 
Bombay service nas with us all the evening, ho hat 
only that day retumc*! from Nussecrabad, whero he had 
seen the station in a hlazo, and had now, unfortun itely, 
a second cthtion, attended with more senous consequences 
as far as ho was personally concerned 

On having the ngimcnt, we made our way to the 
garden lu rear of the fort, where we hoped to stumbh 
upon the test oC our patty the moon, however, had now 
gone down, and it being dark wo missed them, so after 


• 'Poo t attend to huerdert, I tm in eommsnd.’ 
X 
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Cdence was restored, but only antil the following day, for 
the Sepoys then heard that the troops at ITusseerabad 
had mutinied, and the most exaggerated reports were 'cir- 
culated } among others, that every European there had 
•been hilled, &c. Jt now became apparent that an out- 
,break was inevitable-; it 8 eemed.no longer a question of 
days, but hours. "Whether the lutivo officers would keep 
their oaths or not, remained to be seen, 

• The night of the 3 rd Juno was one of the loveliest I 
have ever seen : the moon shone bright and clear, 
and not a cloud was visible throughout the whole 
expanse of heaven. About eleven o’clock I had my bed 
brought outside as usual, where the sentry was pacing up 
and down, and lay down in my clothes, having merely 
changed toy coat for a dressing-gown. I bad not been 
half an hour on my bed when two guns were fired, at 
intervals of a few seconds, by the artillery. This was 
evidently a preconcerted signal, for immediately after 
several shots were fired in the direction of the 
cavalry lines, and bungalow after bungalow was set on 
fire. I assembled my night guard at once, and 'wanted 
them to accompany tno to Captain Lawric’a house, where 
I expected to find seine ladies, whom I intended to escort 
towards the foit. The naxch said there was no use in 
going, that we should be killed by tho cavalry, and 
strongly advised me to retire. I was going over myself, 
when 1 saw the naick of Captain M’Donald’s guard run- 
ning towards me ; he was in a great state of excitement, 
and taking bold of me by tho arm, begged me not to go 
that way ; the ‘ m 6 m log/ he sud, had all fled, and tho place 
was now filled with tho mutineen. I saw some natives 
running about wildly, and presently several shots were 
fired not far from where I was standing. • Chullo, saliib, 
gole cliultc,’ said the naick, who now entreated me to 
leave tho place, or 1 should he killed. Seeing that matters 
had at last become serious, that In fact tho Iong.expcctcd 
crisis had arrived, I desired my ayce to saddle my nag. 
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anOljnng him OTtriolhc fort .thoniiA •ma, ‘For 0^3 

lAc, tilub. aon’t go to the fort, fly «t trace into the 
conntry ’ 1 ashed him sshal ho mrant , he MOTe-cd, 

‘ All the fighting will taho tUce in the fort ' * All 
right,' 1 said , ‘rre mil fight, too' Upon this he insisted 
on going mtli roe, and calltd out to tno Sepoys of the- 
gnard to follow , llicy came immcdntelj’, and on our ^ray 
to the fort (which was onlj about thrci huDdrtd 3 ards 
froTO OUT house), he told toe that os soon m IhehungaJowfl 
were plundered and burnt, the mutmeers would ottaeV. the 
fort in order to carry oIT the treasure I a.*bcd him how ?te 
knen that , he replied, * Such n* the rcporl ’ 

1 amred at the fort just os the left wing of the regi 
taent, under Lieutenant llo<e, was entering, the right 
xrvng, under Captain MTDonald, had already lined the 
ramparts and bastions, and presented a somenhat for* 
midable appearance , the whole regiment being now 
inside, the gate was shut, the drawbridge taken up, and a 
strong party under Lieutenants Gordon and Datcnpoit 
was planted to guard the entrance I went on the 
rampart^, where I found Captain M Donald encouraging 
the men, and telling them that the artillery could do them 
no 1 mn, as they I ad no shells Lieutenant Rose was al«o 
on the ramparts, and doing his best to encourage them. I 
was Sony to hear from him that he liad been fired at by n 
Sepo} of the regiment immediately after ho had given the 
order for the left wing to march to the fort I looked 


upon this as a had sign for 1 had all along felt confident 
that comcwl at woidl the greater part of the regiment 
nodd standby us the fact of their not attempting to 
seize the man who fired at Lieutenant Rose, and who“was 
known shook my faith m them very much 

Bfiortlj after we were all ui the tort aadwhjrt the work 

of dtstraefaon -was being earned oaoataido Iv the muti 

oeeis of the other tegunenls composing the^ force— viz 
Wig tst lij^ht Cavalry, ^aud Reininent NT 1 

3Valkeia troop ytaUvT Hono 
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•laying in llio ganlcn n few minutcii, and feeling certain 
Hint all tlio otlicr otOccra of the regiment must have gone 
*1)0, wliicli was the case, we decided on leaving the place at 
once (luchily for m » as it oflcrwarda turned out). "We 
neconlingly shaped a south*wcst course into the country, 
avoiding puhllc roads, along which we thought it not 
unlihcly cavalry videttos might bo thrown out, and for 
the rest trusting to the same Providence that had 
hitherto protected us in oil our diflieultics. 

Just as the day began to dawn, wo arrived at a village 
which we afterwarfs found to bo Kussounda. Although we 
had not walked above six miles, yet the ground being 
heavy, wo were quite tired, and half dead with thirst. We 
hnoeked up one of tho villagers, an old man, and asked him 
for some water j ho imuicdiatcly brought ns to a well 
where there was a cistern quite full, and we both sat 
down and had a regular libation. I verily believe out' 
guide thought we would never leave o/T drlnkiog. I gave 
him A rupee, which pleased him mightily, and asked hiai to 
show us the * head man* of tho village ; this ho did at 
ooco. 'We found him in a small fort, about forty or fifty 
yards square, surrounded by somo half-dozen men. 1 told 
him we wished to rest tberc for an hour or so, and asked 
Llm if we could do so ; he said most certaiuly, and received 
us with great civility, had a place cleared for us imme- 
diately in his own house, and begged we would make otir- 
eelves comfortable. He sent for milk, cliuppstees, d^], rice, 
and mangoes, and entreated us to eat. Aflerpartaking of 
some refreshment, and congratalating ourselves upon 
falling into such good hands, we lay down and had a nap. 
We were not destined, however, to remain long at rest ; 
about nine a.m. a party of cavalry who were scouring the 
country, probably foraging for carriage, arrived at 
Kussounda, and insisted on having the sabibs out, in 
order that they might ‘ alf knro’ tbem. Doctor Gaao and 
I would have stood no chance against these scoundrels, 
and wc were indebted for our lives to the noblo conduct pf 
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the Unjpoots of the village, »iz , Jidoo Ttam Ooti\nr Sing, 
Kesrec Sing, ISIothce, an 1 several otlitm, «bn swort thei 
Mould stand hyus to the last llic^ 8iid,‘\ou Initcattn 
Milh U3, and aro our guests, and non, if >ou Mtro our 
enemy, wc would defend you * They put us into a 
Small dilapidated shed on one of the bastions, and mIiou 
the troopers demanded ns, declared we uert not there 
After much altercation, the troopers thrcalt-iicd to attack 
the village if «e were not given up The llijpoota named 
them to be careful Xhe^ said, ‘Kussotindt htlongu to the 
Hana (the liana of Oodejpon.), we arc her subjects, and 
if you molest us, she will send ten thousand soUhers after 
jou' After a short time tln-j went aaay, threatening to 
return Mitlv the guns m tho evening, and blow, us to 
pieces 

About one o’clock we uere agreeaUjr surprised hj 
seeing an artilkrj stigcaot (sergeant Supple, of tho 
Bengal Horse Artillery, an active and gallant soldier,) 
ualk into our little fort tVe tliought at first lie was 
pursued by the cavalrj, but he informed us that ho was 
10 search of the Brigade Major , ho told us also that 
Capt8in« Ilojd and M Donald, nith several oiheers of 
the 7th Gnalior Contingint, were at the village of D irroo, 
only three miles off This was goodnens He caid ho 
would gallop off and bring us assistance and 'soon wo 
were glad to see him put his horse out at full speed and 
scour across the country m tho direction of Darroo 
Had. I been alone, I would I ave galloped off with him, 
but I felt I could not leave Doctor Gane by himself at 
so critical a time, particularly as he could not spe ik the 
language 

Hour after hour passed away, and no assi'tnnee arriving 
from Darroo, w e began to think that our friends there 
were in as great a * fix' as ourselves, and such we after- 
warlrs InvcuvervUivasTfesUij'^nj irisw 

In consultation with our Kajpoot fnends, it was decided 
that we should go on to Cliota Sadree a distance of about 
X 2 
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Btxtcen miles, tlmt same nlglit. Accordingly iro left 
K«980unda sliortly after annset, escorted by sovcral 
Ilnjpoots, and arrived at Chota Sidroo about ten o’clock. 
Our route lay through dense jungle, and being on foot 
(for my nng had been stolen), we were a good deal knocked 
up by the time wo arrived there, and, to our great disap- 
pointment, were told that all the sahibs had left an 
hour before for Burnt Sddree, sixteen miles further on. 
Our reception was cold in the extreme; they did not want 
U3 to remain there a moment, and would scarcely give us 
even a drink of water. I sent two men to inform the 
kumashdar that we wanted to seo him, but they camo 
back saying it was too late, he would not see us ; and 
advised ua to hasten on after the other saliibs. There were 
lots of horses and camels picketed about, a coujile of 
which we wanted to lure, but they refused to let us liavo 
them, saying they would sell them to us if we liked ; this 
was of course out of tho question, as we had only a few 
rupees left between us. One man asked two hundred 
rupees for a tattoo that was worth about ten. Nothing 
remained therefore but to push on for Burra S^dree. Our 
escort from Kussounda left us, and in their place we got 
two Bheel guides; so, after remaining about twenty minutes 
in Chota Sdpree, we pushed on for the next stage. In about 
an hour and a half we reached a email village in the heart 
of the jungle, called Bheeliga-ke*gaon. Here »re received 
very great kindness : the Bheels seemed to vie with each 
other in their hospitality. They spoke to us of the 
benefits they received under British rule, and abused the 
mutineers in no measured terms ; the women appeared to 
be very indignant at the treatment they heard we had 
received, and expressed a hope that vengeance would 
speedily overtake the traitors. We remained with the 
worthy Bheels about an hour, and having procured a 
couple of ponies, started for Burra Sadree, which place we 
reached about nine o’clock next day, and were delighted 
to meet all our frieuds of the yth Gwalior Contingent, 
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ist Cavalry, anil Artillery. The fate of the ofilcrcrB and 
farmheaef the 7 and KJ,8nd staff, vras etiU a mystery. 
At Burra Sidree we parted with our Dhecl pmdts, to 
whom we gave a present of a few rupees, nearly all wo 
had, and in plact of the ponj , I was fortunate m getting 
the loan of a spare cavalry charger, and Doctor Oano 
succeeded m getting a gliairj Wo were now a strong 
parl\, LomparatiTcly speaking, mustering about twenty 
* fighting men,' most of os well armed and a ell mounted, 
and would have been ugly customers m a lifo and death 
struggle About balf past one t m , our wbolo parly, 
numbering in all about sue and-thirty— -men, women, and 
children — started from Burra Sadrec, en route towards 
Oodeypore We arrived at Doongla about seven o’clock 
that same evening, and put up m a small mud fort, whero 
wo remained t«o days, when wo were joined by Captam 
Showers, pobtical ogent of Meywar, who hastened from 
Oodeypore, mth a strong forco of tbo rana’s troops, and 
determined on giving chase to tlio mutineers at oneo. 
Leaving, therefore, a guard to escort the women and 
children and sick to Oodeypore, Captain Showers, accom. 
pmied by Captam Sir John Hill, Bart , Captain JiI'Donald, 
Lieutenant Ellice, Lieutenant Barnes, and rojeelC 
as Nolunteers, started next moTning in pursuit From 
Cliota Sadrec, Captain M Donald procecdi.d to Ncemueh, 
With a party of Bheels, and at Chittore wo were joined 
by Lieutenant Stapleton, of the ist Cavalry Necrauch 
in the meanlitne had been tc occupied by Captam Lloyd, 
snpennlcniJent of the distnct, and Miyor Burton, with 


some of the Kotali troops 

■\\e pushed on rapidly, n. fbo best possildo sp.nts, ut 
the rate of thirty oud forty im'« « 

glmr hordenng on tho of 

rsherawe hoped to h«™ ^'‘‘’".^onbry Horse Athliery 

H M s 83rd r-«B™o»Y'''ino°Stoent. bLcrer, we found 
(Furopeans^ To onr disappo*"^*®" • ’ , - 

tbot. for -.mou,rca«.».«'y“““ 
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Ntissccrabad, Tliis waa to !« regrcttoil, ns we were 
wilhm an easy marcli of tlic mutinccni, anti if wo had had 
n couple of humlrcd of the 83rd, nnd a few guns, under a 
dashujg commander, wo would Iiavo scattered ttiem to tlie' 
four winds. Tiio fact is, tlio mutineers rushed from 
Neemucli in the greatest haste possihtc, a report having 
got among tliem tliat the much dreaded ‘gora log'wero close 
at hand, and the appearance at this juncture of a very small 
European force would in all probability have accomplislicd 
their destruction. This is no haphazard remark, for we 
all know what the gallant Stnjor Vincent Eyre, of the 
Bengal Artillery, cfTcctcd near Arrah, when, with a 
hundred and sixty of II.M.'b 3th Fusiliers, three guns, and 
twelve mounted Englishmen -(volunteers), he defeated 
nnd utterly routed itetnitj time* hit oicn nuviher of natiee 
regular iroopt. 

At JehaX'ghur wo rescued throe European women, six 
children, and one sergeant, who were flying for their lives 
from Beolce, the head^quarters of the Kotah Coutingent, 
that station having b»n plundered and burnt by the 
Kcemucli mutineers. 

Numetotts were the ha>r*hrcadth escapes at Neomucl), 
and, considering tlio character of tbe outbreak, it was 
providential that many lives were not lost. One European 
woman (the wife of the artillery sergeant above alluded 
to), and three children, were unfortunately butchered at 
the commencement of the mutiny. The sergeant was on 
duty over the guns at the time, and it appears had no 
opportunity of defending his family. Happily there were 
no other lives lost. 

The Mahometans throughout were most cruel, 
ferocious, and bloodthirsty; those of, the artillery and 
cavalry were the worst ; excited with hhang, they galloped 
about like fiends, intent only on hloodsbed and murder. 

A Bubadar of tbe 72nd K.I. persuaded Colonel Abbott, 
and tbe officers of the regiment, with their families, to 
take shelter in big house. They were no sooner in, than 



